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Mrs.  J.  Allbn  Max wcll,  Principal. 
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BORDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  girls,  beantlfnlly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  us  tend  you  our  catalogte.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdkll,  D.D., 
Presideat.  Frxd'k  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  fisad  Master. 
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book  of  description  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
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OAPT.  T.  D.  X.AITD01I,  Comaaaadaat. 
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or  scieotlflc  school.  Our  closeness  of  touch  with  Princeton 
University  Is  an  additional  advantage  to  boys  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  that  iustltutlon.  Highest  references.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logue.  J.  B.  FINE,  Head  Master.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  28. 

“No  better  place  to  scud  a  boy.” 
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The  Mob  Mind.  Prof.  Eowabb  A.  Ross. 

An  interesting  study  in  the  psychology  of  that  cnrloua 
aggregation  of  human  beings  popularly  known  as  a  mob. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  California  Alps.  Illustrated,. 
B.  F.  Herrick. 

Describes  some  of  the  most  curious  forms  of  plant  life 
occurring  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California.. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.  VI.  France— The 
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let. 

A  study  of  the  moet  interesting  country  of  Europe 
from  an  anthropological  standpoint.  Shows  what  an 
important  effect  the  fertility  of  the  soil  haeonthe  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics  of  its  tillers. 

Forecasting  the  Progress  of  Invention.  Hlnstrated- 
William  Baxter,  Jr. 

Suggests  that  onr  wonderful  predictions  regarding  the- 
output  of  the  next  fifty  years  in  progress  and  invention 
are  not  Justified  by  a  careful  study  of  probabilities. 


circular,  apply  to  PrinclpalB,  Frances  E.  Bennett, 
Stlvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogoutz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 
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)  probabilities. 
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Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®‘^1nd  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Poplls  enter  best  col¬ 
leges.  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnaslnm.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  Mth,  1897.  Catalogue. 

TBoa  P.  Darracutt.  M  D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ROANOKE  va. 

46th  year.  Conrses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large 
Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beantlfnl,  healthfnl  monntaln 
location.  Good  morala  Very  moderate  expentet.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  President. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department, 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacentlcal  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session- 18974, 
will  open  October  1st  and  continue  seven  (7)  months 
For  information  apply  to  F.  J,  hHADD,  M.D..  Secietary 

901  R  Street,  N.W. 


MARYLAND. 


St.  Gboroe'b.  n»  mlleH  from\  c.  fiAnrre’g  ^rhnnl 
Maryland.  V  Baitlmoro.  /  8  scnool 

In  the  highlands.  97d  year.  Twenty  boya  College  or  bnsl- 
uees,  Indlvldnal  training.  Permanent  home  if  desired.  New 
huUdlng,  extensive  grounds,  modem  comforts,  reflnemert  and 
kindness.  t960tot300.  J.  C.  KINEAK,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Baltimore,  Vd.,  21  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 
Mt.  Vernon  Boarding  and  Day  Schftol  for  Olrla. 
Reopens  '>ept.  28.  Delightfully  sltnated.  Kmall  classes,  se¬ 
curing  Individual  attention.  Special  advantages  In  French, 
German  and  Music.  College,  preparation. 

THE  MISSES  BOND,  Prtnclpala 


Let  oa  therewith  be  Content,  Ellen  Coit  Elliott, 

A  study  of  the  woman  question  bv  a  woman  whose- 
point  of  view  is  well  summarized  in  tne  title. 

The  History  of  Alcohol.  II.  Illustrated.  Prof.  C.  E,. 
Pellbw. 

Pictures  some  of  the  curious  forms  of  apparatus  used 
by  the  ancients  in  dUtilliug,  and  describes  the  almost 
universal  drankenness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Other  articles  on  Wasps  and  Bees,  111ns.;  Economy  in 
Evolution;  Saturn;  North  and  South;  Are  Soorpions 
Matricides  and  Suicides  7  and  Sketch  (with  Portrait)  of 
Horatio  Hale,  Ethnologist  and  Lawyer. 

E)dit3r's  Table:  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of' 
Science;  Notes. 

BO  eente  a  number/  $B.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY. 
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$1 1,500,000. 
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Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trnstee- 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbe- 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will!- 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Viee-Pres.- 
Jambb  S.  Clark,  Second  Vioe-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornbll,  Seeretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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University  Extension  and  Non-Re- Ident  Coors-s  lead  to  the 
usual  College  degrees.  Inclndlng  all  post-graduste.  althont 
residence.  Instractlon  by  mall  in  any  deslr^  subji  ct. 

Address  F.  W.  Bakkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 
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Over  4,000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  grlve  free  re^tration ;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  daya  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHEB8’  BUREAU,  >REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 
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next  few  months. 
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cies,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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Cbe  flistory  or  me  People  of  Israel 

Publication  commences  with  the  Jnly  number.  Send 
two  cent  stamp  for  sample  copies,  prospectus,  and 
photo-gravure  portraits  of  pbilosopbets. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO 

324  OCABBOEN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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All  PminH  T4rkri7on  buBhels.  but  in  quarts  or  pints,  or  in  the  last 

/xll  lvUU.llLl.  me  nUlit/ULL  extremity,  in  handfuls,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 

- ♦ -  give  it  by  exact  measure.  Those  who  have 

Although  the  Jubilee  in  London  has  lighted  {|  little  strength  left,  in  the  natural  rage  of 
up  the  old  streets  of  the  great  Capital  with  such  hunger,  may  grasp  more  than  their  share,  while 
a  blaze  of  glory  as  they  never  saw  before,  yet  the  others  lie  by  the  roadside,  too  weak  to  move 
rulers  of  England  are  not  without  their  anxieties,  hand  or  foot,  and  are  left  to  die.  The  situation 
as  tley  see  a  cloud,  though  it  may  be  as  yet  no  is  terrific.  And,  while  the  generosity  of  the 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  rising  in  a  distant  English  government  is  truly  magnificent,  yet  we 
part  of  the  empire.  This  year  of  the  Jubilee  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  poor  creatures,  in 
has  been  a  year  in  which  India  has  been  smit-  their  utter  despair,  die  with  an  imprecation  on 
ten  with  a  curse,  or  ralher  with  a  double  curse  their  benefactors! 

— in  plague  and  famine.  And  although  the  _ 

English  government  has  made  efforts  on  the  And  so  it  is  that  in  this  mass  of  human 
most  gigantic  scale,  to  stamp  out  the  plague,  misery,  there  may  be  seething  the  elements  of 
and  to  feed  the  millions  that  were  dying  by  strife.  Already  there  have  been  one  or  two  out- 
starvation,  yet  even  these  very  measures,  instead  breaks  that  are  felt  by  many  to  bo  ominous  of 
of  awakening  gratitude,  have  in  many  cases  only  greater  trouble  to  come.  But  a  week  or  two 
called  forth  murmurs  of  discontent  and  even  of  since  there  was  an  attack  upon  a  small  detach* 
bitterness.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this,  ment  of  troops,  in  which  one  or  two  ofiScers  and 
for  men  dying  of  starvation  are  not  as  other  men  ^  soldiers  were  killed.  [Only  last  Sunday 
are.  When  they  lie  upon  the  ground  by  hun-  g  body  of  coolies  carrying  stores  was  attacked  by 
dreds,  and  look  up  to  a  heaven  of  brass,  it  is  g  band  of  armed  tribesmen,  and  a  body  of  cav- 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  curse  gjry  gnd  fifty  rifiemen  were  sent  after  them.  ] 
God  and  die :  and  not  only  curse  God,  but  curse  These  acts  of  violence  of  course  can  be  put  down 
their  earthly  benefactors.  by  the  police,  but  they  indicate  an  unrest  among 

-  the  wild  and  turbulent  tribes,  that  have  their 

The  feeling  is  perhaps  even  stronger  in  the  case  mountain  retreats  in  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas, 
of  the  plague,as  it  is  intensified, though  not  justi-  At  Simla,  which  is  the  summer  capital  of  the 
fied,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  methods  used  by  the  government,  to  which  it  retires  at  the  begin- 
English  they  have  unwittingly  struck  across  the  ning  of  the  hot  season,  a  mob  of  Mohammedans 
superstitions  of  the  people.  In  Bombay,  where  attacked  the  police  and  the  troops  hid  to  open 
the  plague  has  been  most  malignant,  it  has  been  fire  upon  them.  This  outbreak  of  the  Moslems 
chiefiy,  indeed  almost  wholly,  in  the  quarters  may  have  been  stirred  up  by  sympathy  with 
occupied  by  the  natives,  where  they  live  in  a  their  co-religionists  in  Turkey.  These  are  not 
condition  of  filth  and  squalor,  of  which  it  is  great  events  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  are 
hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  not  seen  it  with  significant  of  the  troubled  state  of  India,  which 
their  own  eyes,  to  form  an  idea.  Of  course  the  may  finally  result  in  a  general  explosion, 
only  hope  of  fighting  the  plague,  root  and  branch.  Altogether  the  situation  is  one  which  no 
is  to  tear  down  the  old  rookeries,  and  cleanse  the  Englishman  can  contemplate  without  anxiety, 
foul  spots,  which  have  been  the  nesting  places  Nor  can  we  Americans  fail  to  sympathize  in 
of  pestilence  for  generations.  But  this  purifies-  that  feeling,  for  it  is  not  a  question  of  English 
tion  the  natives  resent,  and  so  far  as  they  dare,  power  and  pride,  but  a  question  of  humanity 
resist  I  It  is  a  violation  of  their  homes,  and  of  and  civilization.  Sad  indeed  would  it  be  if  the 
the  ways  of  their  fathers.  They  were  born  in  last  days  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria  were  dark- 
filth,  and  have  lived  in  it  all  their  days.  And,  ened  by  the  shadow  of  a  new  war,  even  though 
although  their  “native  air’’  is  stifling  to  an  it  were  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe  1 

European,  they  would  rather  die  in  it  than  be  - 

compelled  to  wash  and  be  clean  I  It  is  an  offence  “Murder  will  out,’’  is  an  old  saying,  that  does 
to  their  native  customs  to  be  compelled  to  per-  means  always  come  to  pass,  and  yet  some- 

sonal  cleanliness,  and  to  make  their  wretched  times  has  startling  illustrations.  Two  weeks  ago 
hovels  fit  places  for  human  habitation.  They  ®  nian  in  this  city  was  done  to  death  in  the 
will  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  but  that  is  a  part  of  darkness  of  the  night;  in  a  room  in  which 
their  religion.  But  that  they  should  wash  sim-  epparently  there  were  no  others  except  hie  mur- 
ply  that  they  may  be  clean  is  something  that  they  derere,  who  took  extraordinary  measures  to  pre- 
do  not  understand.  Perhaps  the  poor  creatures  ^ent  the  possibility  of  discovery.  As  he  had  a 
are  too  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  being  half  powerful  physique,  and  was  of  more  than 
starved,  to  move,  and  if  the  English  oflScials  are  prdinary  stature  and  strength,  be  had  been 
imperious,  they  look  upon  it  as  an  offence  to  apparently  set  upon  by  rivals  in  lust  or  par- 
their  religion !  ticipators  in  crime,  and  beaten  to  death,  after 

-  a  struggle  which  left  such  a  terror  behind  him. 

And  now,  if  we  leave  Bombay,  and  go  hun-  that  it'  would  seem  as  if  his  murderers  had  such 
dreds  of  miles  up  the  country  to  the  provinces  a  fear  and  dread  lest  he  should  reappear  in  the 
that  are  swept  by  famine,  we  are  face  to  face  body,  to  bear  witness  against  them,  that  they 
with  another  problem  not  less  difiScult,  that  of  tore  his  body  limb  from  limb,  severing  the  head 
feeding  millions  of  people  who  are  starving.  Of  from  the  trunk,  and  cutting  off  the  lege,  and 
course  the  distributors  of  food  try  to  be  impar-  wrapping  up  these  broken  parts  of  one  body  in 
tial.  But  where  rice  has  to  be  dealt  out,  not  in  separate  bundles  and  setting  them  afioat  upon  the 
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water,  in  expectation  that  the  tide  would  carry  theref<w  an  old  ^y  ^  S’^Si'^S^igned^to  glor^oM  promise  of  companionehip,  “Lol  I  am 

IZ  out  to^  to  be  devoured  by  sharks,  .nd  with  you^lways.-  This  is  as  true  now  ^  it 

to  return  to  plague  the  consciences  or  the  fears  a  term  of  j  eighteen  centuries  ago.  If  we  only  open 

at  ^e  murde.^  no  morel  Yet  in  the  daA  the  ch„„h  which  ^aits  to  h®«r  hi.  ^  He  will  come  in.  and  dwell 

night  there  was  apparently  some  avenging  spirit  the  with  us.  When  we  rise  in  the  morning  we 

moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  keeping  the  much  of  his  heart  “  ’  that  he  will  for  should  ask  the  Master  to  walk  with  us  through 

ZSLd  fragments  afloat  to  be  picked  up  here  “®ble  man  who  is^ d«r  to  him  ^  ^  Jesus  with 

ZZe.a^d  put  together  limb  to  limb,  so  as  “^VwrZi^av  Ze  tim  in  his  study;  the  godly  merchant  may 

not  only  to  identify  the  murdered  vict^.bu^  Z  “d^lf^ain  (dLrer  than  ever  for  the  have  Him  in  his 

point  to  the  hands  that  did  the  bloody  deed,  dear  ’  L:-- him  )  to  serve  God  in  his  shop;  the  farmer  in  his  fields,  the 

The  case  is  not  yet  finished  and  it  may  be  yet  coLtrv  *  H  M.  F.  mother  in  her  nursery  and  the  sewing-woman 

months  before  the  evidence  is  complete,  but  so  and  his  church  and  his  country.  H-  M.  t 

far  as  we  may  anticipate  from  the  present  devel-  jparH  CHRIST’S  “  I  AMS.”  wide  sea.  His  presence  ensures  our  spiritua 

opmente.  it  seems  likely  to  furnish  another  proof  Theodore  L  Ouyler.  safety.  The  Tempter  gains  no  admittance  when 

of  the  old  adage  that  “Murder  will  out  ^  , -v-  f  v  «tmnir  irrasn  on  he  finds  the  omnipotent  Saviour  alrwdy  in  t^ 

- -  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  a  strong  grasp  qJ  ^he  soul.  Is  a  difficult  duty  to  be 

It  is  with  very  great  sorrow  that  we  learn  of  some  of  our  divine  Master’s  “I  am*.  ne  oi  ^  j  The  Master  never  lets  us  go  into 

brother  Dr.  P.  W.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  selves  perplexed  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  The  ^i^ummer  “outings”  ;  they  were  through 

Some  weeks  since  he  was  in  the  city  of  New  is  a  blessed  «lief  to  the  tempestuous  seas,  and  into  dungeon^  and  among 

York,  and  preached  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  fallible  guide,  and  on  whom  we  “  niobs  of  bloody  persecutors.  In  Nero  s  judg- 

with  such  eloquence  that  all  who  heard  him  responsibility.  When  you  8®  ^“8  ment-hall  all  hie  human  friends  forsook  hi^ 

were  carried  ^ay  by  enthuisasm.  and  there  was  the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  Luray  Caverns,  y  ^  him  and  strengthened 

ZiZeSfate  wfeh  to  call  him  to  accept  the  fiui^e  goes  before  you.  and  you  have  on^  ^^and  with  you.  O  faithful 

vacant  pulpit  Personally  nothing  could  have  low  his  torch.  An  ;®®*P”®®‘*^*®  *  j  toiler  in  your  work,  and  with  you.  O  missionary 

been  bettor  than  to  have  him  for  our  neighbour,  to  a  true  believer  to  have  an  all- wise  and  lov^  discouragements! 

S^t  we  could  not  forget  that  he  was  bound  to  Saviour  who  says  to  us.  I  am  ^he  ivay  •  follow  ^  Master’s  prince, 

his  nresent  position  by  a  double  tie:  as  pastor  Me.”  His  commandments  are  a  light  to  put  ourselves  unreservedly  into  His  hands,  and 

of  one  of  thrTargest  churches,  not  only  in  Chi-  feet  ®““P*®  '®  ® '"aVnUT?  We  prey  1®*  Him  lead  us.  He  does  not  promise  smooth 

cago.  but  in  the  whole  country;  and  at  the  same  What  would  Jesus  Christ  have  We  p  y  guarantee  our  soul  s 

as  head  of  the  famous  Armour  Insti-  to  Him  for  guidance  and  ^  the  eye  of  con  ^  journey’s  end.  There  cannot  pos- 

tute  which  is  in  Chicago  what  the  Pratt  In-  science  upon  our  Master.  Wh®n  we  ^hus  rom^  ^  ^  Christ  has 

Itituteis  in  Brooklyn;  which,  instead  of  keep-  mit  our  way  to  ever  taken  under  His  guardianship,  and  prom- 

ing  young  men  for  years  studying  Latin  and  ever  go  astray;  ^  ^1‘®^® ised  to  see  safely  into  heaven ;  if  with  Him  here 

Greek  is^deeigned  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  asks  you  and  mo  to  do  anytoing  which  our  s-  forever.  “Kept  by  the 

duties’  of  life.  It  has  already  no  lees  than  1.200  ter  has  not  taught  us  how  to  do.  through  faith  unto  salvation.”  is 

students,  who  are  being  prepared  to  be  gool-  As  long  as  we  steive  to  walk  and  ^  wo  ^  everlasting  throne, 

iists  and  chemists  and  engineers,  as  well  as  Christ’s  lines,  with  an  eye  single  ^  H  o  glwy.  theology.  Dr. 

masters  of  all  kinds  of  machinery,  by  which  He  will  carry  us  thro^h  every  difiBculty  th  t  Princeton  was  on  his  dying 

they  will  be  able,  not  only  to  make  positions  for  confronts  us.  John  Bunyan  in  Im  ®  ®8  y  ^  ^  often  repeated  these  sweet  lines: 
themreives.  but  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the  descri^  a  stalwart  1  am  never  wear,.  ^  ^ 


""TrTo^Vs^  Ph^  grece  ”  who  went  along  the  road  to  the  Celes^  I 

ZS'giv^n  tie  magnifi^  of  about  Ll  City  heaving  ^ulders  out  of  the  track,  and 

three  milUons  of  dollars.  But  the  success  of  a  showing  other  pilgrims  the  meaning 
.rreat  Institution  does  not  depend  merely  on  its  promise,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 
STowments.  The  best  endowment  for  any  place  When  we  reach  h^ven,  perhaps  it 

“laming  is  to  put  a  man  inside  of  it.  who  is  delightful  to  look  back  and  see  the  path  by 

a  steam  engine  himself,  and  will  soon  set  the  which  we  were  led  thither  ;  and  then  we  ran 

who^  machinery  in  motion.  Such  a  man  Mr.  realize  the  full  mining  of  that  precious  d^ 

D,.au»»alu.  Sac.  .  pe,-  UraHoo.  "I  .m  t.a  i  no  o...  coa„lb  anU. 

«,n.lit,,or  rather  each  .  comblMtioe  of  per-  Bat  ho« 


jAsas.  1  am  never  weary. 

When  upon  this  bed  of  pain ; 

If  Thy  presence  only  cheer  me. 

All  my  loss  I  count  but  gain : 

Ever  near  me. 

Ever  near  me.  Lord,  remain. 

Both  mine  arms  are  clasped  around  Thee, 
And  mine  head  is  on  Thy  breast; 
For  my  weary  soul  has  found  Thee 
Such  a  perfect,  perfect  rest: 

Dearest  Saviour, 

Now  I  know  that  I  am  blest. 


ZlltL?  wi^  eLgh  to  insure  the  success  ^  wr^^TroId  ! ‘^Se^J ing^r  ^“kfnTs  the  coming  zaotb  anniversary. 

any  institution.  The  young  He^not  forouiJlvee  is  the  common  road.  Some  strive  The  Presbytery’s  Committee  on  Sabbath- 

into  it  with  the  utmost  ^®  .  J  J  happiness  in  a  splendid  turn-out,  or  Schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies  have  ar- 

only  gave  it  its  organization,  ^“^  8  ^  PP  ^  mansion.^or  to  climb  ranged  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 

himself-the  inspiration  of  a  gr^t-hea  pe  ^  ambition.  Union  and  the  Historical  Committee  of  Presby- 

Every  poor  student  that  was  sLIIJ  do\Tsuch  forget  that  happiness  is  tery  to  celebrate  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 

education,  fe.t  that  he  had  a  i^wnal  in  externals-  it  dwells  within  us,  or  no-  Adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards  on  Mon¬ 
ready  to  sympatoize  with  bi™ _ ^  •  answer  is-I  am  the  Way  Love  Me.  and  Their  special  service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 

and  cheer  him  when  he  was  depress^,  wh  .  «h  I  do  Christ’s  sublime  happi  evening,  in  the  “Old  First”  Presbyterian 

Gunsaulus  got  part  of  his  own  enthusiasm  rom  ove  .  Church,  and  will  be  given  up  to  the  considera- 


Gunsaulusgotpartofhisown  en^  Z  wTto%ovtog  PorTe/o/se:;;^^^^  ChurcT  and  will  be  given  up  to  the  considera- 

the  generous  heart  that  was  behind  JUm.  redeeming  countless  myriads  from  tion  of  the  Shorter  Catechism-its  history,  its 

With  these  duties  during  ft  dafknJL  Vnriight  and  from  death  into  life  doctrines  and  its  usefulness  in  the  education  of 

preaching  to  great  crowds  wice  on  Sunda^^^^^  ZlaZg  He  ®ndured  the  agonies  of  Geth-  scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

is  not  surprising  that  at  last  even  «  man  ^  s  Calvary  The  road  to  happiness  is  In  their  desire  to  interest  every  officer,  teacher 

prodigious  vitality  began  to  ZZd  of  Z-  oving  God,  loving  truth,  .nd  scholar  in  this  celebration,  they  propose  to 

was  ordered  bis  physicians  to  hold  up  o^^^  Z^uIiflil  obiZ  Ling  our  te  offer  a  prize  for  the  school  showing  the  largret 

time,  and  to  reduce  his  pace.  When  we  ^re  ^^^8^^^  ^  to  make  them  happy.  I  recall  number  of  scholars,  who  are  able  to  answer  the 
Chicago  a  few  weeks  since  we  /  the  case  of  a  very  dear  friend  whose  heart  questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  they 

to  his  door,  that  he  was  111,  but  wi^toe^  Z  ptercS  by  .  sharp  bereavement.  One  Sab-  Lpe  all  Superintendents  and  fellow -workers 

dent  hope  that  he  would  sewn  be  able  to  ^u  .  I  lonesome  walk,  she  looked  into  a  will  provide  their  scholars  with  Catechisms 

his  double  task  labor.  Mi^ion-school.  and  she  saw  at  once  how  she  which  can  be  procured  from  the  Board  of  Publi- 

quoting  the  physician^  “y  tha*  a  her  grief  by  taking  cation  at  small  cost,  and  that  they  will  help  in 

not  do.  ^or  ^  tew  J^^lh  Leer  perSl  hold  of  benevolent  labors  among  the  poor.  A  every  way  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  coming 
-r.^.  ”  “*  »ag...pa.  her  -th.  .ad  .  a..  ........ioa. _ 

ear.  and  hoa.  .ay  kiad  ol  ,e.poa.ibilit,.  .aad.ia.  lato  bar  hte.  ®;°“ b.v.  Maarlce  D.  Edward.  D.D..  o(  tho 

OI  ooutM,with  bifi  teaiperaoieDt,  nothiog  is  to  been  an  dJ^r*of  children  in  her  “Infant  Dayton  Ayenae  Church,  St  Paul,  sailed  for 

herd  «.  keeping  still,  bat  we  trust  that  he  will  f?’ ^  sWt  «I  her  Lrepe  on  Tuesday  of  the  preront  week.  He  is 

rf.:::;v.‘:r*to"tl:l‘»lt::u^.“:nd^.‘s  ”ri'Sini~'ry„r«:^yoari„y  ----  - 

the  intoreste  that  are  dependent  on  him.  And  will  be  full. 
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THE  BBATEST  DEED  OP  THE  WAR. 

IHK  8TOBBIINO  OF  MI8SIONABT  BII>OB. 

The  letters  on  the  battles  of  Chickamauga 
and  Chattanooga  have  been  read  with  interest 
in  many  quarters,  and  by  none  so  much  as  by 
those  who  were  themselves  in  the  war,  and  can 
speak  of  events  all  of  which  they  saw,  and  part 
of  which  they  were.  Thus  an  old  ofiQcer  now  in 
St.  Paul  writes : 

1  read  your  lines  on  the  assault  of  Mission 
Ridge,  having  been  an  oflScer  in  the  regiment 
that  planted  the  first  fiag  on  the  top,  directly  in 
front  of  “Orchard  Knob,”  under  the  eye  of 
Generals  Grant,  Thomas,  Granger  and  Reynolds. 
The  flag  reached  the  works  with  eighty-eight 
bullet  holes  in  it  and  the  staff  in  two  pieces,  but 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  sergeant  who 
carried  it  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  works,  a 
spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  he  waved  it 
there,  a  signal  for  everybody  to  come  on.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  but  recovered.  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  sent  the  next  day  for  “the  name  of 
the  man  who  carried  that  flag.”  I  was  talking, 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  with  General  Reynolds, 
Thomas’s  chief  of  staff,  and  he  asked  what  my 
regiment  was,  and  on  being  told,  he  exclaimed 
“The  first  regiment  on  Mission  Ridge  !”  Please 
excuse  this.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  D.  Thomas. 

Yes,  we  will  excuse  it,  and  only  ask  for  more. 
Such  deeds  should  not  die.  We  owe  it  to  those 
who  suffered  so  much  for  us  that  they  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

BEV.  GEOBGB  PATTON.  D.D. 

A  speaking  likeness  of  Dr.  George  Patton,  pas¬ 
tor-emeritus  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  shown  on  the  first 
page  of  this  week’s  Evangelist  It  is  arranged 
to  have  him  preach  in  this  church  during 
the  summer  while  the  pastor.  Rev.  R  D.  Harlan, 
is  absent  on  his  vacation.  Since  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  November,  1871,  Dr.  Patton  was  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  until  about  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harlan,  son  of  Judge  Harlan  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor,  he  becoming  pastor-emeritus.  Dr.  Pat¬ 
tern  is  a  native  of  the  Enerald  Isle,  born  December 
24th,  1828 ;  he  was  brought  to  this  country  when  a 
child  of  two  years  and  reared  in  Philadelphia. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  studied  theology  at  Newburgh,  New 
York.  In  May,  1855,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  and  ordained  in  June  of 
the  following  year.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Seneca,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  where  his 
labors  were  rewarded  by  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  church  had  barely  an  hundred  members 
when  he  took  charge,  but  it  grew  and  prospered, 
making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  edifice  twice 
during  the  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  his  minis¬ 
try  up  to  1871,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Third 
Church  of  Rochester,  long  and  ably  ministered  to 
by  Dr.  N.  B.  Hall.  The  church  at  Seneca  was 
strictly  “a  country  church”  and  was  and  is  yet 
occasionally  referred  to  as  the  largest  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  It  is 
indeed  a  model  rural  church,  in  all  respects. 
The  new  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  completed 
a  little  more  .than  three  years  ago  at  the  corner 
of  East  avenue  and  Meigs  street,  a  most  desirable 
location  j  after  plane  by  Mr.  O.  K.  Foote  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  is  a  commodious  edifice,  of  rare  architect¬ 
ural  beauty. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Patton  was 
married  to  Miss  Isabella  McElroy,  in  Philadel* 
phia,  who  has  been  a  helpmeet  indeed  in  his 
pastoral  duties.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
by  five  children.  Three  are  still  living  and  two 
lie  in  the  church-yard  at  Seneca.  W. 


NOTABLE  MEETINGS  IN  PERSIA. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Wilson,  Tabriz,  Persia,  writes 
April  26th,  1897: 

The  late  riot  has  interrupted  for  a  time  the 
evangelistic  meetings  in  the  Boys’  School.  They 
began  with  the  Week  of  Prayer.  We  planned  to 
have  evening  meetings  with  the  boys  and  invited 
others  to  be  present  Encouraged  by  an  unusual 
attendance,  we  transferred  the  meetings  to  the 
chapel  of  thn  school  and  gave  wider  notice.  The 
Armenians  came  in  unprecedented  numbers  and 
our  hearts  were  warmed  by  the  evident  tokens  of 
divine  blessing.  Many  times  we  had  invited 
them  in  past  years  and  received  a  refusal.  Our 
services  were  regarded  like  leprosy.  How  re¬ 
joiced  we  were  to  see  that  barrier  at  last  broken 
down  and  the  room  crowded  with  earnest  listen¬ 
ers.  Our  tongues  received  a  new  baptism  and 
our  prayers  a  special  inspiration,  as  night  after 
night  many  gave  heed  to  the  words  of  life.  Per¬ 
sonal  appeals  and  exhortations  to  repentance 
were  received  in  a  kindly  spirit  as  never  before, 
and  homes  were  opened  for  visits  which  had  been 
closed  heretofore.  We  continued  the  services 
every  night  during  January  and  three  nights  of 
each  week  during  February  and  March.  Preach¬ 
ing  service  of  one  hour  and  a  half  was  followed 
by  religious  conversations  for  another  hour.  The 
invitation  to  the  latter  was  given  in  the  usual 
Armenian  for  inquirers  to  remain,  but  the  people 
without  definite  understanding  of  the  purpose, 
Remained  in  such  numbers  that  we  could  deal 
with  them  only  by  forming  groups.  It  was  hard 
to  keep  the  groups  in  control,  but  they  allowed 
us  to  direct  them  to  spiritual  themes  much  more 
readily  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  The 
theme  was  generally  some  form  of  the  question, 
“What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?”  The  evangeli¬ 
cal  plan  of  salvation  is  acceptable  to  most  of 
them,  but  when  practical  repentance  was  urged, 
many  unblushingly  acknowledged  that  they  lie 
and  cheat  in  business  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  they  could  not  earn  their  bread  otherwise. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  that  dishonesty  is  the 
only  policy  that  will  succeed  in  Persia.  The 
differences  in-  evangelical  and  Gregorian  doc¬ 
trines  exercised  them  little,  for  many  care  little 
for  their  special  doctrines  or  rites ;  but  a  right¬ 
eous  life  seems  impossible  to  them  in  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  few  are  willing  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  deny  themselves  illicit  worldly  gain. 
Other  besetting  sins  are  intemperance  and  gamb¬ 
ling.  The  latter  has  lately  come  in  like  a  flood 
among  Armenian  youth  and  many  gambling 
clubs  exist  among  them.  Some  are  skeptical, 
but  worldliness  and  indifference  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  an  entrance  upon  a  Christian  life. 

We  were  expecting  our  meetings  to  reach  a 
climax  during  Great  Week  of  Armenian  Lent, 
but  the  reign  of  terror  since  the  Moslem  out¬ 
break  against  the  Armenian  population  prevents 
any  one  from  coming  at  night.  No  great  results 
of  the  meetings  are  yet  evident,  but  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  relation  of  the  Armenians 
in  Tabriz  to  our  mission  work,  the  mere  fact 
that  such  a  series  of  Gospel  meetings  were  at¬ 
tended  by  interested  and  sympathetic  listeners 
is  a  great  encouragement.  It  has  been  a  seed¬ 
sowing  time  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
station.  Many  prejudices  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  have  been  removed.  More  persons  are  ready 
to  say  that  the  Evangelical  doctrines  are  true 
and  to  desire  the  reform  of  their  own  church, 
even  though  not  willing  to  break  with  it  out¬ 
wardly.  The  first  fruits  of  this  spiritual  awaken¬ 
ing  are  the  wives  of  two  of  our  church  members 
who  have  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  opposed  all 
evangelical  influences,  yet  who  now  gladly  take 
their  stand  for  the  truth.  Besides  these  a  half 
dozen  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  have 
professed  conversion. 

P.S. — The  Armenian  disturbances  have  been  I 


settled  through  the  Russian  Government.  The 
conditions  demanded  and  accepted  are : 

(1)  That  the  Persian  Government  rebuild  the 
houses  and  indemnify  those  whose  property  was 
seized. 

(2)  Guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  future. 

(3)  Punishment  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot. 

(4)  No  interference  with  the  accused  Armenian 
over  whom  the  riot  started,  unless  his  guilt  is 
properly  proven.  Until  then,  the  Russian 
Government  holds  him  innocent. 

The  Persians  are  cowed,  but  indignant 

DEATH  OF  BET.  DB.  OBOCKEB. 

The  death  of  Rev.  James  Norton  Crocker, 
D.D.  of  Saratoga,  on  June  20th,  has  carried  a 
shock  to  many  personal  friends  and  also  to  breth¬ 
ren  throughout  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which 
body  he  has  ofiScially  represented  since  1879  as 
Superintendent  of  its  feeble  churches  and  mission 
enterprises,  in  cooperation  with  the  Presbyteries. 
Formerly,  for  several  years.  Dr.  Lucas  of  Merid¬ 
ian,  shared  this  office  of  labor  and  responsibility 
with  Dr.  Crocker,  but  he  has  borne  it  alone  the 
last  five  years.  His  intimate  friends  have  been 
aware  of  his  heavy  task,  but  it  was  not  in  him 
to  complain,  or  to  spare  himself  in  its  discharge. 
He  loved  and  sought  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  churches,  especially  of  those  needing  help 
and  encouragement,  and  hie  influence  has  been 
salutary  and  pervasive. 

He  paid  The  Evangelist  office  a  visit,  as  was 
his  wont,  when  in  the  city  but  a  short  month 
since — seeming  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits. 
We  sympathize  with  all  those  to  whom  hie  sud¬ 
den  death  has  come  as  a  personaPsorrow.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Saratoga  Assemblies  of  1894  and  1896, 
will,  many  of  them,  recall  Dr.  Crocker’s  efficiency 
as  the  executive  of  the  local  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements.  For  days  during  the  hours  of  ses¬ 
sion  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  post'in'the  vesti¬ 
bule,  ready  to  answer  any  question'or  to  facilitate 
in  any  way  possible  the  comfort  of  delegatee. 
His  patience  and  courtesy  were  unfailing. 

Dr.  Crocker  had  just  reached^the  age  of  seventy, 
having  been  born  in  Cambridge,  New  York,  May 
13th,  1827.  His  first  charge,  after^graduating 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  was  at  Carlisle,  Schoharie 
county,  and  his  next  at  Carlton,  Saratoga  county. 
He  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs  in  1869,  becom¬ 
ing  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  a  time. 
Resuming  the  ministry  (which  he  had  never  en¬ 
tirely  intermitted)  he  became  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Newland  chapel  of  Saratoga,  which,  under 
his  own  and  the  labors  of  his  successors,  became 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Crocker’s 
Entire  ministry  has  thus  been  spent  within  the 
bounds  of  what  is  now  the  Synod  of  New  York. 
It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty  devolving  upon  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Helwig,  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Urbana,  Ohio — the  scene 
of  the  recent  lynching  of  a  negro — has  felt  called 
upon  to  preach  a  sermon  in  view  of  that  very 
untoward  incident,  which  seems  to  have  dazed 
the  whole  community,  revealing  as  it  did 
depths  of  passion  and  insubordination  to  law, 
never  before  suspected.  Dr.  Helwig  repudiates 
the  charge  that  his  sermon  is  a  defence  of  mob- 
law.  Such  accusation  has  been  made  and  re¬ 
peated,  and  in  order  to  refute  it,  he  preached  it 
a  second  time,  and  then  gave  the  manuscript  to 
the  local  press.  It  occupies  two  numbers  of  The 
Times-Citizen  of  Urbana.  While  condemning 
what  has  been  done,  the  preacher  expends  his 
strength  in  palliating  the  fell  deed  of  his  commu  - 
nity — we  must  not  say  hie  own  people  and  flock. 
The  fact  that  criminals  of  all  sorts  go  unwhipped 
of  justice  through  our  courts,  or  when  convicted 
are  pardoned  by  Governors,  goes  far,  in  Dr.Hel- 
wig’s  view,  to  account  for,  though  not  to  excuse 
or  justify,  what  has  been  done  at  Urbana. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  CRUCIFIXION. 

A  correepondent,  writing  to  The  Evangelist, 
makes  the  following  inquiry:  “Can  Dr.  Field 
give  some  account  of  a  hill  outside  of  Jerusalem 
spoken  of  as  ‘Gordon’s  Calvary,’  said  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  skull — when  discovered,  and  to  what  extent 
in  it  thought  to  be  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  cru 
cifixion  ?’’ 

This  is  a  very  short  question,  but  not  so  easily 
answered.  “The  place  of  our  Lord’s  cruci¬ 
fixion'’  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
ecclesiastical  historians  for  1600  years.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  tradition  it  was  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where,  to  this  day  they  point  out  the  very  spot, 
and  think  the  proof  is  made  positive  by  the  fact 
that  they  show  the  rent  in  the  rocks  caused  by 
the  earthquake!  With  this  ancient  tradition  I 
had  no  wish  to  raise  a  question,  but  gave  my¬ 
self  up  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  place. 
Turning  back  to  what  I  wrote  in  Jerusalem 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  find  some  refiections  that  1 
cannot  read  even  now  without  a  very  tender  feel¬ 
ing:* 

“  And  is  this  the  spot  where  my  Saviour  died  t 
How  can  I  tell  what  others,  far  wiser  and  more 
learned,  have  tried  in  vain  to  determine  f  Tradition 
affirms  it,  and  even  points  to  the  holes  in  the  rock 
in  which  the  three  crosses  Stood.  It  there  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  tradition  to  rest  upon,  that  alone  would  in¬ 
vest  it  with  a  sacred  interest.  Here,  where  genera¬ 
tions  have  knelt  in  adoration  of  their  expiring  Lord, 
his  death  is  more  real  and  more  present  than  on  any 
other  spot  of  earth.  But  there  is  at  least  a  reason¬ 
able  presumption  that  the  tradition  is  founded  on 
reality.  Underneath  the  pavement  is  a  rock  which 
answers  to  the  Mount  of  Crucifixion.  Indeed  one 
may  reach  down  through  an  opening  in  the  marble 
floor,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fissure  which  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake,  when 
“  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  graves  were  opened.” 
None  can  deny  that  this  may  be  the  spot.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  disciples  in  the  first  centuries 
kept  the  secret  of  the  place,  concealing  it  until  it 
was  safe  to  mark  it  by  an  altar  of  worship.  If  this 
be  so,  then  am  I  at  this  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
true  Calvary,  standing  where  Mary  stood— “  Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  Miky  the  mother  of  Jesus.” 
Of  the  Roman  soldiers,  it  is  said,  “And  sitting  down 
they  watched  him  there.”  We  too  may  watch,  silent 
and  observant  of  that  closing  scene. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  there  were  other  points 
within  the  circuit  of  Jerusalem  that  might  have 
been  “Golgotha.’’  The  one  to  which  our  cor¬ 
reepondent  refers  as  “Gordon’s  Calvary’’  (a 
name  taken,  I  presume,  from  “Chinese  Gor¬ 
don,’’  who  was  as  eminent  as  a  Christian  as  he 
was  as  a  soldier, )  strikes  any  observer  who  goes 
about  Zion,  and  marks  not  only  the  towers 
thereof,  but  any  features  of  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

In  my  walks  about  the  holy  city  I  observed, 
near  the  Damascus  gate,  a  rocky  mound  or  knoll, 
which  had  the  shape  of  a  skull,  but  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  tomb  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  might 
have  been,  judging  not  only  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  above,  but  from  the  cavity  below,  as 
underneath  the  projecting  rock  there  is  a 
recess  in  which  the  prophet  might  have  been 
buried.  This  is  the  very  spot  which  is  called 
“Gordon’s  Calvary,’’  but  which  has  no  reason 
for  bearing  his  name  any  more  than  the  name 
of  any  one  who  had  looked  upon  it  in  all  the 
agea,  and  ventured  the  same  opinion.  Whatever 
I  might  think,  I  did  not  presume  to  express  an 
opinion  in  the  face  of  all  the  learned  authorities 
of  the  past 
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But  the  question  which  I  did  not  feel  compe¬ 
tent  to  “tackle,”  has  since  been  decided  some¬ 
what  peremptorily  by  an  authority  which  is  not 
apt  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Some  years  after  my  visit  to  Jerusalem,  I  was 
followed  by  my  friend  and  brother.  Dr.  Talmage, 
who  wrote  me  a  letter  from  Damascus  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  great  discovery.  He  had  been  on 
the  spot  and  settled  it.  He  had  stood  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  skull ;  and  a  light  from  heaven 
burst  upon  him,  like  the  light  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  He  did  not  need  to  argue  the  matter — 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  sacred  spot — and  to 
confirm  it  before  men  and  angels,  he  seized 
upon  a  large  stone  and  “with  his  own  hands” 
rolled  it  down  from  the  sacred  mount,  and 
shipped  it  to  America,  to  be  put  in  the  wall  of 
the  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  have  seen 
it  myself!  Could  our  brother  want  any  further 
proof  f  It  is  certainly  to  the  honor  of  our 
country  that  the  mystery  that  had  been  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  was  solved  by  the 
I  lightning  eye  and  instant  appropriation  of  an 
American  traveller.  H.  M.  F. 


ATTACKS  UPON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

That  “glory  of  the  age,”  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  the  concerted  movement  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  has 
made  its  way  thus  far  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  various  quarters.  It  had  to  encounter  the 
unfriendly  influence  of  great  civil  governments 
whose  commercial  interests  were  thought  to  be 
imperilled.  It  had  to  bear  up  against  the  bril. 
liant  raillery  of  wits  like  Sydney  Smith  and  the 
scoffing  of  humorists  like  Dickens,  the  stolid 
predestinarianism  of  churchmen  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  prime  movers  in  the  work  were 
taking  God’s  business  out  of  His  hands,  and  the 
timidity,  indifference  and  lack  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  great  body  of  Christians.  Unbe¬ 
lievers  of  all  classes  of  course  had  their  fling, 
satirical,  contemptuous,  or  malignant,  at  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  with  superabundant  learning  and 
wisdom  they  held  themselves  ready  to  prove  ut¬ 
terly  presumptuous,  ill  conceived,  or  chimerical. 
Of  late  the  once  prevailing  tone  of  disparagement 
of  Foreign  Missions  has  been  greatly  modified, 
and  the  form  of  attack  which  we  have  now  to  meet 
is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  any  with  which 
the  Church  has  yet  been  called  to  deal.  Its  tone 
is  judicial.  It  discards  contemptuous  and  abu¬ 
sive  epithets,  or  uses  them  very  sparingly.  All 
direct  attack  is  avoided,  and  the  things  that  are 
said  in  disparagement  of  missions  are  thrown 
out  by  the  way,  as  it  were,  in  the  discussion  of 
other  matters.  Philosophical,  historic  and  racial 
considerations,  have  taken  the  place  of  scoffing 
and  satire  and  detraction.  Distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  ability,  enlisted  in  the  work  of  entertaining 
the  reading  public  in  matters  of  geography,  for¬ 
eign  travel,  ethnology,  folk  lore  and  the  like, 
ingeniously  weave  into  the  web  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  arguments  in  depreciation  of  missionary 
work  that  appear  not  to  spring  out  of  any  hostil¬ 
ity  to  Christianity — oh,  no,  of  course  not  ! — but 
simply  to  have  occurred  to  the  writer  as  natural 
inferences  from  his  handling  of  other  topics. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  attack  (for  it  is 
an  attack)  is  likely  to  be  most  marked  upon 
a  class  of  minds  which  the  Church  can  least  af> 
ford  to  see  alienated  from  sympathy  in  its  work 
— the  thoughtful,  the  reflective,  the  intelligent, 
the  alert  young  minds  that  are  influenced  by 
books,  and  from  which  the  intellectual  ability 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  recruited.  The  peril  is 
great  that  such  minds,  many  of  them,  will  be 
led  to  say  in  substance,  “Alas  !  our  fathers 
were  in  error  in  this  matter;  their  zeal  outran 
their  knowledge;  this  missionary  business,  after 
all,  is  a  wild  goose  chase ;  the  more  we  look  into 
it  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  and  with 
clear  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  involved,  the 
more  we  see  that  missions  to  races  outside  the 
Aryan  stock  are  a  mistake.” 


No  better  illustration  of  what  we  are  saying 
can  be  given  than  is  found  in  a  work  recently 
published  about  Japan — a  work  which  on  many 
accounts  deserves  very  high  commendation.  It 
is  dainty  in  form,  beautifully  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated,  scholarly  in  its  treatment  of  linguistic 
topics,  executed  with  high  literary  skill  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  entertaining  and  instructive  in  the  in¬ 
formation  it  imparts.  But  running  all  through 
it  there  is  the  most  ingenious  and  dangerous 
disparagement  of  Christian  missions  to  the  East 
which  we  have  anywhere  seen.  “There  are  no 
precedents,”  the  writer  says,  “on  which  to  build 
the  hope  of  any  genuine  conversion  of  a  Turanian 
race  to  Chribtianity.  ”  The  amiable  and  honor¬ 
able  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  are  painted 
in  such  attractive  colors  as  powerfully  to  suggest 
the  conclusion  which  Hearn  makes  no  scruple 
in  emphatically  formulating,  that  the  Japanese 
are  better  off  without  Christianity  than  they 
would  be  with  it.  In  the  chapters — and  they 
are  most  curious  and  instructive  chapters — on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  written  language  and  the 
spoken  language  of  this  people,  it  is  so  broadly 
hinted  that  no  smart  boy  could  fail  to  take  the 
hint,  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  any  of  the 
missionaries  have  ever  even  remotely  succeeded 
in  gaining  such  mastery  over  the  language  as  to 
make  the  people  understand  what  the  teachers 
of  the  new  religion  are  driving  at.  “In  a  broad 
view  of  the  missionary  situation,”  says  this 
writer,  “the  odds  are  indeed  hopeless.  The  army 
of  invasion  is  confronted  primarily  with  the  fact 
that,  in  all  history  religious  propagandism  has 
always  been  confined  within  racial  limits.” 

The  answer  to  all  this  which  a  sound  and  sober 
Christian  intelligence  would  be  able  to  give, 
will  often  fail  to  present  itself  to  a  mind,  espe¬ 
cially  the  mind  of  a  young  person,  which  has 
been  captivated  by  the  literary  ability  and  wide 
information  of  such  an  author  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  That  the  Christian  system  is  either 
true  or  false ;  that  Jesus  Christ  either  is  or  is 
not  the  living  Lord  of  men,  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning;  that  if  Christianity  is  true, 
the  systems  of  all  heathen  religions  are  false; 
that  the  conversion  of  one  such  man  as  Ooboo- 
kiah,  or  Joseph  Nurdy  Neesima,  or  Narayan 
Sheshadrai,  proves  the  possibility  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  race  generally ;  that  the  triumphs  of 
the  Christian  faith  over  Gauls  and  Celts  and 
Teutons  and  Pacific  Islanders,  were  once  to  ap¬ 
pearance  as  hopeless  as  the  triumph  over  the 
Buddhism  of  China  or  Japan — these  are  thoughts 
which  may  come  to  certain  minds  all  too  tardily 
to  prevent  their  alienation  from  a  work  which 
has  ever  been  the  main  and  central  concern  with 
a  faithful  and  spiritual  church. 

No  doubt  the  comparative  study  of  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  world  which  has  of  late  begun  to  en¬ 
gage  the  minds  and  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  friends  of  missionary 
work,  may  do  much  toward  supplying  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poison  on  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
marking.  We  wish  that  rather  more  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  has  fallen 
under  our  eye  could  be  given  to  it  in  some  of 
our  missionary  magazines.  Clebious. 

And  now  a  German  periodical  devoted  to  East¬ 
ern  countries,  reports  that  two  mail  steamers 
*ire  running  on  the  Dead  Sea!  “Mail  steam* 
ers,  ”  indeed !  They  may  be  propelled  by  steam, 
but, to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  sea  they  are  to 
navigate,  the  “steamer”  could  hardly  be  larger 
than  an  Indian  canoe.  They  are  probably  of 
the  dimensions  of  a  naphtha  launch.  It  is  said 
also  that  “two  small  motor  boats  are  being 
built  to  run  on  the  Jordan!”  They  must  be 
small  indeed,  and  held  in  a  firm  hand  to  do 
much  voyaging  on  that  rapid  mountain  stream. 
And  finally  it  is  solemnly  proposed  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Port  Said  across  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  to  the  Persian  Gulf  !  This  road  will  run 
along  the  base  of  Sinai !  Alas !  alas !  what  are 
we  coming  to  ?  I  had  rather  get  my  first  view  of 
Sinai  from  the  back  of  a  camel.  H.  M.F. 
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THE  BEHINNINH  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

Our  correspondent  “Coronal”  in  last  week’s 
paper,  gave  a  painful  and  truthful  picture  of 
ministerial  trial,  in  his  article,  “A  Case  of  Life 
and  Death.”  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  experiences  of  men  seeking  a  charge,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  present  possession,  will  agree 
in  confirming  every  statement  in  that  most 
timely  and  important  communication.  It  is  the 
instant  and  urgent  duty  of  Presbyteries  to  take 
such  cases  lovingly  and  earnestly  in  hand.  The 
difBculty  is  in  doing  what  each  member  of 
Presbytery  knows  to  be  incumbent  upon  it. 
Many  and  various  expedients  have  been  tried, 
or  rather  suggested  under  stress;  our  brother 
Perry  from  Canada  has  reminded  us  year  by 
year  of  our  duty;  committees  on  vacant  churches 
and  unemployed  ministers  have  been  appointed 
and  yet  the  trouble  is  untouched,  save  in  a 
tentative  and  timid  way,  with  no  marked  result. 
“Corona”  gives  one  hindrance  to  any  effective 
service,  in  the  rush  for  vacant  churches ;  but  a 
more  serious  one  is  the  frequent  hostility  of  va. 
cant  churches  to  the  advice  of  a  committee.  Any 
Presbyter  who  has  tried  to  deal  with  churches 
looking  for  a  pastor  in  the  interest  of  a  deserv¬ 
ing  man,  has  found  out  something  that  makes 
him  reluctant  to  do  it  again.  It  seems  to 
delight  some  sessions  to  snub  a  nominee  The 
worst  thing  to  do  in  the  interest  of  any  man,  is 
to  tell  some  of  our  congregational  committees 
that  they  would  be  wise  to  call  him.  The  re¬ 
sult,  in  very  many  cases,  would  be  to  make  that 
particular  call  impossible.  How  it  comes  about, 
we  do  not  try  to  explain ;  we  only  state  a  fact  of 
experience.  Human  nature  is  strong  in  such 
places  and  we  have  to  meet  it  with  so  much 
grace  as  we  have.  Reciprocally  our  human  na¬ 
ture  has  rarely  grace  enough  to  invite  a  snub  for 
one  whom  we  esteem  highly  enough  to  become 
his  champion.  Taking  things  as  they  are, 
individual  members  of  Presbytery  can  usually 
best  serve  their  friends  by  failing  to  press  their 
claims  on  any  vacant  church.  Think  of  the 
trouble  raised,  if  Presbytery  should  presume 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  right  in  regulating 
calls  I  That  shows  us  where  we  stand  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  diflSculty 
which  “Corona”  eloquently  and  pathetically  por¬ 
trays. 

So  much  the  more  important  is  it  therefore  to 
go  behind  the  present  distress  and  seek  for  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble.  The  question :  How 
came  you  to  be  wanting  a  charge  ?  is  close,  but 
it  is  both  kind  and  conclusive.  A  minister,  in 
all  ordinary  conditions,  should  neither  consent 
to  be  released  from  one  charge  nor  ask  his  re 
lease  from  Presbytery,  until  his  way  to  another 
is  reasonably  clear.  No  church  has  a  right  to 
crowd  out  a  faithful  pastor ;  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  who  sanctions  such  an  act  is  culpable  as 
well  as  cowardly.  The  right  of  a  pastor  to  re¬ 
main  should  be  held  inviolable  so  long  as  no 
other  field  opens  to  him  and  no  act  or  derelic¬ 
tion  on  his  part  justifies  a  penalty.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  recognized  and  insisted  upon 
with  firmness,  consistency  and  good  sense.  A 
man  should  not  be  allowed  to  displace  himself 
on  punctilio.  Pride  is  right  and  sensitiveness 
is  honorable,  but  neither  are  sufScient  grounds 
for  a  pastor’s  picking  himself  up  from  his 
post  and  going  out  into  the  wilderness  of  wan¬ 
dering.  We  have  heard  good  men  say  in  Presby¬ 
tery  that  if  they  knew  three  men  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  them,  they  would  resign.  Such  boasts 
are — bosh  I  A  faithful  pastor  will  often  raise 
opposition ;  his  first  duty  is  not  to  fiy,  but  to 
face  it  and  make  it  his  friend.  That  is  the 
Gospel’s  way;  we  must  make  of  our  enemies 
friends;  and  that  means  patience,  humility, 
love  and  work,  but  not  resignation  of  ofiSce  and 
retreat  to  solitude. 

Just  here  we  think  our  Presbyteries  greatly  at 
fault  in  not  sufficiently  sustaining  pastors  and 
restraining  their  impulses  to  resign.  To  stay 


in  a  i>arish  where  things  are  lovely  is  no  merit ; 
the  great  strength  of  a  man  is  shown  when  he 
finds  trouble  and  then  by  every  grace  and  gift, 
by  all  firmness  and  tact,  sets  himself  to  over¬ 
come  it.  This  is  a  part  of  his  discipline  and 
his  duty  alike.  To  resign  for  personal  reasons 
is  sometimes  a  sin ;  and  when  a  man’s  temper 
or  disposition  to  dictate  makes  him  unpopular, 
his  first  duty  is  to  subdue  himself ;  to  stay  and 
be  made  wiser  and  better  by  the  experience,  not 
to  go  out  and  enjoy  his  personal  triumph  at  the 
expense  of  being  idle.  These  are  the  beginnings 
of  sorrows ;  and  we  cure  our  troubles  best  by 
going  back  to  the  root.  Of  course,  there  are 
special  cases  of  sickness  and  the  poverty  of 
churches.  These  can  be  met,  if  they  are  all. 
The  majority  of  cases  can  be  dealt  with  best  at 
the  beginning. 

THE  DIPLOMA  KEIHNS. 

By  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Somewhere  amid  our  worldly  possessions  there 
is  a  tubular  box  of  japanned  tin  that  for  near 
half  a  century  has  been  the  repository  of  parch¬ 
ments  of  no  great  value  and  very  little  interest, 
to  anybody  else ;  and  yet  when  we  laid  it  away 
with  its  first  deposit,  a  bachelor’s  diploma,  if 
there  had  been  a  fire,  that  would  have  been  the 
first  treasure  to  be  preserved.  Once  and  again 
the  good  college  has  remembred  her  children 
and  literary  societies  have  joined  with  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  to  award  diplomas,  until  that 
quaint  repository  where  the  first  sacred  parch¬ 
ment  rattled  alone,  has  become  plethoric  with 
dignity  and  age.  When  we  read  the  other  day 
that  Yale  had  just  given  over  seven  hundred 
diplomas,  and  Harvard  near  to  a  thousand,  we 
computed  roughly  the  number  for  the  whole 
country,  and  fell  to  musing  on  the  reign  of  the 
diploma.  The  personal  struggle  and  the  parental 
sacrifice  represented  by  our  first  college  diploma, 
grew,  in  our  thoughts  of  the  myriads  graduating 
to-day,  to  stupendous  measures  of  commanding 
force, and  made  the  realm  over  which  the  diploma 
rules  seem  to  be  the  mightiest  empire  of  the 
earth.  If  the  autumnal  ballots  of  a  great  peo¬ 
ple,  like  snow  fiakes,  symbolize  silent  might,  the 
summer  fiocks  of  diplomas,  like  lustrous  leaves 
of  a  magical  tree,  proclaim  a  kingdom  which  in 
a  noble  sense  is  not  of  this  world,  yet  rules  it 
with  a  majestic  certainty  and  strength  next  to 
that  which  is  distinctly  divine. 

So  in  these  early  days  of  summer  the  diploma 
reigns  over  us;  the  whole  world  feels  the  spell 
of  the  new  administration ;  some  gentler  hand 
seems  to  be  on  the  machinery;  some  higher  in- 
fiuences  are  shaping  the  courses  of  life  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  the  ideals  of  society.  Just  as  when  sixty 
years  ago  England’s  young  Queen  came  to  her 
throne,  her  innocence  and  youthful  purpose  to 
be  good  and  do  the  best  things  for  all  her  people, 
gave  her  a  divine  right  to  command  loyal  love ; 
so  now  the  best  of  our  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  giving  voice  to  our  holiest  aspira¬ 
tions  and  we  are  ready  to  grant  them  the  right  to 
rule  over  us  by  a  charter  as  old  as  man’s  first 
knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  as  his  first  heart¬ 
beat  of  parental  love,  as  his  first  yearning  look 
into  the  face  of  his  Maker  and  friend.  First  of 
all,  the  reign  of  the  diploma  is  holy;  it  may  be 
imperious  and  despotic,  because  the  way  is 
made  easy ;  it  may  put  youth  before  age  and 
make  our  venerables  give  precedence  to  the  new 
comers;  that  is  not  an  offence  nor  a  dereliction 
on  the  part  of  our  reigning  powers;  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  our  laureated  youth  to  assert  itself, 
on  the  presumption  that  it  represents  the  noblest 
characteristics  of  our  cultured  manhood,  and  so 
long  as  these  are  in  the  ascendant,  the  reign  of 
the  diploma  covers  a  realm  of  life  larger  than 
the  holy  Roman  Empire ;  so  large  indeed  that 
there  is  no  learning  of  any  age  untouched  ;  so 
liberal  that  there  is  no  educated  faith  or  form  of 
religion  uncongenial  or  without  a  place  and 
jurisdiction.  The  real  catholic  rule  of  to  day  is 


that  of  the  scholastic  diploma.  This  holy  em¬ 
pire  has  anticipated  formal  church  unity ;  the 
kingdom  of  the  diploma  has  more  fully  come 
than  the  kingdom  of  religious  conformity. 
Scholarship  is  orthodox  all  the  learned  world 
over;  i^nd  a  scholar  excommunicated  from  his 
church  finds  a  refuge  in  the  fellowship  of 
schools,  as  exiles  have  sought  the  shelter  of 
friendly  flags.  By-and-bye,  let  us  hope,  the 
holy  reign  of  the  diploma  will  reach  over  from 
the  schools  of  the  world  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  lands ! 

If  now  the  reign  of  the  diploma  is  anything 
less  than  holy,  there  must  be  debasement  in  its 
character  and  disorder,  demoralization  among  its 
recipients.  It  grows  yearly  mure  difficult  to  tell 
just  what  a  diploma  represents;  we  do  not  sail 
the  deep  seas  of  broad  scholarship ;  but,  in  the 
narrow  straits  of  specialism,  find  uses  for  new 
charts,  new  standards,  new  decorations.  Confu¬ 
sion  of  spirit  comes  when  you  see  a  diploma  for 
“the  humanities”  in  whole  given  out  along 
with  a  diploma  for  filling  a  tooth  I  The  gradu¬ 
ate  from  a  special  course,  largely  of  easy  elec¬ 
tion,  puts  on  airs  and  takes  himself  seriously 
among  the  literati,  as  the  church  officer  we  once 
knew  claimed  homage  and  high  place  among 
Christians  because  an  association  to  which  he 
belonged  had  dubbed  him  “thrice  illustrious 
master”  1  It  is  the  diffusion  of  the  diploma 
that  carries  with  it  a  danger  to  its  authority ; 
and  some  signs  there  are  that,  as  has  happened 
to  the  ballot,  too  liberal  decorations  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  original  sacredness  of  a  degree.  For 
while  the  standards  of  preparation  for  higher 
schools  have  been  gradually  raised,  the  reach  of 
a  diploma  downward  has  been  rapid, till  now  any 
man  who  can  do  one  thing  well  is  honored 
equally  with  the  master  of  all  arts.  This  seems 
to  be  a  violation  of  scholastic  justice,  an  injury 
as  difficult  to  repair  as  the  unwise  extension  of 
a  popular  franchise.  Colleges  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  restrain  themselves  in  the  giving  of 
honorary  degrees,  refusing  all  claimants  for  a 
series  of  years  sometimes;  yet  if  they  refuse  to 
give  students  a  diploma  for  skill  in  pulling  teeth 
or  proficiency  in  pounding  a  piano  forte,  they 
are  left  in  the  lurch  by  other  institutions  and 
humbled  at  last  into  quiet  subserviency  to  the 
demand  for  popular,  cheap  diplomas.  So  the 
air  of  summer  is  filled  with  “flying  rolls,”  as 
numerous  and  often  as  meaningless  as  the  leaves 
of  autumn  and  we  are  led  to  pray  for  a  “diploma 
trust,”  which,  if  it  did  not  raise  the  price, 
would  at  least  insure  the  quality. 

Now  that  we  have  begun  to  speak  our  con¬ 
servative  mind,  let  us  add  that  a  further  danger 
to  the  diploma,  lurks  in  what  may  be  styled 
“diplomatic  courtesies,”  or  more  bluntly  the 
diploma  “pull.”  Of  course,  this  refers  mainly 
to  honorary  decorations;  but  the  results  are 
debasing  and  deplorable.  Riches  are  fugacious, 
but  they  are  enticeable ;  baits  are  lawful,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  hook  the  fish;  gifts  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  even  if  the  receipt  is  written  on 
college  parchment  and  stamped  with  official  seals ; 
little  colleges  find  it  necessary  to  get  recognition 
and  some  men  are  willing  to  wear  the  little  col¬ 
leges’  diploma  as  a  walking  advertisement.  We 
must  not  complain;  the  late  Di.  Samuel  H.Cox, 
when  chancellor  of  a  woman’s  school,  gave  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  to  be  worn  by  men  and  justified  it. 
But  when  degrees  are  given  by  schools,  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  “parties,”  the  offence  is  fla¬ 
grant;  the  church  and  the  State  are  both  dis¬ 
honored  ;  the  dignity  of  the  diploma  is  utterly 
sunk  in  the  disgust  of  an  outraged  love  for  true 
learning  and  honest  honors.  How  bitter  a  thing 
it  is  to  see  college  degrees  worn  like  jewels  got 
under  false  pretences  1  How  can  we  make  it 
dangerous  for  men  to  flaunt  openly  such  ill  got¬ 
ten  diplomas  f  What  penalty  can  we  inflict  on 
schools  that  descend  so  low ;  depart  so  far  from 
college  morality,  deny  so  unblushingly  the 
primary  virtue  of  a  getuine  diploma  ?  Let  us. 
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for  to-day  at  least,  forget  them;  tor  the  diploma 
market  is  stocked  with  all  Tarieties  of  values  aud 
the  fcwtunate  owners  of  good  securities  fears 
not  oompetition  with  the  spurious. 

Young  friends  of  the  diploma  brigade  and  all 
who  wear  honorably  gained  college  decorations, 
we  salute  you !  You  are  the  nobility  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  your  riches  no  man  can  take  away ! 


HOW  PRESBYTERIANISM  FLOURISHES  IN 
CANADA. 

The  Canada  General  Assembly  convened,  as 
usual,  in  June  instead  of  May,  nearly  a  month 
later  than  our  own  Assembly,  in  the  rising  city 
of  Winnipeg.  The  reports  indicated  a  year  of 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  harmonious 
churches,  their  ministers  and  elders,  to  over¬ 
take,  as  they  would  say,  the  grand  work  that 
lies  at  their  very  doors,  as  well  as  on  more  dis¬ 
tant  fielda  Their  gifts  to  Foreign  Missions 
have  been  larger  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 
And  they  are  widely  distributed.  Fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  went  to  India,  about  seven 
thousand  were  expended  upon  the  work  in  the 
New  Hebrides ;  nineteen  thousand  upon  Trini¬ 
dad  ;  upon  the  Indian  and  pioneer  work  in 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  twenty- 
one  thousand ;  upon  the  Japanese  mission  in 
Formosa,  eleven  thousand ;  upon  the  Hoan  work 
in  China,  nineteen  thouasnd,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  ten  thousand  upon  the  Chinese  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Indians  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  The  Assembly  changed  its  policy 
of  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  there  had  been 
much  complaint  by  the  missionaries  in  India, 
two  governing  bodies  being  now  sanctioned  for 
Central  India  insLead  of  one — the  women  being 
accorded  a  council  of  their  own.  This  was  the 
most  important  and  critical  matter  before  the 
Assembly.  At  first  it  was  divided,  but  after  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  a  special  commitete  appointed  by 
the  Moderator,  which  spent  days  and  nights 
over  it,  they  came  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

The  fund  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers  is 
doing  well.  An  honcnrably  retired  minister  may 
now  draw  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
year  if  the  state  of  the  fund  permit.  But  no  one 
last  year  drew  more  than  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  church  is  aiming 
at  an  endowment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  apart  from  what  comes  into  the  fund 
from  ministerial  rates  and  congregational  con¬ 
tributions.  The  widows’  and  orphans’  fund  is 
doing  good  work. 

The  Canada  church  is  patterned  after  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  Thus  it  has  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  scheme  which  aims  to  secure  for  each  pas¬ 
tor  a  minimum  stipend  of  $750  with  a  manse. 
This  fund  also  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 

The  total  of  communicants  of  the  Canada 
Church  has  increased  8,244,  the  past  church 
year,  and  now  numbers  196,404.  The  Sunday- 
schools  reported  156,104  pupils,  or  an  increase  of 
3,040,  with  18,078  teachers  and  ofQcers.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  reporting  were 
919,  an  increase  of  123,  with  31,615  members, 
an  increase  of  6,769.  Church  life  and  work,  as 
detailed  by  the  committee  in  charge,  showed  an 
increased  interest  in  the  Sunday  services,  and 
a  larger  attendance  of  young  people  at  the  mid¬ 
week  meetings. 

And  our  brethren  over  the  border  bid  fair  in 
due  time  to  rival  our  own  great  Home  Mission 
operations.  Their  Superintendent,  Dr-  Robert¬ 
son,  is  a  man  of  resources,  and  he  has  been  vis¬ 
iting  the  British  churches  the  past  spring,  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  story  of  his  wants  for  the  great 
British  Possessions  -  of  the  Northwest,  and  we 
presume  inviting  any  who  doubt,  or  who  are 
attracted  by  his  story,  to  come  over  and  see  for 
themselves!  Being  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen 


as  well  as  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  doubtless  in  a  strait  as  to  his  duty  to 
add  one  more  to  hie  country’s  contingent  in  the 
great  Jubliee  procession  in  her  honor,  or  to 
appear  in  quite  another  role  many  a  Sabbath 
day’s  journey  away  from  the  gay  multitudes  of 
London.  But  duty  triumphed,  and  he  arrived 
at  Winnipeg  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  was  able  to  assure  his  brethren,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  very  enthusiastic  welcome,  that 
as  a  result  of  his  visit  among  the  home  churches, 
fully  140,000  would  come  from  Britain  to  help  in 
the  home  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Canada.  Montreal  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  COAL  REGIONS. 

This  year  the  Fourth  of  July  came  on  Sunday, 
and  therefore  gave  a  peculiar  direction  to  the 
lessons  of  that  holy  day.  On  such  a  day  we 
think  not  only  of  oui  personal  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  but  especially  of  our  duties  to  our 
country.  The  ministers  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  could  hardly  help  thinking  of  the 
strike  which  has  been  ordered  in  the  coal  re¬ 
gions,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great 
deal  of  strife  and  bitterness,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  distress,  of  privation  and  of  misery. 
What  the  men  involved  most  need  just  now  is 
patience,  calming  their  minds  to  look  all 
around  the  subject,  that  they  may  judge  soberly 
and  wisely.  There  is  surely  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  nor,  we  believe,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  give 
them  employment,  to  cut  down  their  pay.  We 
are  told  that  about  half  of  those  who  have 
obeyed  the  order  of  their  leaders  and  stopped 
work,  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country. 
It^would  be  interesting,  and  we  think  encour¬ 
aging  to  all  advocates  of  “fair  pay  for  a  fair 
day’s  work,’’  could  a  full  and  reliable  com¬ 
parison  be  made  between  the  wages  of  these  men, 
who  were  mostly  miners  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  came,  and  their  earnings  here  in 
America,  which  they  are  just  now  urged  to 
refuse  as  insufficient.  As  a  general  fact,  our 
preachers,  while  repudiating  pessimism  in  all  its 
forme,  have  not  disguised  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  special  burden  upon  those  who  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  equipped  for  the  race  that  is  before  thorn, 
to  devote  themselves  untiringly  to  the  elevation 
of  the  public  sentiment  and  action  of  the  people. 
They  may  no  longer  stand  apart  and  aloof  from 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  hour, 
which  closely  involve  those  of  a  still  higher 
nature. 

PABK  COIXEGE  AND  INTERSTATE  OBATOKT. 

It  appears  that  there  are  friends  of  Park  Col¬ 
lege  who  have  not  heard  of,  or  who  at  least  do 
not  quite  comprehend,  the  honor  gained  by  her 
in  oratory,  not  long  since.  Let  me  premise  that 
the  colleges  of  the  Central  States  formed  an  In¬ 
terstate  Oratorical  Association  a  number  of  years 
ago.  To-day  it  includes  ten  States — Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In 
each  State  during  the  year  a  contest  is  held  be¬ 
tween  representatives  from  all  the  colleges  of  the 
State  and  in  the  spring  the  successful  contest¬ 
ants  in  each  State  meet  for  the  interstate  contest 
This  year  the  contest  was  held  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Missouri 
orator  won  first  place.  The  honor  belongs  to 
Mr.  Perl  D.  Decker  of  Park  College. 

It  thus  goes  without  saying,  that  Park  College 
is  strong  in  oratory  and  elocution  Credit  for 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Verrill  and  Burt,  both  graduates  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  New  York.  The  number  of  con¬ 
tests  held  each  year  at  Park  and  the  interest 
maintained  in  them,  shows  the  attitude  of  the 


college  and  Mr.  Decker’s  success  at  Columbia 
is  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  done. 
Mr.  Decker  won  the  State  contest  earlier  in  the 
year  at  Kansas  City  and  by  hard  work  per¬ 
fected  his  oration,“The  Basic  Law  of  Progress,  ’ ’ 
and  his  delivery  of  it,  till  he  was  easily  first  in 
the  final  contest. 

All  friends  of  the  college  may  rest  assured  that 
even  though  Mr.  Decker’s  place  may  not  be  at 
once  filled  as  a  prize  orator,  still  under  the 
supervision  of  those  in  charge.  Park  will  be  able 
to  maintain  its  present  high  position  in  this  im¬ 
portant  department  of  Question. 

Henry  Nelson  Bullard, 
Greek  Department,  Park  College. 


The  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  on  July  5th.  He  was  an  esteemed 
minister  and  writer  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  having  aided  as  a  zealous  Low  Church¬ 
man  in  its  formation  in  1873.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Geneva  College,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Gen¬ 
eral  Theological  Seminary  of  this  city — where 
also  he  was  born  August  24th,  1821.  He  served 
churches  in  Cazenovia,  Dansville,  Oswego,  and 
other  places,  and  was  efficient  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  stirring  days  of  the  war.  Dr.  Gallagher  has 
written  several  books  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  current  church  controversies. 


COIXEGE  BECOBD. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana,  this  year 
confers  the  following  higher  degrees:  Lit.D., 
Prof.  William  B.  Langsdorf  of  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity;  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Reeves  of  Gloucester 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  Leon  P.  Marshall  of 
Franklin,  Indiana;  LL.D.,  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming ; 
U.  Z.  Wiley,  Chief  Justice  of  Appellate  Court 
of  Indiana. 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  graduated  a  class 
of  forty-five  members,  St.  Clair  McKelway  giving 
the  address,  “Colleges  and  Men’’  his  theme. 
The  following  honorary  degrees  were  conferred : 
LL.D.,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  class  of  ’55. 
L.H.D.,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Brooklyn.  D.D., 
Rev.  Alfred  P.  Botsford,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey ; 
Rev.  Peter  H.  Brooks,  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bassett,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  Ph.D.,  James  E.  Bene¬ 
dict,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dinge,  Columbia  University. 

Wooster  University  conferred  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.,  upon  the  following:  Rev.  C.  S. 
McClelland,  Rev.  T.  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Thomson,  Rev.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.,  was  conferred  upon  Gen.  Ralph 
Er  Prime  of  Yonkers. 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  numbers 
twenty-two  graduates  in  the  classical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  scientific  courses.  Not  one  of 
them  uses  intoxicants  or  tobacco,  and  fourteen 
will  preach. 

At  the  commencement  of  Hamilton  College, 
June  2t4h,  A.B.  in  Course  was  conferred  on  the 
twenty  graduates  of  ’97;  B.Ph  ,  in  Course  on 
three,  and  the  same,  ex-Gratia  on  Joseph  Rudd, 
Utica;  A.B.,  Nunc  protunc  was  received  by 
Charles  Mortimer  Lee,  M.D.,  and  six  others; 
A.M.,  in  Course  was  conferred  upon  David  Rob¬ 
erts  Rodger,  M.D.,  and  ten  others;  A.M.,  ad 
Eundem  was  conferred  on  Hon.  Solon  Hunting- 
ton  Clough,  Benjamin  Chapman  Gilbert,  Albert 
Huntington  Chester,  Jr. ;  Ph.D.,  Honorary,  was 
conferred  upon  Principal  Archibald  Charles  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Jamaica,  New  York;  D.D.,  Honorary, 
was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  John  Wilford 
Jacks,  ’67,  Romulus,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Israel 
Newton  Terry,  (Amherst,  ’71),  Utica.  New  York, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Samuel  Child,  ’75,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut;  L.LD., Honorary,  upon  Hon.  Alfred 
William  Newman,  ’57,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
L.H.D.,  Honorary,  was  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Thomas  Samuel  Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New 
York  City. 
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SECOND  YOUTH. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

LUe’8  middle  passage  safely  passed. 

Tooth  for  a  while  retoros; 

On  every  headland  once  again 
Signal  or  beacon  burns. 

And  Faith  and  Hope,  that  fainting  sank 
Beneath  the  stormy  main. 

Rise  from  their  grave  and  plume  their  wings. 
And  sing  to  us  again. 

And  Love  comes  back  with  sweeter  smiles 
Than  those  he  wore  of  yore. 

And  Just  as  wickedly  beguiles 
And  mocks  us  as  before. 

For  but  an  hour !  The  lights  go  out  ' 
In  ashes  cold  and  grey; 

And  we  go  forth  to  life  and  love 
Whose  joy  shall  not  decay. 


THE  HEAVENS  IN  JULY. 

Those  whose  eastern  windows  are  unobstructed 
by  foliage  are  making  a  great  mistake  not  to 
rise  at  about  2.30  A.M.  and  look  at  Venue. 
Venus  will  not  again  for  eight  years  be  as  bright 
as  she  has  recently  been ;  she  is  even  now  slowly 
fading,  yet  blazes  like  a  young  sun,  illuminating 
the  room  and  casting  a  faint  shadow.  On  the  7th 
of  July  she  will  reach  her  greatest  westerly  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun,  and  then  can  probably  be 
seen  rising  in  the  east  as  early  as  1.30  A.M. 
Thereafter  she  will  be  receding  toward  the  sun, 
rising  later  and  later  until  again  lost  in  his  rays 
to  emerge  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun 
and  reappear  as  evening  star.  During  all  of 
July  she  can  be  seen  early  in  the  morning.  On 
the  22d  of  July  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  fixed  star  Ceres.  On  the  25th  Venus 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  moon.  At  about 
3  A.M.  the  waning  crescent  of  the  old  moon  and 
the  fiaming  disc  of  Venus  will  be  visible  in  the 
east  in  the  form  of  a  most  interesting  combina¬ 
tion.  One  day  later  the  combination  will  have 
vanished. 

July  is  to  be  a  most  interesting  month  in  the 
evening  skies.  The  great  race  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  which  has  been  going  on  for  months, 
is  to  reach  its  conclusion  on  the  24th  or  25th  of 
July.  Any  one  can  easily  watch  this  night 
after  night.  Declining  in  the  west  the  brilliant 
planet  Jupiter  will  at  once  be  recognized ;  he 
can  be  seen  just  after  sunset;  two  bright  stars 
considerably  to  the  west  of  Jupiter  and  in  a 
straight  line  with  hiir.  can  readily  be  discovered ; 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  is  Regulus,  a  fixed 
star  apparently  standing  as  umpire  in  the  race 
of  the  planets;  a  few  months  ago  Jupiter  came 
up  nearly  to  Kegulus  to  make  his  start ;  then  at 
the  word  “Go, ”  he  began  coursing  away  east¬ 
ward  ,  the  star  at  the  right  or  western  extremity^ 
of  the  row,  distinguished  by  a  slightly  reddish 
hue,  is  the  planet  Mare.  Mars  gave  Jupiter  a 
long  start,  but  has  been  hotly  pursuing  ever' 
since  the  race  began.  It  is  evident  that  the 
planets  are  getting  nearer,  i.  e.,  that  Mars  is 
overtaking  Jupiter,  for,  the  conjunctions  formed 
with  these  planets  each  month  by  the  moon  in 
passing,  are  not  separated  as  they  were  at  first. 
In  April  they  were  four  days  apart;  in  May 
three  days  apart;  in  June,  one  day  apart.  In 
this  month  of  July  they  will  occur  on  the  third 
and  fourth  respectively,  yet  a  less  number  of 
hours  apart  than  in  June.  Mars  will  shortly 
be  seen  to  be  passing  Regulus.  The  15th  he 
will  be  midway  between  Regulus  and  Jupiter. 
The  24th  he  will  win  the  race.  That  night  or 
the  night  of  the  25th,  these  two  famous  planets 
will  be  recovering  their  breath  after  their  long 
run,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  only  one 
quarter  of  the  moon’s  diameter.  They  will  not 
again  be  so  near  till  October,  1899.  It  will  be 
possible  to  survey  them  both  in  the  same  tele¬ 
scope  at  the  same  moment.  A  telescope  of  even 


moderate  power  will  be  likely  to  reveal  from  one 
to  four  of  Jupiter’s  five  moons  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  will  thus  be  a  most  remarkable  clus¬ 
ter  which  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

The  planet  Mercury,  which  revolves  so  near 
the  sun  that  he  can  seldom  be  seen,  might  have 
been  easiljr  detected  about  the  middle  of  June 
rising  in  the  eastern  heavens  after  Venus. 
There  will  be  later  opportunities.  Mercury  will 
pass  the  sun  the  15th  of  July.  One  week  earlier, 
(July  8, )  having  reached  his  greatest  brilliancy, 
he  will  possibly  be  detected  in  the  early  dawn, 
near  the  eastern  horizon ;  but  he  must  not  be 
confounded  with  billiant  Venus  much  farther 
up.  New  moon  occurs  July  29th.  The  next 
night  the  moon  and  Mercury  are  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  but  both  bodies  too  near  the  sun  to  be 
easily  distinguished.  A  month  later,  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  Mercury  will  be  had  ih  the 
western  sky  after  sunset.  Very  few,  even  among 
star-gazers,  have  ever  identified  this  planet. 
Many  more  might  if  they  would  try.  The  tran¬ 
sit  of  Mercury  across  the  face  of  the  sun  in  May, 
1891,  and  again  in  November,  1894,  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  great  astronomical  event  of  the  month 
will  be  Hie  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Unfortunately 
it  is  only  partial  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  been  favored  with 
a  total  eclipse.  This  partial  eclipse  occurs  on 
the  new-moon  day,  July  29th.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Boston  and  Buffalo,  four  digits  will 
be  eclipsed;  Chicago,  five  digits.  No  telescope 
is  necessary  in  order  to  witness  the  phenomenon. 
The  day  before  a  fair  sized  piece  of  common 
window  glass  should  be  evenly  smoked  over  a 
kerosene  lamp;  it  should  be  tested  by  looking  at 
the  sun  through  it;  if  this  can  be  done  without 
discomfort,  and  if  the  whole  round  disc  of  the 
sun  can  be  readily  seen,  then  it  is  ready,  and 
should  be  carefully  laid  aside  till  the  next  day. 
In  passing  the  sun  the  moon  begins  to  encroach 
upon  that  luminary  at  about  9  A.M.  in  Boston, 
8.30  A.M.  in  Buffalo,  7.30  A.M.  in  Chicago; 
two  hours  will  be  required  for  the  transit.  The 
.circular  edge  of  the  moon  can  readily  be  seen 
las  it  seems  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  face  of  the 
sun.  The  diminution  of  light  on  the  earth  will 
hardly  be  appreciable.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  light  seems  little 
diminished  until  the  moment  of  totality  is 
reached,  when  it  appears  to  be  all  at  once  almost 
extinguished.  This  eclipse  is  even  where  it  is 
beet  observed  only  an  annular  eclipse,  (Latin, 
annulus,  ring).  Owing  to  the  varying  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  earth,  and 
the  fact  that  when  an  eclipse  is  total,  the 
moon’s  disc  almost  exactly  fits'^over  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  there  are  times  when  the  sun  is  too 
near,  and  the  moon  too  far,  for’  the  latter  en¬ 
tirely  to  conceal  the  former.  A  very  thin  outer 
ring  of  the  sun’s  disc  is  then  seen  round  about 
the  moon.  So  it  will  be  the  29th.  But  this 
annulus  will  be  seen  only  in  a  path'averaging 
twenty-five  miles  wide,  passing  through  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil, 
and  out  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  ennui  of  life  in  summer'resorts  might  be 
greatly  relieved  if  one  would  interest  himself 
somewhat  in  a  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
There  are  fine  opportunities  in  the  unobstructed 
views  by  the  seaside  and  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  mountains.  There  are  popular  and  enter¬ 
taining  and  low-priced  handy  volumes  which 
will  readily  let  one  into  a  few  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  heavens.  And  whatever  be  the  religious 
inspiration  drawn  from  the^works  of  God  in  the 
little  world  on  which  we  are  travelling  through 
space,  there  is  a  profounder  inspiration  in 
devoutly  surveying  the  vastness  of  the  heavens. 
One  will  be  a  better  Christian  for  having  studied 
the  heavens  in  the  light  of  the  eighth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  psalms,  and^he  will  find  himself  provided 
with  an  inexhaustible^well.'of  the  most  refined 
entertainment.  Fbeoebick  Campbeul. 

June  30, 1807. 


ILLINOIS  THANKS  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  has  recently  returned  to 
her  home  in  this  city  after  successful  labors 
covering  nearly  three  months  in  Illinois,  at  the 
call  of  the  women  of  that  State,  in  behalf  of  a 
stronger  temperance  education  law  similar  in 
its  provisions  to  the  one  enacted  in  New  York 
last  year. 

The  pen  with  which  the  law  was  signed,  which 
makes  the  study  of  physiological  temperance 
obligatory  for  the  one  million  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  State,  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Hunt  to  be  placed  in  the  scientific  temperance 
museum  with  the  pens  with  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  forty  other  States,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  signed  laws  for  the  passage 
of  which  Mrs.  Hunt,  more  than  any  other  one 
person,  is  responsible. 

The  presiding  ofBcers  of  the  Illinois  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  with  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Education,  have  ten¬ 
dered  to  Mrs.  Hunt  and  to  Massachusetts,  the 
following  letter  of  appreciation  for  the  services 
which  she  has  thus  rendered  that  State : 

Senate  Chamber,  Illinois. 

SPRiNoriELD,  June  6, 1897. 

Mbs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Madam :  We,  members  and  officers  of  the 
Fortieth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  extend 
to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  your  able  and  efficient  efforts  with  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Committees  of  Senate  and  House,  and 
for  your  very  earnest,  able  and  untiring  advo¬ 
cacy  of  House  Bill  No.  258,  which  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  in¬ 
cluding  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics. 

As  representativasof  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
we  extend  to  you  and  to  our  sister  State  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  is  your  home,  a  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  unselfish  labors  for  the  children 
of  this  commonwealth. 

With  ereat  respect,  we  are, 

Hendrick  V.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Senate ; 
Edward  C.  Curtis,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
Charles  Bogardue,  Chairman  Senate  Committee 
on  Education. 

Mrs.  Hunt  has  waged  many  hard-fought  bat¬ 
tles  for  the  scientific  temperance  education  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  coun 
try.  The  sincerity  of  her  motives  has  some¬ 
times  been  questioned  by  those  who  could  not 
understand  them,  but  undaunted  by  any  form  of 
opposition,  she  has  never  faltered,  and  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  ultimate  victories  for  the  cause 
she  has  at  heart  has  been  the  result. 

One  who  has  watched  her  work  in  the  National 
Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  with  publishers 
and  authors,  for  a  sound  school  literature  on 
this  subject,  and  with  teachers  for  right  meth 
odh  of  instruction  therein,  says:  “The  secret  of 
her  unusual  success  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while 
modest  and  claiming  little  for  herself,  she  is 
tremendously  convinced  that  every  child  in  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  know  and  should  know 
what  are  the  laws  of  health,  including  those 
which  relate  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  narcotics,  and  that  such  preventive  knowl¬ 
edge  is  essential  to  the  future  well  being,  not 
only  of  ail  the  children,  but  of  the  nation  soon 
to  be  governed  by  them;  and  second,  to  her 
power  to  make  others  see  the  same,  and  her  skill 
in  bringing  such  popular  conviction  to  bear  at 
just  the  right  time  and  place  to  carry  the  pend¬ 
ing  issue  for  this  cause. 

An  Illinois  paper  says:  “It  is  to  the  skillful 
diplomacy,  rare  tact  and  experience,  to  the  con¬ 
secrated  wisdom,  and  common  sense  of  this 
most  cool-headed  woman  of  great  heart  ana 
brain,  that  we  now  owe  the  fact  that  Illinois 
has  one  of  the  best  temperance  education  laws 
of  this  land.’’  These  are  testimonies  which  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  American  Educational 
System  for  the  Prevention  of  Inten^rance  will 
be  glad  to  see.  Albert  H.  Plumb. 
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SYMPATHY. 

By  Mrs.  Oeorge  A.  Pauli. 

Phillips  Brooks  said,  “To  be  a  true  minister 
to  me  is  always  to  accept  new  happiness  and 
new  distress;  both  of  them  forever  deepening 
and  enterirg  into  closer  and  more  inseparable 
union  with  each  other,  the  more  profound  and 
spiritual  the  ministry  becomes.  The  man  who 
gives  himself  to  other  men  can  never  be  a  wholly 
sad  man,  but  no  more  can  he  be  a  man  of  un¬ 
clouded  gladness.  To  him  shall  come  with  every 
consecration  deeper  consecration,  a  before  un- 
tasted  joy,  but  in  the  same  cup  shall  be  mixed 
a  sorrow  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  feel 
before.  They  who  long  to  sit  with  Jesus  on 
His  throne  may  sit  there  if  the  Father  sees  them 
pure  and  worthy,  but  they  must  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  He  is  baptized  with. 
There  are  no  nobler  lives  on  earth  than  those 
of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  through 
many  experiences  of  many  sorts,  and  who  now 
go  about  with  calm,  happy  and  sober  faces, 
holding  their  keys,  some  golden  and  some  iron, 
and  finding  their  joy  in  opening  the  gates  of 
these  experiences  to  younger  souls,  and  sending 
them  into  them,  full  of  intelligence  and  hope 
and  trust  ...  It  is  good  for  us  to  think  no 
grace  or  blessing  truly  ours,  until  we  are  aware 
that  God  has  blessed  some  one  else  with  it, 
through  us.” 

The  very  blessedness  of  being  blessed  ourselves 
is  that  it  increases  our  capacity  to  be  a  blessing 
to  others.  There  are  but  few  lives  into  which 
peculiarly  hard  experiences  have  not  come ;  blows 
that  have  made  wounds  in  our  hearts  that  can 
never  heat  entirely.  We  have  not  suffered  in 
yain.  It  has  been  worth  all  the  heartache,  all 
the  Icneliness  of  our  darkest  hours  of  grief,  to 
learn  the  exceeding  tenderness  of  the  Comforter, 
to  feel  the  Everlasting  Arms  about  our  weak¬ 
ness.  The  life  which  has  been  free  from  sorrow, 
has  missed  the  blessedness  which  only  sorrow 
brings.  We  ought  to  pass  through  sorrow  to 
come  out  of  it,  enriched  greatly  in  our  spiritual 
life. 

How  can  we  measure  our  gain  ?  Not  by  our 
feelings  alone,  but  by  our  power  to  help  others. 
If  we  have  been  better  fitted  for  ministry  to 
others,  if  our  hearts  have  grown  so  tender 
towards  those  who  suffer  that  the  love  of  human¬ 
ity  has  grown  to  a  burning  flame  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we  are  minister¬ 
ing  to  others,  then  we  may  believe  that  we  are 
the  richer  for  the  sad  experiences  through  which 
we  have  passed. 

God  never  intended  us  to  live  self-contained 
lives,  thinking  only  of  ourselves,  and  striving 
only  to  reach  an  individual  heaven  of  our  own. 
He  has  linked  the  human  race  together  with 
to )  many  interdependences.  We  are  each  one 
of  us  our  brother's  keeper,  and  our  refusing  to 
recognize  the  relationship  does  not  in  the  least 
absolve  us  from  our  responsibility.  We  are  to 
be  but  the  channels  through  which  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  shall  flow  past  us  to  some  other  thirsting 

oul.  To  withhold  our  richness  of  comfort  is 
more  than  selfish ;  it  is  absolute  wrong  done  not 
only  to  God  but  to  our  fellow-men.  It  is  the 
most  sorely  wounded  spirit  who  should  be  able 
to  give  out  the  richest,  the  most  helpful  experi¬ 
ence. 

“  God  did  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil. 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign ;  and  he  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines. 

For  yonnger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 
To  wear  for  amulets.  So  others  shall 
Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and  hand 
From  thy  band,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave  cheer. 
And  God’s  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 

The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may  stand 
And  share  its  dew  drops  with  another  near." 


We  cannot  attain  to  any  true  greatness,  until 
deep  down  in  our  inner  consciousness  is  woven 
the  conviction  that  our  lives  are  in  no  sense  our 
own.  They  belong  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- 
men.  We  turn  towards  God  for  blessing,  and 
help,  and  strength,  and  then  turning  back  with 
laden  hands  to  our  fellow  men,  we  should  break 
to  them  of  the  bread  we  have  received,  and 
strengthen  weak,  hungering  souls  with  that 
which  our  prayers  have  gained  for  us. 

Suffering  consecrates  souls  to  a  holy  priest¬ 
hood.  They  are  set  apart  for  a  peculiar  ministry 
of  comfort  to  others  who  mourn.  The  blessing, 
the  comfort,  the  exceeding  tenderness  that  they 
have  experienced  themselves,  is  only  to  hold  in 
trust  for  others.  Having  been  comforted  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  sacredly  bound  to  pass  their 
blessings  on  to  the  next  weary,  heavy  laden  soul 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Sympathy 
must  be  an  entering  into  the  feelings  of  an¬ 
other;  taking  upon  ourselves  for  the  time  being 
hie  joys  or  sorrows.  Only  by  doing  this  can  we 
strengthen  and  support  by  sympathy. 

We  only  wound  and  hurt  by  our  efforts  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  thus  truly  sympathize.  When 
any  one  site  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief,  the 
one  who  stands  apart  from  him  in  the  sunlight 
and  calls  out  to  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  only 
increases  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
mourner.  It  is  the  one  who  enters  softly  into 
the  silence  of  the  shadow,  and  with  loving  touch 
and  speech  uplifts  and  cheers  by  the  very  sense 
of  oneness  with  the  sorrow,  who  comforts  most 
tenderly.  Sympathy  might  almost  be  considered 
a  sixth  sense,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  put  ourselves  in  another’s  place,  to  suffer  in 
his  sufferings  and  rejoice  in  his  joys. 

The  Mimosa  Sensitive,  or  sensitive  plant  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  very  symbol  of 
sympathy.  “As  a  friend  feels  for  a  friend,  so 
each  of  its  leaves  seem  to  feel  for  each  other,  j 
Who  that  has  seen  it,  has  not  remarked  the 
strange  sensibility  of  its  leaves  ?  The  slightest  j 
touch  sufiScing  to  make  its  folioles  close  upon 
their  support ;  the  petiolar  twigs  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  petiole,  and  the  common  petiole  upon  the 
stem.  If  we  wound  the  extreme  end  of  one 
foliole,  the  others  immediately  approach  in  suc¬ 
cession,  like  friends  who  come  to  share  in  suffer¬ 
ing  or  death.  The  irritation  is  not  local,  but 
communicates  from  circle  to  circle,  in  the  various 
elements  of  a  leaf,  and  propagates  itself  from 
one  leaf  to  another,  like  sympathy  in  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  true  friends.  The  more  vigorous  the 
sensitive  plant  is  in  its  habit,  the  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  is  it,  for  sympathy  everywhere  is  always 
most  powerful  in  the  noblest  organizations.” 

Even  so  we  are  all  connected  in  one  common 
brotherhood,  and  the  more  abundant  our  own 
vitality,  the  richer  and  fuller  should  our  sympa¬ 
thies  be.  If  we  are,  as  we  should  be,  all  mem 
bers  of  one  body,  then  the  slightest  touch  upon 
one  of  the  members  will  communicate  itself  to 
all.  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  body  suffers 
with  it.  We  do  not  need  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
pain  ourselves  to  share  the  shrinking  of  our 
brother,  but  suffering  in  his  suffering,  we  also 
strengthen  him  by  our  strength. 

We  have  reason  for  great  thankfulness  if  this 
precious  gift  of  sympathy  has  been  bestowed 
upon  us.  It  is  a  gift  that  costs,  for  with  it  the 
shadows  of  others  will  lie  across  our  sunshine 
and  our  hearts  will  ache  with  the  sorrow  of 
others;  but  when  with  this  pain  comes  the 
knowledge  that  in  just  so  far  as  we  enter  in,  we 
can  help  and  comfort  those  who  are  in  sorrow, 
we  forget  all  else  in  the  joy  that  we  may  share 
this  Christ  like  ministry. 

Surely  we  have  all  known  dark  hours  in  our 
life  when  a  word  of  cheer,  a  smile  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  even  a  look  of  heartfelt  sympathy,  would 
have  strengthened  us  beyond  measure.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  have  fallen  in  life’s  battle  for  lack  of 
responsiveness  and  encouragement  that  might 
have  proved  an  impenetrable  shield  against  the 


enemy  despair.  Let  us  be  very  watchful  that 
we  fail  not  another  in  his  hour  of  need. 

There  are  undoubtedly  peculiar  burdens  in  life 
which  we  must  bear  alone,  and  which  although 
love  and  sympathy  can  lignten,  no  one  can  re¬ 
move.  As  we  came  into  the  world  alone  and 
must  go  from  it  alone,  so  we  must  bear  these 
burdens  alone.  Sickness  may  say  to  one,  “Lie 
there  on  your  bed,  face  to  face  with  God,  and 
bear  this  burden  of  suffering  and  thought.” 
That  is  a  solitary  burden.  A  skilful  physician 
may  relieve  our  suffering.  -Kind  friends  may 
brighten  the  dragging  hours,  but  after  all,  it  is 
our  own  burden  of  pain,  and  not  even  our  most 
loving  friends  can  bear  it  for  us.  If  pain  could 
be  vicariously  borne,  surely  but  few  in  this 
world  would  have  to  bear  their  own  burdens, 
for  a  mother’s  heart  would  prompt  her  to  bear 
suffering  for  her  child,  the  husband  for  the  wife, 
the  wife  for  the  husband,  and  friend  for  friend 
would  shoulder  the  load  of  suffering,  and  there 
would  be  a  certain  joy  in  pain,  knowing  that  by 
bearing  it  one  was  saving  a  dearly  loved  one, 
that  would  make  it  a  privilege  instead  of  a  bur¬ 
den.  But  suffering  has  no  favored  ones.  Each 
must  bear  his  load  for  himself;  the  long  nights 
and  tedious  hours  are  ours  to  bear  alone. 

No  mortal  sympathy  can  lift  the  burden  which 
death  places  upon  a  heart.  We  are  all  so  differ 
ently  constituted,  that  none  can  fully  enter  into 
the  loneliness  which  such  a  separation  involves. 
No  one  knows  all  that  the  loved  one  was  to  you, 
no  one  can  realize  the  blank  left  in  your  life, 
and  only  the  all-sympathizing  Saviour  can  enter 
into  the  full  depths  of  desolation.  Your  loss 
may  be  so  much  more  than  appears  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  end  of  years  of  hope  and  love  which 
were  shattered  by  the  stroke  of  death.  The  life 
may  have  been  so  interdependent  upon  your 
own,  that  you  cannot  forget,  nor  would  you  for¬ 
get,  the  emptiness  which  reigns  when  the  close 
tie  is  broken. 

Sympathy  can  bring  balm  and  healing,  but  no 
hand  can  remove  the  burden  altogether.  It  is 
your  own  and  you  must  bear  it  alone  as  far  as 
human  help  is  concerned.  Yet  this  obligation 
to  bear  our  own  burdens,  is  part  of  God’s  loving 
provision  for  our  development.  It  is  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  soul ;  only  the  muscles  that  are  used 
become  hard,  so  the  powers  of  a  soul  must  be 
strengthened  by  exercise.  Patience  must  be 
learned  in  this  way,  and  all  the  Christian  graces, 
hope,  joy,  meekness,  and  love  must  be  developed. 
Even  Christ  had  to  bear  His  burden  alone  in 
dark  Gethsemane.  His  disciples  slept  while 
their  Master  prayed  for  help.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  general  system  of  providence  to  make  use  of 
God’s  creatures  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes.  Men  are  made  to  depend  upon  their 
fellow-men  for  many  things.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  task  for  God  to  detail  some  of  the  legions 
of  angels  which  fill  the  heavenly  mansions  for 
the  support  and  help  of  over  burdened  humanity, 
and  angel  helpers  are  often  times  nearer  than  we 
think,  but  for  the  most  part  men  depend  upon 
their  fellows  for  aid  and  comfort. 

Perhaps  only  those  who  have  been  in  deep 
sorrow,  and  been  comforted  by  sympathy,  know 
how  great  a  boon  it  is,  and  how  it  lightens  the 
heaviness  of  grief,  and  strengthens  the  heart  to 
renewed  courage.  It  is  a  God- like  grace,  which 
comes  from  an  experience  of  the  same  sorrow, 
or  from  the  power  of  entering  into  another’a 
griefs,  for  the  one  vdio  bears  the  message  of 
sympathy  enters  within  the  shadow  with  the 
sufferer.  Yet  with  all  that  it  costs,  it  is  the  very 
crown  of  life. 

"  Just  as  the  flow  of  ceasless  stream 
That  flashes  back  each  passing  gleam 
And  gentlv  laves  the  grasses  feet. 

And  with  its  touch  makes  violets  sweet 
So  fresh  and  blue. 

So  they  alone  sing  richest  song 
Who  faithful  seek  the  whole  day  long 
To  lift  bowed  heads,  cheer  troubled  hearts. 
Dispensing  words  that  love  imparts. 

Like  healing  balm." 
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WILLIAM  B.  MACKELLAB. 

Id  the  prime  oi  life  and  at  the  summit  of 
noblest  service  in  Christian  and  commercial 
circles,  the  only  son  and  the  successor  of  our 
life  long  friend,  Thomas  Mackellsr,  fh-D.,  at 
the  head  of  the  Mackellar,  Smiths  and  Jordan 
Company,  type  founders  of  Philadelphia,  passed 
suddenly  last  week  from  earth  to  glory.  Seated 
in  hie  library,  at  home  for  a  little  season  of 
rest,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died 
without  regaining  consciousness.  We  think  of 
John  Stirling’s  reply:  “Sudden  death  is  but 
sudden  glory’’;  and  while  we  feel  the  shock 
that  has  stunned  his  numberless  friends  and 
associates  and  especially  smites  the  heart  of  hie 
father,  now  once  again  sorely  bereaved,  we  yet 
have  a  deep  feeling  of  exultation  over  death 
when  it  so  manifestly  becomes  God’s  messenger 
to  summon  His  beloved  quickly  to  Hie  presence 
and  His  bosom.  We  take  the  hand  of  our  good 
friend  and  stand  beside  the  “son  of  his  right 
hand,  ’  ’  as  he  sleeps  to  wake  to  us  no  more,  and 
repeat  the  words  of  Jesus:  “Fear  not:  only  be¬ 
lieve.  He  is  not  dead  but  eleepeth.  ’  ’ 

“God’s  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept!’’ 
That  is  the  meaning  of  this  mystery,  and  we 
cease  to  wonder  even  though  we  weep.  A  good 
man  cannot  die;  he  shifts  the  scene  of  service; 
hie  life  moves,  continuous  and  ever  actively 
employed,  from  one  sphere  of  evolution  to  an¬ 
other  stage  toward  the  ultimate  splendors.  Out 
of  the  narrowly  conditioned,  into  the  freedom 
of  the  unlimited,  they  go,  they  go!  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  Christ,  from  the  human  to  the  heavenly, 
looks  that  way  always;  and  they  who  follow  Him 
stop  not  when  we  stoop  to  bury  them  out  of  our 
eight,  but  soar  away  on  higher  missions,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  morning. 

The  sudden  death  of  a  man  prominent  as  W’ili- 
iam  B.  Mackellar  was  in  business,  in  social  and 
in  Christian  circles,  is  a  special  message  to  men 
from  God.  If  we  knew  His  reason  lor  calling 
such  an  one  away,  it  would  dry  our  eyes  and 
enlarge  our  hearts.  But,  for  all  that  is  inex¬ 
plicable  or  undiscovered,  there  are  yet  so  many 
lessons  that  strike  right  home  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  when  one  of  the  busy,  working  crowd  hits 
off  like  a  bird  that  has  tired  of  the  ground  and 
gone  up  into  the  infinite  blue,  that  it  remains 
rather  for  us  to  wonder  how  any  can  possibly 
fail  to  heed  them.  God  strikes  these  silences 
into  our  life,  for  a  double  purpose;  it  is  a  com¬ 
fort  and  a  warning;  He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep;  He  teaches  us  the  way  to  live. 

It  seems  to  us  very  hard  to  have  good  men 
die.  How  we  miss  them !  God  means  no  doubt 
that  we  should.  That  is  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  grace  also.  It  seems  uncommonly  hard 
to  bury  an  only  son  when  his  career  is  in  full 
fiow  and  his  powers  for  good  are  at  their  best. 
But  it  is  not  because  God  does  not  see  and 
appreciate  it  all  as  we  do;  it  is  that  He  sees 
something  more.  We  can  trust  Him.  If  we 
give  ourselves  and  our  better  selves,  our  good 
sons  and  daughters  to  Him,  we  are  forever  safe 
from  loss;  His  call  to  them  from  earth  Is  an 
assurance  that  He  has  accepted  our  offering  and 
that  all  is  well. 

Good  friends,  be  comforted  and  be  content. 
The  kingdom  that  we  seek  is  yet  to  come ;  the 
riches  of  our  life  are  not  here,  nor  could  they 
be ;  the  home  inviolable  and  secure  is  yonder 
where  Christ  sitteth  and  where  His  saints  are 
gathering  together.  Come,  let  us  go  gladly 
toward  our  home !  R.  A.  S. 


Rev.  Arthur  Newton  Thompson,  D  D.,  from 
Tacoma,  Washington,  after  preaching  three  Sab¬ 
baths  in  Westminster  Church,  Jersey  City 
Heights  (the  pulpit  recently  vacated  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Rev.  I.  W.  Hathaway,  D.  D. )  has 
accepted  an  unanimous  call  and  will  enter  upon 
his  duty  as  pastor  the  first  of  September  next. 
The  church  feel  thankful  at  being  able  to  secure 
so  worthy  a  successor  to  Dr.  Hathaway,  who 
was  its  pastor  for  eighteen  years. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LYMAN  BEECHER. 

The  first  time  I  saw  that  remarkable  man  was 
at  my  father’s  house  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to 
which  he  came  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  then 
lived,  by  stage  coach.  A  very  little  shaver  I 
was  then  and  felt  quite  afraid  at  first  of  so  stern 
a  looking  man  as  he  seemed  to  be.  After  the 
heartiest  of  greetings,  for  he  and  my  father  were 
old  friends,  they  sat  together  in  our  modest  par¬ 
lor  conversing  freely,  when  father  was  called  out 
of  the  room  for  something.  The  grave  man  saw 
me  sitting  in  a  corner  on  my  little  stool,  called 
me  to  him,  took  me  up  in  his  lap,  asked  my 
name  and  very  soon  we  were  the  best  of  friends. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  little  boys,  “Ohyes, ’’ 
he  said,  “and  big  ones  too.’’  He  then  took 
from  his  pocket  a  kite  string  and  gave  it  to  me, 
and  what  a  long  one  it  was  !  I  ran  and  found 
my  little  brother  Tommy ;  shortly  we  had  that 
string  unwound  and  I  am  very  sure  that  a  cord 
which  would  reach  from  the  top  of  Trinity 
Church  steeple  to  the  head  of  Wall  street  would 
not  seem  as  long  to  us  now  as  that  one  did  then. 
Two  very  happy  boys  the  good  man’s  gift  made 
that  day.  The  impression  fastened  upon  my 
childhood  memory  then  and  there,  which  I  can 
never  forget,  though  not  conscious  of  it  at  the 
time,  was  that  of  strength,  force,  power.  Th% 
firm  lines  about  his  massive  face  made  you  feel 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  Ho 
was  indeed  a  power  in  the  land  for  full  forty 
years.  His  Six  Sermons  on  Temperance,  de¬ 
livered,  I  think,  in  1829,  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  rarely  equaled,  and  are  to  day  published 
in  a  small  volume  as  a  part  of  our  standard  tem¬ 
perance  literature.  In  those  “good  old  times’’ 
it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  clergyman 
to  get  a  bit  groggy  or  a  trifie  “tight’’  and  Dr. 
Beecher  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  rebuke  and 
strike  sledge  hammer  blows  against  it. 

And  what  a  revivalist  he  was.  Two  long  ser¬ 
mons  a  day  would  he  preach  for  a  month  together 
and  never  seem  to  be  tired.  A  splendid 
physique  he  had,  with  great  vital  force,  and  was 
too  wise  to  abuse  it.  Oft  times  at  night,  after 
preaching  a  red  hot  revival  sermon,  be  would 
before  retiring  take  his  violin,  and  while  its 
strings  were  up  to  concert  pitch,  he  would  let 
himself  clear  down  by  playing  such  tunes  as  the 
“Devil’s  Dream,’’  “Sailor’s  Hornpipe, ’’ “Cin¬ 
derella  Waltz,’’  etc.,  and  thoroughly  relax  all  the 
mental  strings  he  was  the  owner  of.  An  exam¬ 
ple  many  a  poor  weary  minister  might  well  fol¬ 
low  even  now. 

A  man  more  original  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
As  an  eminent  brother  minister  once  said  of  him, 
“He  imitated  no  one,  and  was  himself  inimita¬ 
ble.’’  Very  eccentric,  too,  as  all  who  knew  him 
well  could  testify,  he  always  had  a  way  of  his 
own  and  that  way,  like  himself,  was  original, 
a  fact  that  no  one  could  deny  or  gainsay. 

His  second  courtship  terminated  in  a  manner 
8ui  generis.  There  is  no  other  like  it  on  record 
since  Noah  left  the  Ark,  or  before  either,  for  that 
matter.  After  a  brief  period  of  wooing,  and  he 
thought  there  had  been  talking  enough,  his 
short,  sharp  decisive  way  of  doing  things  came 
to  the  front.  Early  one  morning  he  called  on 
the  lady  fair  he  wished  to  wed,  and  after  the 
usual  salutations,  without  wasting  a  moment  in 
preliminaries,  said,  “Well,  Mies  P,  I’ve  come 
to  see  if  you’ll  marry  me;  will  you  do  it?’’ 
“Yes,  sir,’’  was  the  prompt  response.  “Let  us 
pray  !’’  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they 
both  knelt  down  and  the  good  man  poured  forth 
a  most  fervent  prayer  that  God  would  bless  that 
union  abundantly  to  His  honor  and  glory  and 
their  own  true  usefulness  and  happiness.  And 
how  that  prayer  was  answered  the  world  well 
knows.  As  part  of  the  fruit  of  that  union  his 
two  most  illustrious  children  were  born,  Henry 
and  Harriet.  The  one  the  greatest  preacher 
America  has  yet  produced,  and  the  other  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’’  Well  has  it 


been  said  that  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  “father 
of  more  brains’’  than  any  man  in  America. 

In  1825,  when  the  “battle  of  the  giants’*  wa» 
fought  in  Boston  between  Unitarianism  and 
Trinitarianism,  Dr.  Channing  led  the  hosts  oik 
one  side  and  Dr.  Beecher  on  the  other.  That, 
the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter  goew 
without  saying. 

When  Dr.  Beecher  was  at  Lane  Seminary,  the 
celebrated  Kentucky  divine.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breck¬ 
inridge,  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  “Old 
School’’  wing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
cast-iron  theology  he  so  stoutly  and  vigorously 
maintained  had  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and 
dominated  to  a  large  extent  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Beecher  was  soon  marked  a» 
altogether  “too  liberal’’  and  then  came  the 
memorable  heresy  trial,  long  and  bitter,  of  which 
I  doubt  if  there  are  six  living  witnesses.  Out 
of  that  trial  he  came  without  the  smell  of  fire 
upon  his  garments,  more  than  vindicated  and  aa 
my  father  joyously  expressed  it,  “With  flying- 
colors.  ’’  A  few  years  after  the  contention  waxed 
so  warm  that  the  grand  old  Presbyterian  CburcL 
was  spl't  in  twain,  so  that  for  thirty  years  it 
was  “Old  School’’  and  “New  School.  ’’  Of  course 
Dr.  Beecher  could  only  be  in  the  ranks  of  the 
latter  and  there  he  wrought  mightily  for  God 
and  humanity  to  make  the  world  better. 

The  terrible  and  inexpressibly  sad  tragedy- 
that  caused  the  instant  death  of  his  brilliant 
and  gifted  oldest  son,  George,  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  shot-gun  at  Chilicothe,  I  well  re¬ 
member.  He  was  a  classmate  of  my  father’s  in 
college,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chilicothe  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  splendid 
young  manhood.  For  a  long  time  his  father, 
strong  as  he  was,  could  nut  bear  to  speak  of  it, 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  bowed 
before  the  awful  stroke  in  silence.  His  sorrow 
was  too  deep  for  words  and  a  rugged  nature  such 
as  his  could  only  say  “Be  still  and  know  that  I 
am  God.  ’  ’  Though  he  has  long  since  gone  to 
his  reward,  generations  yet  unborn  will  feel  the 
influence  of  the  good  he  accomplished  by  his 
energy  in  every  good  cause,  and  the  record  he 
left  behind  him.  When  shall  we  see  hie  like 
again  ?  Henry  M.  Pomeroy. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July,  1897. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Luray  College  at  Luray,  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  has  through  its  President,  Rev.  M. 
M.  Wharton,  D.D.,  made  an  announcement  that 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  young  women  strug¬ 
gling  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  life  work. 
A  number  of  free  scholarships  will  be  given  tho 
coming  session  upon  the  following  basis:  Tho 
young  lady  must  be  a  Christian  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  her  church,  of  fair  abilities,  and  depend¬ 
ing  upon  herself  for  her  support  in  the  future^ 
preference  will  be  given  where  one  is  an  orphan, 
but  if  parents  are  living  there  will  be  no  objec¬ 
tion,  provided  they  are  absolutely  unable  to 
give  their  daughter  the  education  that  she  re¬ 
quires.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  President  will 
bring  the  desired  information  in  detail.  Tho 
further  announcement  is  made  that  the  daughters 
of  ministers  will  be  taken  free  of  charge. 
Luray  College  has  just  closed  its  eighth  session, 
and  is  becoming  a  well  known  institution  of 
learning.  Any  information  with  reference  to  it. 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  President  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  or  to  Professor  M.  M. 
Hargrove  at  Luray,  Virginia. 

The  English  Academical  world  has  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  fact  that  a  board  school  boy  bsB 
carried  off  the  mathematical  prize  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two, 
after  lees  than  three  years  of  University  life. 
This  young  man’s  name  is  W.  H.  Austin,  and 
he  began  hie  education  at  the  Jenkins  street 
board  school,  Birmingham,  went  from  there  to 
the  Camp  Hall  Grammar  school  and  then  to 
Mason  College,  B.rmingham,  entering  Trinity 
College,  Camnridge,  in  November,  1893. 
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The  Ccltcre  of  Christian  Manhood  ;  Sunday 
Mornii^  in  Battell  Cbaml,  Yale  Univer* 
sity.  Edited  by  William  H.  Sallmon,  with 
Portraits  of  Authors.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  81.50. 

Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Irenaeus  Prime  edited  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  “The  New  York  Pulpit  of 
1857,’’  in  which  Adams  and  Alexander,  Cuyler, 
Potts  and  Krebs  stood  with  Storrs  of  Brooklyn 
and  half  a  dozen  other  leading  preachers  of  the 
day,  in  a  single  selected  sermon ;  a  royal  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  “Great  Revival,’’  and  a  grand  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  pulpit  style  and  spirit  then  in 
power.  No  such  book  has  come  into  our  hands 
till  now.  Sixteen  of  the  representative  preach¬ 
ers  of  1897,  furnish  each  one  sermon,  with  hie 
portrait  and  autograph,  making  a  rare  volume, 
rich  with  marked  personality  and  reflecting  the 
best  thought  of  our  day  as  it  comes  to  us  re 
tined  by  spiritual  graces  and  ripened  by  pastoral 
experience.  In  the  whole  volume  there  is  not 
a  line  of  cant,  nor  a  trace  of  morbid  sentiment, 
nor  a  suggestion  of  mystical  pietism ;  all  is 
aane,  sound,  practical  Christian  good  sense,  on 
Are  with  conviction  and  alive  with  the  noblest 
purpose.  It  is  a  Christocentric  circle  of  thought 
on  high  themes,  the  practical  pole  being  touched 
by  Bishop  Vincent  and  the  speculative  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker,  yet  every  radiant  line  touching  the 
life  of  to-day,  as  college  men  perfectly  represent 
it,  with  the  directness  of  a  spoke  and  gripping 
it  flrmly  both  to  hold  and  to  sustain.  Cuthbert 
Hall  opens  on  “Selected  Lives,’’  and  George 
Purves  closes  on  “The  Sinless  Christ,’’  Union 
Hnd  Princeton  thus  guard  the  sacred  enclosure. 
McKenzie  and  Gordon  of  the  Harvard  pastor- 
preachers  are  there  with  Herrick  of  Boston,  Har¬ 
ris  of  Andover  and  Twichell  of  Hartford ;  Ham¬ 
lin  speaks  from  Washington  and  McClure  from 
Lake  Forest,  while  Bradford  of  Montclair  and 
Richards  of  Plainfield  join  with  Burrell  and 
Van  Dyke  to  represent  this  city  and  suburbs. 
It  is  a  royal  brotherhood  and  they  speak  their 
whole  minds  without  a  hint  of  controversy. 
The  volume  might  go  anywhere,  passing  current 
with  all  Christians,  and  not  a  man  of  the  six¬ 
teen  be  asked  for  his  credentials  or  to  declare 
his  denomination.  Men  used  to  say  that  the 
preachers  in  Prime’s  book  were  fused  by  the 
Revival;  the  preachers  in  this  book  have  the 
solvent  of  consecrated  common  sense  in  the 
vision  of  a  common  salvation.  Manifestly  when 
ministers  have  some  practical  good  end  in  view 
they  pull  together  wonderfully  well.  Preaching 
to  the  young  men  of  a  great  university  they  for¬ 
get  any  personal  differences  of  view.  If  Burrell 
defines  and  defends  a  vicarious  atonement,  he 
shoots  no  dart  at  any  man  on  the  line;  and 
Richards’s  delightful  talk  on  Samson,  that  “ex¬ 
traordinary  saint,  the  sunny  and  the  strong,’’ 
the  sadly  wanting  and  the  weak,  teaches  practi¬ 
cal  truth  and  treads  on  no  conventional  toes  of 
tradition  or  church  order. 

The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit  Mission.  A  Histori¬ 
cal  Novel.  By  M.  Bourchier  Sanford.  The 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  New  York: 
81.25. 

This  story  brings  before  us  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  France  and  a  touching  picture  of 
the  single  hearted  devotion  shown  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  romance  is  founded  on  an 
incident  in  the  annals  of  Fort  Sainte  Marie,  the 
central  station  of  the  Huron  Mission,  near  the 
«ite  of  the  modarn  town  of  Midland  Canada,  and 
brings  out  the  high  ideal  and  the  unselfish  labors 
of  the  missionaries,  whom  nothing  could  deter 
from  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty. 
The  time  of  the  story  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  savage  and  cruel 
Iroquois  burned  and  destroyed  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Christian  settlements  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  making  it  unsafe  for  the  fathers  and  their 


Huron  converts  to  lemain  any  longer  in  Fort 
Ste.  Marie,  to  which  they  had  brought  some  of 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
the  faithful  band  were  forced  to  take  again  to 
the  wilderness.  Woven  into  the  recital  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  the  moving  and  their 
journey,  is  the  gentler  strain  of  the  romance. 
The  story  is  written  by  a  Protestant,  who  highly 
values  the  point  of  view  and  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries. 

Diomed.  The  Life,  1  ravels,  and  Observa¬ 
tions  OF  A  Dog.  By  John  Sergeant  Wise. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Linton  Chapman.  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  and  Company.  Boston :  82. 

Diomed  was  only  a  setter  dog,  but  he  had  a 
charming  personality  and  no  one  can  read  bis 
autobiography  without  wishing  he  had  known 
him  in  the  flesh.  It  must  indeed  have  delighted 
a  sportsman’s  heart  to  go  off  for  a  day’s  ramble 
in  the  brush,  or  through  the  woods  with  such  a 
faithful  and  enthusiastic  companion,  fca*  merely 
reading  the  account  of  these  expeditions  gives 
one  a  fresh  breath  from  the  Virginia  mountains 
and  streams.  Although  nothing  is  said  of  Di’s 
literary  training,  he  must  have  had  a  good  one 
to  tell  his  life  story  so  easily  and  pleasantly  that 
one  does  not  weary  of  it  through  the  whole  330 
pages,  and  agrees  with  his  beloved  master  who 
writes  in  his  epitaph,  “Here  lies  as  true  and 
unselfish  a  friend  as  ever  man  had.  One  with¬ 
out  fear ;  yet.  who  never  sought  a  quarrel  in  his 
life,  or  lost  a  battle  once  begun.  An  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  heart  worthy  to  possess  a  soul.  An 
example  of  how  a  dog  may  live  and  die,  teach¬ 
ing  lessons  in  the  highest  qualities  to  man.’’ 
Mr.  Chapman’s  illustrations  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  book  is  altogether  one  that  no 
sportsman  or  true  dog  lover  should  pass  by. 

'’Nurserv  Problems.  By  Leroy  M.  Yale,  M.D. 
The  Contemporary  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

These  papers  have  most  of  them  appeared  in 
Babyhood,  but  every  young  mother  will  welcome 
them  in  this  little  volume,  as  both  the  ignorant 
and  those  wise  in  the  care  of  infants  and  young 
children  will  find  perplexing  problems  unraveled 
and  light  on  dark  subjects. 

Dr.  Yale’s  understanding  is  a  result  of  long 
experience  and  patient  research,  and  the  way  he 
looks  at  all  sides  of  the  subject  gives  confidence 
to  the  thoughtful  reader.  As  each  child  born 
into  a  loving  home  becomes  a  new  untried  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  parents,  this  book  will  interest  many, 
help  and  instruct  others,  and  through  them  many 
a  dear  misunderstood  child  nature  will  be  the 
gainer. 

The  conditions  of  the  “problems’’  are  clearly 
stated,  each  point  concisely  answered,  sugges¬ 
tions  well  timed  and  common  sense  is  apparent 
throughout  the  pages.  The  child  is  regarded  as 
an  individual  worthy  of  individual  rights  and 
is  also  discussed  in  a  general  sense,  by  an  appre¬ 
ciative  and  philosophic  mind. 

The  chapters  are  short,  relating  to  practical 
every  day  life.  The  bv’giene  of  the  nursery, 
simple  food,  mild  medicines,  and  preventives 
and  helps  to  a  happy,  sunny  childhood  are  care¬ 
fully  considered. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  world’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  has 
been  on  a  tour  round  the  world,  visiting  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  Europe.  Asia  and 
Australasia.  His  report,  a  handsome  little 
volume  with  an  excellent  map  and  a  most  hap¬ 
pily  chosen  title.  Strategic  Points  in  the  World's 
Conquest,  will  do  good.  The  student  life  of  the 
world  is  a  vital  interest;  to  call  attention  to  it 
is  to  improve  its  morale  and  to  interpret  its 
meaning;  to  visit  the  world’s  colleges  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  personal  piety  and  consecrated  aims,  is 
a  grand  mission.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
has  been  accomplished ;  no  one  does  and  no  one 
can  know ;  but  that  such  a  visitation  is  practi 
cable  and  that  it  has  been  made  is  a  sign  of  the 


times,  a  promise  of  much  and  better  to  come. 
Christian  education  is  the  solvent  of  humanity ; 
the  oneness  of  nations  in  highest  culture  is  the 
ideal  of  the  church’s  missions ;  not  a  mere  super¬ 
ficial  evangelism,  but  a  great  uplift  of  the 
nations  through  the  leaven  of  truth  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  best  in  all  lands.  We  think  the 
reading  of  this  book  will  clarify  popular  views 
of  missions,  quicken  zeal  and  inspire  hope  at  a 
time  when  civil  and  commercial  interests  are 
commanding  sole  attention.  “The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,’’  might  be  the  student’s 
message  to  their  brothers  in  the  schools  of  the 
world.  Let  that  kingdom  come!  (Fleming, 
Revell  and  Company.  81. ) 

Reference  has  been  made  editorially  to  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy’s  Equality,  a  sequel  to  Looking 
Backward,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  make 
an  extended  criticism  of  a  book  which  commands 
attention  and  will  have  a  wide  reading  both 
from  its  relation  to  the  author’s  earlier  work 
and  from  the  novelty  and  originality  in  the 
handling  of  a  great  subject.  We  do  not  take 
Mr.  Bellamy  too  seriously  as  a  doctrinaire,  but 
enjoy  him  as  an  entertaining  talker,  whose  wit 
and  wisdom  are  well  mingled  and  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  of  possible  practical  solutions  of  social 
problems  and  probable  changes  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  conduct  of  life  in  the  year  2,000  A.D., 
are  calculated  to  quicken  fancy  and  arouse 
thought  while  they  help  the  earnest  and  right 
feeling  to  hope  rather  than  to  grow  gloomy  and 
despondent.  Plodding  along  our  way  of  duty, 
rather  dustily  and  often  wearily,  it  is  a  relief 
to  watch  a  cheerful  soul  who  caricoles  above 
the  ground  and  vaults  over  vastest  difiSculties  on 
the  light  wing  of  imagination.  Mercury  was 
the  Greek  substitute  for  a  fast  express  train ; 
and  Mr.  Bellamy  is  a  sort  of  Mercury  and 
Apollo  for  Boston  thinkers  and  the  rest  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race.  We  enjoy  him  much  and 
praise  hie  performances  very  heartily.  (D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company.  81. 25. ) 

Sweet  Revenge,  a  War  Story,  by  F.  A. 
Mitchell,  aid  to  General  O.  M.  Mitchell,  is 
well  told,  with  intense  action  and  exciting  inci¬ 
dents  enough  for  a  life-time,  yet  condensed  into 
a  space  of  a  few  days.  The  scenes  are  in  Hunts¬ 
ville  and  the  Tennessee  mountains  to  the  North, 
a  most  fitting  region  for  such  adventures,  and 
the  characters  are  an  Eastern  Tennessee  Union 
officer,  two  daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  a  boy 
and  a  black  man.  Somehow,  we  don’t  quite  like 
either  of  the  women,  but  the  one  is  no  less 
capable  than  the  other  to  play  her  part  in  the 
tale,  by  the  most  diverse  means.  The  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  main  adventures  does  not  much  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  interest  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
war  conditions  and  characters  is  fresh  and 
vivid.  Glad  we  are  that  such  days  are  behind 
us,  we  hope,  forever.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  not 
strong  in  developing  sentiment  of  the  deeper 
sort  and  the  pathos  of  his  book  is  rather  amus¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  that  was  his  purpose  and  if  so, 
he  has  succeeded.  The  book  will  no  doubt  find 
a  host  of  readers ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  it  is 
robust  and  breezy  as  the  hills.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  81. ) 

Very  many  read  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  s 
charming  little  story.  The  Old  Oentleman  of  the 
Black  Stock,  when  it  appeared  in  one  of  our 
magazines  two  years  ago,  and  will  be  glad  towel- 
come  it  in  a  more  permanent  form,  and  those 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  dear  old 
Southern  gentleman  described  in  its  pages,  will 
be  delighted  to  make  his  acquaintance  now.  Mr. 
Page  is  another  of  the  Southern  writers  who 
always  depicts  the  Virginians  with  such  rare  and 
peculiar  charms  that  the  reader  is  led  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  believe  with  the  author  that  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  like  them.  This  little 
volume  forms  one  of  the  Ivory  Series.  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 

Branded  and  Look  Up  and  Ho^e  by  Mrs. 
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Ballington-Booth.  The  first  of  these  little  books 
is  a  monograph  on  prison  work  and  treats  partiC' 
ularly  of  what  Mrs.  Booth  is  doing  among  the 
convicts.  She  especially  calls  our  attention  to 
such  as  have  finished  their  term  and  are  out  in  the 
world  again.  Branded  as  being  freed  prisoners, 
they  find  it  impossible  to  get  worker  succor,  and 
fall  back  into  the  courses  that  have  ruined  them 
earlier.  Life  at  Hope  Hall  is  described,  where 
forty  prisoners  have  opportunities  to  work  and 
to  lead  a  Christian  home  life.  The  little  book 
is  written  to  acquaint  people  with  this  good 
work  and  to  interest  them  in  enlarging  it.  The 
second  little  volume  contains  thoughts  on  the 
resurrection  and  the  Christion  life.  They  are 
uniformly  bound  in  blue  and  silver.  (Ran¬ 
dolph.  25  cents  each. ) 

Later  Gleanings:  A  New  Series  of  Gleanings 
of  Past  Years,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
has  just  appeared  in  a  neat  volume  of  400  pages, 
convenient  to  carry  by  sea  or  rail,  and  contain¬ 
ing  thirteen  essays  on  themes  theological  and 
ecclesiastitcal.  The  series  begins  with  an  essay 
on  the  Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Worship,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1885,  and  closes 
with  a  Soliloquium  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders.  Other  essays  are  such  as 
Proem  to  Genesis,  Robert  Elsmere,  The  Battle 
of  Belief,  Ingersoll  on  Christianity,  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  the  Church  of  England,  The  Swine 
Miracle,  and  The  Atonement.  For  wealth  of 
knowledge,  purity  of  diction,  elevation  of 
thought,  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  grandeur  of 
aim,  these  essays  stand  among  the  first  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  will  hold  rank  among  our 
classics  in  all  time.  No  better  book  for  the 
library  at  home  or  as  a  companion  of  one’s  trav¬ 
els  can  be  had.  Our  younger  ministers  will  find 
it  stimulating  and  suggestive;  thoughtful  men 
will  enjoy  it ;  wavering  convictions  will  be  set¬ 
tled  aright  by  reading  it;  and  as  a  tonic  for  de¬ 
bilitated  faith  and  hope,  there  is  nothing  better 
in  literature.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  vigor  is  inex¬ 
haustible  ;  and  he  touches  no  theme  that  he  does 
not  enrich  and  adorn.  (Charles  Scribners  Sons. 
81.25.) 

Th4  Sacred  Feast,  by  George  Lester,  comprises 
reflections  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  some  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  hour  is  advocated  for  the  time 
of  celebration,  as  following  more  closely  the 
manner  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  book  makes  a 
suitable  gift  from  pastor  or  class  leader  to  first 
communicants.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  35  cents.) 

The  Great  Island,  Or  Cast  away  on  New 
Guinea,  by  William  Boyd  Allen,  is  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Camp  and  Tramp  Series.  The  same 
set  of  boys  that  appeared  in  two  former  volumes 
take  a  trip  around  the  world  with  a  party  of 
friends.  In  transferring  from  one  vessel  to  an¬ 
other  they  are  separated  by  a  squall  and  are 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where 
they  are  captured  by  natives.  While  with  them 
they  discover  mines,  and  after  many  perilous  ad¬ 
ventures  and  escape  are  rescued  and  return  to 
their  friends.  There  is  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  little  known  country  of  New 
Guinea.  Illustrated.  (Lothrop  Publishing 
Company,  Boston  75  cents. ) 

Harry  Bradford's  Crusade  and  Fred  Bradford's 
Debt,  by  Joanna  H.  Mathews,  continue  the  story 
of  the  Bradford  children  and  their  friends,  be¬ 
gun  long  ago  in  the  Bessie  Books.  This  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  two  stories.  The  first  opens  with 
Maggie’s  Fair,  which  the  Children’s  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  had  under¬ 
taken,  these  boys  and  girls  having  started  a 
crusade  for  the  suppression  of  the  cruel  sport  of 
pigeon  shooting.  The  second  story  gives  a 
picture  of  life  at  a  boys’  school  and  shows  the 
danger  of  a  want  of  confidence  between  a  boy 
and  bis  father.  All  turns  out  wqll,  however, 
and  the  scene  closes  with  another  fair.  The 


book  has  many  illustrations.  (Cassell  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Now  York. ) 

Sunbeam  Stories,  by  Annie  Flint,  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  short  tales ;  three  of  these  tell  of  the 
fanciful  doings  of  the  fairy  sunbeams,  the  others 
are  incidents  in  child  life.  The  illustrations  by 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith  are  well  adapted  to  the 
stories,  and  make  the  book  very  attractive  for 
little  girls.  (Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company.  81.1 

An  admirable  story,  Leonora  of  the  Yawmish, 
by  Francis  Dana,  in  which  Boston  and  a  glen 
in  the  Olympic  mountains  beyond  Puget  Sound 
are  set  over  against  one  another  in  striking 
style,  is  well  worth  reading  both  for  its  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  and  its  vivid  contrasts,  its 
pathos,  humour,  and  satire.  The  characters  of 
the  Olympic  glen  are  original,  strongly  drawn, 
and  very  entertaining.  It  is  a  new  departure 
from  the  standard  of  society  novel  writing  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirl,  and  the  worship  of  the 
“Thing,”  the  idolatry  of  dudedom,  is  set  over 
against  nature  and  truth  in  a  way  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  It  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  tell 
the  plot  of  the  play,  though  Mr.  Dana  obligingly 
gives  the  dramatis  personae  on  a  preliminary 
page.  The  reader  will  prefer  to  follow  the  un¬ 
folding  drama  by  himself  and  we  can  promise 
him  now,  joy  and  refreshment,  with  as  much 
emotion  as  will  be  for  his  good,  yet  not  hurt  hie 
appetite  for  a  city  dinner  or  a  mountain  lunch. 
We  feel  moved  to  go  at  once  in  search  of  the 
Yawmish  glen,  before  the  lumbermen  and  civili¬ 
zation  have  time  to  ravish  it.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  81.25. ) 

Lad's  Lore,  by  9.  R.  Crockett,  has  become  a 
popular  favorite  and  is  known,  by  its  title  and 
illustrations  at  least,  to  most  of  our  readers 
already.  Crockett  is  a  robust  story  teller,  and 
his  Scotch  characters  are  original,  living,  and 
seemingly  life  like.  He  works  a  distinct  seam 
in  the  mine  with  McLaren ;  and  turns  up  his 
nuggets  with  a  sure  hand  and  a  consciousness 
of  their  value.  We  think  his  witty  letter  to  his 
readers,  censors,  and  self  appointed  mentors,  is 
evidence  of  his  popularity  and  the  best  of  our 
author’s  advertisement.  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Price  81.25.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  have  received  from  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
of  which  our  friend,  Richard  C.  Morse  is  Secre¬ 
tary,  two  Bible  study  courses,  just  issued. 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  Studies  in  the 
Parables  of  Jesus,  prepared  by  William  H. 
Sallmon  and  used  by  him  in  the  Yale  associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years  the  gen¬ 
eral  secretary,  at  the  Northfield  student  confer¬ 
ences  and  elsewhere.  They  are  neatly  printed, 
in  bandy  and  tasteful  form  at  small  cost  (20 
and  ^  cents),  have  an  excellently  selected 
bibliography  for  reference,  are  well  arranged 
and  aim  to  be  suggestive  while  covering  the 
essentials  of  the  Bible  story.  Mr.  Sallmon,  who 
has  been  presented  to  our  readers  as  editor  of 
the  course  of  sermons  in  Battell  chapel,  is  now 
on  his  way  to  Australasia  as  traveling  secretary 
of  the  Student  Christian  Union.  We  think  these 
studies  most  helpful  to  all  students  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  pastor’s  Bible 
classes  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the 
church  Sunday  schools.  In  fact,  they  are  good 
for  private  study, good  an>  where  and  good  always. 

There  is  a  slow  but  steadily  growing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  archmology  that  justifies  the 
new  departure  of  the  Archasological  Institute  of 
America  in  ^ginning  a  uniform  and  regular 
publication  of  its  valuable  Papers  and  Reports 
in  a  periodical  entitled  The  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology — Second  Series.  1  hie  succeeds 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  old  “Journal,”  edited 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  an  Editorial  Board,  representing 
the  various  interests  of  the  Institute  aad  the  in¬ 
stitutions  under  its  care,  such  as  the  American 
Schools  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  at 
Rome.  It  will  be  issued  six  times  a  year,  and 
is  intended  to  contain  all  new  matter  of  any  in¬ 
terest  to  archaeological  students,  and  members 
of  the  Institute  are  entitled  to  receive  it  without 
charge.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  avenue,  to  whom  subscrip¬ 
tions  should  be  sent,  and  the  price  is  85  a  year. 


It  is  rather  unusual  to  read  the  history  of  a 
fort  in  which  there  has  never  been  any  bloodshed 
nor  bui  little  firing,  except  of  signal  guns.  Such 
is  the  story,  as  Mrs.  Bellamy  gives  it,  of  “those 
beautiful  and  peaceful  ornaments  of  our  harbor 
known  as  Fort  Columbus  and  Castle  William,” 
in  her  history  of  Governor's  Island,  one  of  Hie- 
Half  Moon  ^ries  of  Papers  on  Historic  New 
York.  The  whole  history  is  a  peaceful  one  from 
the  first  purchase  of  Nooten  Island  from  the- 
Indians  by  the  Dutch  Director  General,  Van 
Twiller,  in  1637,  in  exchange  for  an  axehead  or 
two,  a  string  of  beads,  a  few  nails,  or  something 
equally  valuable.  This  original  transfer  is  the 
only  purchase  on  record,  the  island  remaining- 
the  special  property  of  the  Governors  until  the 
Continental  troops  took  possession  of  it  in  1776, 
and  the  famous  Bunker  Hill  regiment  under- 
Colonel  Prescott  was  trained  there.  Even  in 
those  war-like  days,  battles  were  never  fought- 
on  the  island,  although  it  changed  hands  once 
or  twice  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  The  forts 
were  built  in  1809  1811,  as  protectors  of  the  city 
but  happily  since  then  no  enemy  has  apmar^ 
before  their  walls,  and  now.  although  the  Island 
is  an  important  military  station,  the  headquarters- 
of  the  department  of  the  East,  it  remains  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  posts  in  our  beautiful  Bay, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  so  for  centuries  to- 
come.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  10  cents. ) 

With  the  opening  of  this  month  Henry  Altemus 
of  Philadelphia,  takes  a  new  departure  in  book 
publishing  by  issuing  the  Altemus  American^ 
Series,  a  line  of  books  by  American  authors,  at 
the  low  price  of  30  cents  each.  To  make  this 
possible  he  will  publish  a  very  large  edition  of 
100,000  copies.  Hie  first  volume  will  be  John 
Habberton’s  latest  work,  “Trif  and  Trixy:  A 
Story  of  a  Dreadfully  Delightful  Little  Girl  and 
Her  Adoring  but  Tormented  Parents’  Relations 
and  Friends,”  which  will  be  followed  soon  by- 
other  attractive  volumes  by  American  authors. 

Professor  Delos  H.  Wilcox  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  has  written  a  book  entitled.  An  Outline- 
for  the  Study  of  City  Government,  which  is  just 
announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  To  the- 
author  the  key  to  the  immediate  future  of  all 
social  progress  in  this  country  is  the  city  prob¬ 
lem,  and  he  endeavors  to  lead  his  readers  to  a- 
systematic  study  of  it. 


NBW  PCBLICAIIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  The  Cutting  of  a  Slum  Diamond; 
M.  B.  Williams. 

International  Committee  of  Yoeng  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  New  York:  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Jesus  for  Bible  Classes  and  Personal  Use; 
William  H.  Sallmon.  Cloth.  40  cents:  paper,  25- 

cents. - Studies  in  the  Parables  of  Jesus  Recorded 

^  Matthew  for  Bible  Classes  and  Personal  Use;. 
William  H.  Sallmon.  Cloth,  25  cents;  paper,  15- 
cento. 

D.  Appleton  AND  Company.  New  York:  Insect 
Life.  An  Introduction  to  Nature  Study  and  a  Guide 
for  Teachers,  Students  and  Others  Interested  in 
Outsof-Door  Life;  John  Henry  Comstock.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Anna  Botoford  Comstock.  12.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  From  the 
Land  of  the  Soow-Pearls.  Tales  from  Puget  Sound;. 
Ella  Higginson.  81.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  An  American 
Emperor.  The  Story  of  the  Fourth  Empire  of 
France;  Louis  Tracy.  81.75. - Heroes  of  the  Na¬ 

tions.  Hannibal,  Soldier,  Statesman,  Patriot,  and 
the  Crisis  of  the  Struggle  between  Carthage  and 

Rome:  William  O’Connor  Morris.  81.50. - Bases. 

of  Religious  Belief,  Historic  and  Ideal.  An  Outline 
of  Religious  Study;  Charles  Miller  Tyler,  A.M.,  D.D. 
81.50. 

Jenness  -  Miller  Publications,  Washington, 
D.  C.:  The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood.  A  Novell 
Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  81.50. 

The  Morse  Company:  Manhattan.  Historic  and 
Artistic.  Greater  New  York  Guide  Book;  Cynthia 
M.  Westover  Alden. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago:  Eclectic  School  Readings.  Arabian 
Nights.  Edited  by  M.  Clark.  00  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  Theodora  and  Other  Stories;  Elizalietb 
Olmis.  85  cents. 

Harper  and  Brotberk  New  York:  The  Martian; 
George  Du  Maurier.  Cloth,  81.75;  three-quarter 
calf,  83.50.  _ 


PBBIODICAXa. 

For  June:  The  School  Review;  Architecture;  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest;  Printer’s  Ink;  The  School  Journal. 

For  July:  Woman’s  Home  Companion;  The  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal;  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Chris¬ 
tian  Quarterly:  The  Converted  Catholic;  The  Book 
Buyer:  'The  Century;  North  American;  American 
Journal  of  Science;  Book  News. 


PAMPHUSTE. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stato 
Board  of  Charities. 

Cross- Bearers'  Missionary  Reading  Circle  Annual. 
25  cents. 
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OR.  D.  S.  8CHAFF  CLOSES  HIS  MINISTRY 
AT  JACKSONYILLE.  ILL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  S.  Schaff,  after  a  pastor- 
4ite  of  more  than  seven  years,  held  his  last  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  Westminster  Church  on  the  eve- 
tiinK  of  June  27th.  There  were  twenty-nine 
additions  by  letter  and  confession  at  the  morn- 
4ng  communion.  In  the  evening  the  church  was 
thronged  to  hear  the  farewell  sermon.  The  prin- 
•ciples  of  Christian  union  held  by  Dr.  Scbaff’s 
father  have  been  exemplified  by  the  son,  whqi 
has  been  in  a  sense  the  pastor  at-large  of  the 
city  as  well  as  the  pastor  of  his  own  church. 
J!>r.  Schaff  expected  to  remain  in  Jacksonville 
until  the  first  or  second  week  of  July,  and  then 
remove  with  his  family  to  his  new  home  in  Cin- 
•cinnati. 

The  text  of  the  sermon  was  Ephesians,  vi.  10 — 
^‘Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might.”  Dr.  Schaff 
said :  Paul  had  the  reign  of  power  around  him 
for  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  but  he  pointed 
to  a  power  above  the  world  and  by  reason  of 
which  he  could  say,  “I  can  do  all  things  through 
'Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.”  There  is  a 
power  of  the  body,  strength  of  muscle,  which 
the  savage  and  many  people  admire  above  all 
other.  There  is  the  power  of  mind  whose  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  platform,  in  counsel  and  in 
planning  are  admired.  But  of  a  higher  order  is 
power  of  soul,  that  power  of  which  Paul  said,* 
“Though  our  outward  man  perish,  our  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  ’  ’  Endowed  with 
that  power,  which  is  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  we 
seek  to  treat  everything  from  a  crumb  of  bread 
to  our  children,  remembering  that  they  are  the 
Lord’s.  Mighty  as  the  power  of  Rome  was  to' 
conquer  and  subjugate,  this  power  of  Uod  in  the 
^ul  is  stronger  to  make  of  us  new  creatures,  quell 
our  passions,  excite  new  hoptes,  start  new  asp'ira- 
tions.  turn  the  prodigal  into  a  saint.  The  three 
ways  of  being  strong  in  the  Lord  is  through 
Christian  faith,  hope  and  love.  The  last  is  the 
beet,  for  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God  and  God  in  him,  for  God  is  love. 

My  pastorate  of  seven  years  is  not  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  segment  out  of  a  man’s  life,  and  yet  it  has 
been  too  short  to  preach  all  the  counsel  of  God, 
to  live  in  the  full  as  becometh  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  before  this  community.  But  I  may  say 
that,  in  a  measure,  I  have  attempted  to  be 
faithful  to  my  responsible  oflSce.  I  have  not 
filled  up  the  wells  my  predecessors  dug.  I  have 
kept  myself  from  encroaching  upon  your  private 
liberties  and  thus  going  beyond  my  function. 
From  my  pulpit  I  have  sought  to  strengthen  the 
old  and  assure  them  their  last  years  might  be 
their  beet  and  most  useful.  To  the  young  men 
and  women,  I  have  urged  respect  for  their 
parents  and  all  older  people.  I  have  emphasized 
the  principle  that  they  must  fight  if  they  would 
win.  remembering  the  prayer  of  the  great  cru¬ 
sader,  “Lord,  if  I  am  not  worthy  to  win  the 
Holy  City  with  my  sword,  I  am  not  worthy  to 
see  it  with  my  eyes.  ”  I  may  have  seemed  to 
emphasize  in  cases  my  authority  as  a  pastor. 
But  that  is  what  you  called  me  to  be.  An 
orchestra  must  have  a  leader,  a  bank  a  presi¬ 
dent.  If  1  have  acted  unwisely  or  wrongly,  I 
ask  for  your  considerate  affection  as  I  go  away. 

I  have  no  testament  to  leave.  I  have  found 
delight  in  preaching  from  this  pulpit.  You,  as 
a  congregation,  have  fulfilled  ^tho ’promise  you 
made  when  I  came.  In  the  other '^churches  I 
have  had  many  friends.  At  times  I  have  almost 
wished  all  the  churches  were  my  parish,  that  I 
might  cultivate  with  all  the  relations  I  have 
-sustained  to  this  church.  If  God  has  given  me 
any  qualifications  of  service  as  a  pastor  I  rejoice. 
You  and  I  will  rejoice  if  my  words  hereafter 
may  prove  to  be  even  as  fire  files  fiitting  through' 
the  darkness  of  such  a  building  as  this,  as  a' 
•crumb  to  the  hungry,  as  a  staff  of  support  to  the 


weary.  In  closing,  I  have  only  the  heart  to  say 
over  again  what  I  said  in  my  first  sermon  on 
March  30,  1890:  “I  would  to  God  that,  not  only 
thou,  but  all  who  hear  me  this  day  were  both 
almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds.”  Yea,  I  wish  you  were  all  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ  as  I  am,  without  my  infirmities. 

One  of  the  local  papers.  The  Daily  Courier, 
says:  “In  his  new  field  of  labor.  Dr.  Schaff 
will  carry  with  him  the  beet  wishes  of  the  hosts 
of  friends  in  the  city  as  well  as  among  the 
churches,  whom  he  has  attracted  to  him  during 
his  stay  in  this  city.  He  has  always  proven 
himself  to  be  a  consistent  minister  and  a  genial 
gentleman,  with  no  task  too  great  for  him  to 
attempt  to  perform  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
rich  and  poor  alike.” 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Jacksonville  adds:  “To 
hie  seminary  work  he  will  carry  the  friendship, 
good  wishes  and  profound  respect  of  hundreds  of 
Jacksonville  citizens.’* 


THE  MANY  MANSIONS. 

When  Jesus  speaks  of  the  world  to  come.  He 
speaks  clearly  and  positively.  There  is  no  un¬ 
certainty  in  His  words,  and  no  misunderstanding 
them.  Heaven  is  a  place.  And  it  is  a  place  for 
His  friends.  It  is  a  place  where  each  shall  have 
a  little  spare  apartment  for  himself — a  room,  a 
chamber,  in  the  “Father’s  house,  ” — where  there 
may  be  privacy,  and  one’s  individuality  shall  be 
respected  and  preserved,  and  yet  it  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  fellowship  and  loving  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  home,  in  which  the  good  of  all  ages 
shall  dwell  together  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is 
the  Father’s  house ;  it  is  filled  with  His  children  ; 
and  for  each  member  of  the  household  there  is 
to  be  a  sacred  privacy,  a  personal  relationship 
with  the  Redeemer,  which  shall  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  To  se¬ 
cure  this  the  Saviour  left  Hie  disciples,  saying, 
“In  My  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.” 

The  Greek  for  the  word  mansious  is  ftovai.  It 
occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  besides 
this,  and  then  (John  xiv.  23)  it  is  translated 
abode,  which  emphasizes  the  idea  of  perma¬ 
nence.  It  is  literally  an  abiding  place;  but  in 
the  twenty-third  verse  it  plainly  teaches  that  the 
intimate  personal  relations  with  God  and  Christ, 
into  which  the  soul  is  introduced,  shall  abide 
and  continue  to  be  a  source  of  rest  and  peace 
and  quietude  forever.  So  here  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  indicates  an  abiding  place,  but 
associated  with  this  is  the  truth  that  in  the 
Father’s  house  there  shall  be  for  each  believer  a 
private  room  a  chamber,  a  closet,  a  sacred  spot 
where  one  may  cherish  his  individuality,  and 
receive  those  whom  he  most  loves,  and  commune 
with  those  whom  in  the  heavenly  life  he  may  wel¬ 
come  to  his  intimacy  and  fellowship. 

This  appears  to  be  the  thought  which  our 
Saviour  conveys  by  the  word  vionai,  that  amid 
the  throng  and  press  of  heaven’s  multitudes, 
there  shall  be  a  quiet  place  of  sacred  privacy, 
where  God  and  the  soul  can'meet  apart,  and 
where,  in  the  stillness  and  restfulness  of  perfect 
seclusion,  the  individual  wants  and  needs  of 
every  soul  shall  be  satisfied  by  His  love.  Heaven 
is  a  home.  It  is  the  Father's  house.  And  it  is 
filled  with  thronging  multitudes  of  loving  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.  But  it  is  filled  with  private  apart¬ 
ments,  into  one  of  which  each  soul  may  turn  to 
seek  and  find  the  joy  and  strength  which  comes 
from  personal  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  all 
and  with  the  Saviour. 

In  these  two  positions  there  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion.  Every  individual  believer  shall  receive  of 
God's  love  and  sympathy.^. The  personal  traits 
of  every  soul  shall  have  peculiar  and  sympathetic 
treatment.  Every  one  shall  have  perfect  com¬ 
panionship.  The  infinite  Father  will  meet  your 
needs  and  mine.  Your  individual  being  shall 
not  be  lost  and  merged  in  some  great  ocean  of 
existence,  but  shall  have  a  peculiar  recognition. 


a  personal  appreciation,  an  individualizing 
which  comes  only  from  personal  intimacy  with 
our  Lord  and  Master,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
it  will  seem 

“ as  though 

Besides  nor  man  nor  angel  lived." 

The  personal  response  of  Hie  thought  to  your 
thought  and  Hie  heart  to  your  heart,  will  make 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  heavenly  world. 

It  is  a  large  house.  There  are  many  mansions. 
But  every  soul  shall  have  one  where  bis  individ¬ 
ual  wants,  needs  and  hungerings,  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  completely  and  forever.  Even  here  on  earth 
the  Saviour’s  promise  is  fulfilled,  and  in  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart  of  every  believer  who 
“keeps  His  commandments,  ”  the  Father  takes 
up  His  abode,  so  that,  as  Faber  sings, 

“  Our  God  is  never  so  far  off 
As  even  to  be  near! 

He  is  within  ;our  spirit  is 
The  house  He  holds  most  dear." 

This  is  the  eternal  life,  begun  below,  which 
shall  be  consummated  in  its  fulness  in  the  sweet 
home-life  of  the  blessed  out  of  every  nation  and 
tribe  and  kindred.  Each  one  that  overcometh 
will  Christ  take  into  His  own  abiding  place, 
and  there  give  to  him  the  “white  stone  on  which 
a  new  name  is  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
save  he  that  receiveth  it.  ’  ’ 

Georoe  Shipman  Payson. 


I.£D  BT  THE  SPIRIT. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brinsmade,  who 
was  probably  known  to  some  of  the  older  readers 
of  The  Evangelist,  died  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  had  been  settled  as  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Newark,  but  previously  to  being  located  there 
he  had  been  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Brinsmade  was  regarded  as  a  strong  man, 
well  furnished  intellectually  for  hie  work;  con¬ 
servative,  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  who, 
while  gentle  and  courteous  and  considerate  of 
the  rights  of  others,  was  firm  in  his  adherence 
to  and  defence  of  what  he  believed  as  Gospel 
truth.  One  of  hie  former  parishioners  told  me 
of  an  incident  occurring  during  his  ministry 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  an  instance  of  the  leading  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Late  one  night  the  doctor  was  awakened  from 
deep  sleep,  and  immediately  became  conscious 
of  an  impression  that  he  must  rise  and  go  at 
once  to  the  house  of  a  deacon  of  his  church,  the 
house  being  some  two  miles  distant.  He  thought 
the  idea  so  unreasonable,  even  foolish,  that  be 
should  rise  at  that  unseasonable  hour  to  go  and 
call  on  a  family  without  any  apparent  occasion 
for  his  visit,  that  he  tried  to  cast  it  all  out  of 
mind  and  go  to  sleep  again.  But  be  found 
that  impossible.  He  finally  arose,  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  the  ride,  went  out,  saddled  his  horse  and 
started  off  on  this  unaccountable  night  missioii. 
As  he  approached  the  house,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  lighted  up.  the  family  were  astir, 
and  that  something  unusual  bad  occurred.  He 
went  in,  and  there  he  found  that  a  daughter  of 
the  family,  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty 
years,  was  in  great  mental  distress,  so  great  that 
she  could  not  bear  it  alone  and  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  for  help  and  sympathy,  and  she 
had  awakened  her  parents. 

It  was  one  of  those  now  unusual  cases  of  deep 
conviction  of  sin.  Groping  in  the  dark,  feeling 
her  lost  condition  without  a  Saviour,  she  was 
in  need  of  guidance  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  good 
pastor  gave  her  that  encouraging,  faithful 
Christian  counsel  with  which  he  was  always 
ready,  and  prayed  with  her;  and,  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  she  found  Christ  and  with  Him  a 
believer’s  joy. 

The  doctor  was  too  calm  and  matter  of  fact  a 
man  to  magnify  ordinary  occurrences  into  the 
supernatural,  but  he  always  believed  that  he 
was,  without  any  doubt,  led  by  the  Spirit  that 
night  to  cafry  Christ’s  message  of  peace  and 
joy  to  one  of  His  distressed  disciples.  S.  B. 
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BOOF  GARDENS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  had  set 
before  them  in  the  Tenement  House  Chapter 
such  pictures  of  the  suffering  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  being  crowded  together  in  quarters 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  that  they 
will  be  delighted  to  read  of  city  improvements, 
by  the  opening  of  parks  on  the  East  side.  And 
DOW  there  is  provided  another  means  of  getting 
fresh  air  by  the  erection  of  great  roofs  over  the 
long  piers,  on  which  thousands  of  poor  women 
and  children  can  sit  on  the  hottest  night  of 
summer  and  drink  in  the  fresh  breeses  from  the 
sea.  The  opening  of  the  first  of  these  took  place 
on  Saturday,  June  26tb,  and  is  so  admirably 
described  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  that  we  do,  as  we  seldom  do, 
copy  it  in  full : 

THE  FIRST  RECREATION  PIER. 

How  the  filthiest  part  of  New  York  has  been  made 
clean  and  wholesome.  The  triumph  of  the  street 
sweepers.  The  poorest  can  now  enjoy  the  fresh 
breezes  as  much  as  those  who  spend  their  sum¬ 
mer  evening^s  on  the  roof  of  the  Madison  Square 
Carden. 

New  York,  Wednesday,  June  30. 

Mayor  Strong  officially  opened  the  first  of  the 
city’s  recreation  piers  at  the  foot  of  East  Third 
street  on  Saturday  last,  and  it  was  a  great  East 
side  occasion.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  So 
simple  is  the  idea  that  it  is  a  reproach  it  was 
not  done  long  ago.  Over  an  ordinary  landing 
pier  a  light  iron  structure  has  been  erected  300 
feet  long.  It  has  a  high  roof  and  is  open  on  all 
sides,  and  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  broad  river 
sweepsover  it  day  and  night.  The  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  it  has  been  enacted  seven  years,  and  it  took 
only  seven  weeks  to  build  it.  That  tells  a  good 
deal  of  ignorant  municipal  procrastination,  for 
nothing  can  more  redound  to  the  credit  of  a 
government  than  the  health  and  life-comfort  of 
the  people. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  in  the  close  packed 
streets  of  that  district — the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  in  the  world — the  air  was  heavy.  Out  on 
the  pier  the  wind  was  blowing  a  reefing  breeze, 
though  for  that  afternoon  I  was  not  destined  to 
get  much  of  it.  I  bad  walked  a  full  mile  east 
ward  from  the  Bowery,  and  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  all  the  way  across  was  astonishing.  I 
had  known  the  East  side  long  ago,  its  ill  smell¬ 
ing  frowsiness  and  squalor,  its  thick  lumbered, 
ill-paved,  filthy  streets,  its  shocking,  obtrusive 
poverty.  Here  was  a  wonderful  change.  Not  an 
unharnessed  truck  in  sight,  no  offensive  smells, 
almost  every  street  asphalted,  and  every  street 
scrupulously  clean.  Was  this  New  York’s 
ghetto  ? 

Indeed  it  was,  for  this  was  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  every  store  was  closed,  or  else,  if  the 
door  was  open,  the  proprietor  sat  outside  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  surrounded  by  his  neighbors  and 
their  abounding  progeny.  It  might  easily  seem 
that  all  the  inhabitants  were  out  of  doors,  the 
elders  on  the  stoops  and  the  children  playing  in 
the  streets— all  clad  in  their  best.  All  ages,  too. 
Long-haired,  long  bearded  old  patriarchs,  look 
ing  as  if  a  bargain  could  not  tempt  their  souls 
back  to  earth  from  the  Abraham ic  vision  clearly 
possessing  their  souls ;  rotund  mothers  chatter¬ 
ing  in  groups;  eager-eyed  men  of  middle  age 
plainly  trying  to  take  the  week’s  kinks  out  of 
their  speculative  foreheads  by  playing  with  the 
babies. 

Babies  !  myriads  of  them.  They  positively 
swarmed  in  every  street,  covering  the  sidewalks 
on  the  shady  side,  and  overrunning  the  asphalt 
from  curb  to  curb.  I  understood  at  once  what 
a  cyclist  had  told  me  about  wheeling  on  the  East 
side.  “There  were  such  multitudes  playing  in 
the  streets  that  I  had  to  dismount  or  kill  a  kid 
every  half-block.  I  tell  you,  they  own  the  streets 


down  there.’’  At  last  I  believed  him.  Cyclists, 
I  may  interpolate,  are  latterly  regarded  as  need¬ 
ing  corroboration — like  fishermen.  I  counted 
112  children  under  six  years  on  one  block,  and 
120  on  the  next.  Then  I  stopped  counting.  In 
every  direction  it  was  the  same.  Little  curly 
heads ;  white  shirt  waists  and  baby  carriages 
abounded  wherever  I  glanced.  In  this  district, 
which  is  l-28th  of  the  present  city’s  area,  is 
crowded  one- fourth  of  the  population  I  One 
block,  the  champion,  200  feet  by  600,  shelters 
3,500  human  beings  ! 

THE  STREET  CLEANING  DEPARTMENT. 

To  make  such  a  population  live  cleanly  seems 
scarcely  lees  difficult  than  the  major  necessity  of 
their  keeping  alive  at  all.  And  yet  it  has  largely 
been  accomplished  by  the  Street  Cleaning  De¬ 
partment,  seconded  somewhat  by  the  Health 
Board  and  rather  reluctantly  by  the  police,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years.  Before  that 
these  hived  creatures  emptied  their  garbage  and 
refuse  from  the  windows  into  the  street  or  yard 
without  hindrance.  It  was  the  usual  thing  with 
them  in  the  lands  they  came  from.  Why  should 
they  restrict  their  pleasures  in  the  land  of  the 
free?  They  ate  anything  that  was  “billig’’ — 
ripe,  rank  or  rotten.  If  it  absolutely  defied  their 
ostrich  stomachs,  it  was  fired  into  the  street. 
Landlords,  ever  greedy,  and  greediest  with  the 
poor,  did  nothing  to  help  the  tenants.  Diphthe¬ 
ria,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  decimated  them.  It 
was  among  them  that  the  dreadful  typhus  found 
lodgment.  Dirty  in  everything,  it  was  naturally 
the  home  of  the  dirt  diseases. 

I  knew  very  well  last  Saturday  tha*:  it  was 
still  the  danger  point  for  pestilence,  and  must 
be  while  human  beings  are  so  packed  together, 
but  I  was  also  keenly  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
authority  at  last  was  making  a  tremendous  effort 
to  protect  health  and  mitigate  life  among  the 
dwellers  in  the  tenements.  The  buildings  in 
which  they  dre  lodged  are  changing,  too,  and 
for  the  better.  In  the  older  dens  cleanliness  is 
enforced  in  stairways  and  cellars,  but  the  people 
huddle  in  them  almost  as  closely  as  ever.  You 
see,  they  have  always  huddled  so  abroad,  and 
think  it  neither  wrong  nor  unhealthy  here. 
Many  new  buildings  are  erecting,  much  better 
looking  and  better  laid  out  internally  than  their 
predecessors;  but  the  mania  for  hight  is  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  new  business  structures,  and 
the  new  tenements  are  seldom  lees  than  six 
stories  high,  with  four  sets  of  rooms  on  each 
floor,  or  housing  for  about  150  inmates,  as  the 
tenements  run — children,  lodgers  and  all. 

Sullen  and  determined  was  the  opposition  of 
the  landlords  to  all  the  reforms,  but  louder, 
stronger,  and  more  determined  still  was  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  tenants.  I  have  laughed  almost 
till  I  cried  over  some  of  the  stories  told  of  the 
horror  and  consternation  among  these  people  at 
being  denied  their  olden  right  to  be  filthy.  The 
old  Italian  of  Mott  street,  who  drew  a  dirk  upon 
a  health  officer  because  he  seized  a  tray  of  clams 
BO  rotten  that  they  poisoned  the  air,  was  one. 
“Ah  Dio, ’’  he  cried,  when  finally  brought  to 
the  station  house,  “no  sell  a  de  clam ;  I  eat 
him,  me,  myself.’’  The  sturdy  Bohemian  Jew¬ 
ess  of  Orchard  street  who  fought  half  a  day  for 
a  head  of  rotten  cabbage— “ cost  me  ein  cent  in 
Hester  street,  unt  feed  me  two  days,’’  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  when  the  posse  finally  got  it. 

Now  they  are  paternal ized  as  much  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.  The  health  officers  peer 
into  their  rooms,  permeate  their  stairways,  vacci¬ 
nate  their  children,  hunt  out  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  fumigating  and  disinfecting  and  making 
themselves  generally  disliked.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  milk,  the  vege¬ 
tables,  the  fruit,  the  meat,  and  above  all,  the 
fish,  on  which  these  people  delight  to  feed. 
Never  in  the  old  times  was  an  ambellant  fish 
dealer  ever  seen  to  display  his  fish  in  the  hottest 
weather  but  on  a  bare  board.  Now  they  are 
seen  smothered  in  ice— great  carp  and  pike,  look¬ 
ing  quite  tempting. 


Greatest  of  all  is  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  as 
a  reforming  factor.  The  battles  royal  for  the 
driving  off  of  the  unharnessed  trucks  were  often 
bloody,  but  the  trucks  have  gone.  To  see  the 
“white  wings’’  of  Col.  Waring’s  brigade  going 
their  first  great  advance  on  the  street  dirt  in  the 
morning  would  have  given  the  Greek  generals 
such  a  lesson  in  war  that  they  would  have 
“cleaned  out’’  every  Turk  between  Thermopylae 
and  the  Danube.  Amid  the  shrill  cries  and 
blasphemies  of  the  peddlars  who  lined  the  streets, 
they  advanced  relentlessly,  the  laden  handcarts 
driven  one  by  one  aside  and  the  refuse  broomed 
and  shoveled  away  into  the  iron  carts  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sweepers  like  heavy  artillery.  Four 
times  a  day  is  that  process  repeated  in  market 
streets  like  Hester,  and  everywhere  else  the 
broom  brigade  passes  twice  a  day.  It  is  ai:  un¬ 
ending  war  on  dirt,  with  a  victory  every  night, 
for  until  the  whole  district  is  clean  as  a  whistle 
the  work  never  stops. 

The  health  reports  have  shown  how  this  war 
has  told  on  the  death  rate,  for  this  is  a  war  for 
life,  but  mine  eyes  witnessed  last  Saturday  the 
lifting,  detergent  effect  it  is  having  on  the  habits 
of  the  people  themselves.  Clean  and  cheery  they 
looked  everywhere,  and  if  other  blessings  are 
not  theirs,  it  is  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 
If  the  anarchist  was  sitting  on  his  doorstep  there 
was  no  dynamite  in  his  glance,  and  nothing 
more  formidable  than  a  pipe  between  bis  fingers. 
His  children  romping  about  looked  as  clean  as 
New  England  children.  All  the  problems  of  the 
lowlier  toilers  cannot  be  solved  off-hand,  but  I 
saw  that  some  can,  and  that  able,  earnest  men 
were  solving  them  for  these  poor  people  who 
were  beginning  to  understand  it. 

Much  wondering,  I  went  on  toward  the  new  pier 
at  the  waterside.  The  children  did  not  seem  to 
be  perceptibly  thicker  around  there  than  in  the 
mile  of  streets  I  had  traversed ;  yet  there  was  a 
movement  of  expectation  among  them.  A  big 
policeman  let  me  pass  through  the  line  a  dozen 
of  them  had  formed  across  the  street,  on  show¬ 
ing  them  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  “Say,  he’s  one 
of  ’em,’’  I  heard  a  youngster  shout  as  he  saw 
me  going  through  that  redoubtable  blue  line. 
Policemen  and  all  were  waiting.  Presently  a 
steamboat  made  a  landing  at  the  dock-head,  and 
soon  thereafter  I  saw  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  with 
his  latest  Haroun  al  Rascbid  smile  twinkling  in 
his  eyes — the  rest  of  his  face  doesn’t  take  part — 
come  up  the  stairs.  By  his  side  was  Gen.  John 
C.  O’Brien,  chairman  of  the  dock  commission, 
a  tall,  supple,  clear-faced  man  with  dark  eyes 
and  black  beard  and  hair.  Following  them  came 
a  motley  civic  gathering,  commissioners  of  this, 
that  and  the  other.  Col,  Waring’s  keen,  nervous, 
spectacled  face  showing  in  sharp  contrast  beside 
the  broad  Hebraic  benevolence  on  the  face  of 
Dock  Commissioner  Enistein.  I  was  glad  to 
see  them  all.  Pat  Gleason,  huge,  powerful,  with 
his  crushing  air  of  an  ancient  Irish  gallawglas, 
whose  weapon  might  well  be  a  battle-ax,  was 
there,  receiving  homage  on  every  side.  Generals, 
colonels,  philanthropists  and  officials  were  in  the 
train.  “Jimmy’’  Oliver,  who  holds  no  office, 
but  is  the  titular  guardian  of  democratic  presi¬ 
dents,  and  is  a  living  record  of  half  a  century  of 
East-side  war,  political,  legal  and  otherwise; 
O'Donovan  Rosea,  mild  and  paternal  now,  white- 
bcarded,  but  carrying  his  70  years  and  his  good 
humor  with  the  lightness  of  40;  Bishop  Farley, 
a  gentle  little  beaming  cleric,  and  Roger  Foster, 
a  most  mundane-looking  lawyer,  were  all  there. 

Mayor  Strong  looked  around  from  the  little 
band  stand,  in  the  centre  which  was  to  be  used 
as  a  rostrum,  and  said  to  General  O’Brien : 
“But  where  are  the  people  f"  His  honor  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
benches  before  him  did  not  fill  the  bill,  much 
less  the  pier.  General  O’Brien  winked  at  a 
dockmaster,  who  shouted  to  one  policeman,  who 
waved  his  hand  to  another.  A  sound  like  a  sud¬ 
den  squall  in  a  summer-dry  forest  answered  these 
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multiplied  signals; '  and  the  people,  the  little 
people  were  coming.  At  this  time  a  band,  which 
had  blown  in  from  somewhere,  struck  up  a  Sousa 
march,  and  in  an  instant  the  line  of  policemen  I 
had  passed  now  broken  up  with  single  giant 
columns  of  perspiring  manhood,  appeared  tower¬ 
ing  above  a  cataract  of  youngsters  that  came  up 
the  stairs,  as  only  human  cataracts  can,  and 
swept  everything  before  it.  Locusts  were  not  a 
circumstance.  They  swept  over  the  benches, 
the  bigger  tugging  the  smaller  in  their  wonder¬ 
ful  fraternal  way ;  they  landed  in  our  laps  or  on 
our  heads.  They  filled  every  foot  of  the  big  pier. 
They  clambered  up  on  the  sacred  railing  between 
them  and  the  Mayor,  and  1  verily  believe  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  terror  that  shone  from 
Ckilonel  Waring’s  spectacles,  they  would  have 
climbed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Mayor.  The 
‘‘distinguished  visitors”  were  extinguished,  and 
that  old  caliph  of  a  Mayor  stood  there  and  en¬ 
joyed  it 

There  was  “speaking.”  I  read  their  speeches 
in  the  papers  on  Sunday,  but  I  heard  not  a  word, 
though  they  kept  at  it  for  half  an  hour ;  and  I 
was  not  10  feet  from  the  band  stand.  It  didn’t 
matter,  and  old  Strong  knew  it  didn’t  and  didn’t 
care.  So  long  as  the  pier  was  open  and  the  kids 
happy  he  could  let  everything  else  go.  “Say, 
which  is  Strong  ?”  every  boy  asked  of  every 
other.  “What,  de  fat  old  bloke  wit  de  Derby? 
naw  !  de  Mayor’s  got  a  stove-pipe,  sure.”  At 
another  instant  1  would  near:  “Aw,  dat  ain’t 
de  Mayor;  dat  ain’t  Strong,  what  are  ye  givin’ 
me  ?  I  tell  you  who  he  is — de  duck  wit  de  gog¬ 
gles — dat’s  Waring — I  know  him.”  Thus  famil¬ 
iarly  were  the  great  ones  of  earth  described  by 
the  ungilded  youth  of  the  East  side.  They 
cheered  the  Mayor  every  time  he  shook  his  head. 

I  saw  a  handsome  swell  in  a  mouse  colored  frock 
coat,  gesticulating,  evidently  in  the  throes  of  a 
speech.  He  was  a  Mr.  Washington,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
— God  bless  him  ! — these  recreative  piers;  but 
what  I  heard  from  the  little  mass  meeting  in 
progress  on  my  shoulders,  under  my  arms  and 
between  my  knees  was:  “He  calls  himself  Wash- 
in’ton;  he  ain,t  like  his  father.  ”  “Aredeygoin’ 
to  let  us  kids  fish  off  de  pier  ?”  “Naw,  only  de 
cops’ll  be  ’lowed  to  fish.”  “Here,  take  yer 
nose  out  o’  de  gentleman’s  collar.  ”  “Tree  cheers 
for  Strong  !”  “Here,  Belle,  let  go  me  leg  !” 
“Aw,  Rachel,  I  ain’t  got  nuffin  to  stand  on,” 
etc. 

At  last  the  speaking  stopped.  I  saw  the  Mayor 
swing  his  arm  outward  and  put  on  his  Derby, 
and  then  as  the  children  swarmed  over  the  band 
stand  and  the  Mayor  and  hie  acolytes  moved 
away,  I  arose,  nearly  smothered,  and  struggled 
in  the  Mayor’s  wake.  This  explains,  perhaps, 
what  I  meant  by  saying  I  got  so  little  of  the 
fresh  air  that  the  pier  was  supposed  to  place  on 
tap.  There  are  to  be  four  such  piers  built  for 
the  whole  city.  From  what  I  saw  on  my  trip 
back  to  the  Bowery,  it  would  need  40  such  piers 
at  least  to  give  a  real  chance  to  the  450,000  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  East  side.  One  is  a  beginning,  any¬ 
way. 

Let  me  add  that  the  new  small  parks  that  are 
dotting  the  East  side  in  spots  where  the  utmost 
squalor  reigned,  were  all  filled  on  Saturday ;  but 
there  seemed  as  many  people  in  the  streets  as 
ever.  The  park  where  Mulberry  ^nd  was  has 
been  bodily  taken  possemion  of  by  the  Italian 
colony,  who  call  it  “Garibaldi  garden”  among 
themselves.  It  becomes  a  wonderful  bit  of  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  color  when  every  bench  and  all  the 
walks  and  the  handsome  pillared  pavilion  that 
overlooks  it  are  bright  with  the  vari  colored 
shawls  of  the  women  and  the  fantastic  raiment 
of  the  children.  If  any  one  wants  a  sensation 
on  the  East  side,  don’t  let  him  or  her  go  “slum¬ 
ming”  at  night,  seeking  out  the  hot-beds  of  vice 
and  the  loathsome  undersides  of  city  life,  but 
take  a  quiet  walk  through  the  Jewish  quarter, 
east  of  the  Bowery,  on  a  Saturday,  before  or 
even  after  sundown,  or  through  the  Italian  quar¬ 
ter,  west  of  Chatham  square,  early  on  a  summer 
Sunday  evening.  Don’t  mind  the  Chinese  quar¬ 
ter,  hardly  I 
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The  Independent  takes  this  view  of  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  Church,  and  to  many 
of  its  young  men  just  through  their  College 
course : 

The  question  is  more  or  less  being  discussed 
whether  we  have  too  many  ministers;  and  here 
and  there  we  hear  a  suggestion  that  young  men 
be  dissuaded  from  entering  the  profession  be¬ 
cause  there  are  now  more  ministers  than  will 
supply  the  churches.  The  spirit  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  labor  unions, 
which  forbid  a  man  to  apprentice  his  own  son 
to  his  own  business  for  fear  the  business  will  be 
too  crowded.  Pretty  much  every  business  is 
overcrowded.  There  are  more  lawyers,  more 
teachers,  more  carpenters,  more  engineers,  more 
tramps,  than  there  would  .be  room  for  if  every 
one  were  provided  with  employment  to  fill  hie 
time.  But  that  is  no  proof  that  there  is  not 
abundance  of  room  fur  new  applicants.  Many  a 
man  crowds  into  a  business  for  which  he  is  not 
competent,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  world  if  he  were  crowded  out  of  it.  A 
good  farmer  may  make  a  very  poor  minister,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  if 
the  poor  minister  were  to  become  a  good  farmer 
or  insurance  agent.  The  road  out  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  should  be  made  as  easy  as  the  road  into  it. 
This  may  bo  hard  for  the  poor  minister,  but  it 
is  a  blessing  to  the  churches.  There  is  room 
enough  for  good  men ;  none  too  many  good  min¬ 
isters  for  the  churches. 

The  Interior  indulges  in  a  line  of  comment  all 
its  own  touching  the  well-ordering  of  one  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries: 

A  contemporary  notes  the  claim  of  the  Outlook 
.to  be  “the  first  journal  to  indicate  the  need  of 
a  theological  university,”  and  its  suggestion 
that  Union  Seminary  under  the  presidency  of 
Cuthbert  Hall  may  be  so  broadened  as  to  supply 
that  need.  The  Outlook’s  program  is  certainly 
comprehensive,  if  not  broad.  Quite  a  number 
of  small  things  may  be  comprehended  in  a 
whole  which  still  could  not  be  regarded  as 
broad.  The  Jew  is  to  teach  Judaism,  the 
Romanist,  Romanism,  the  Unitarian,  unity,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on.  “The  university  should 
open  for  daily  prayers.”  but  there  will  come  a 
real  snag — a  “sawyer”  as  the  river  boatmen  say. 
There  would  be  as  many  kinds  of  gods  to  pray 
to  in  such  a  university  as  there  is  in  a  Brah- 
minic  temple.  It  would  necessarily  be  a  poly¬ 
theistic  iiistitutioa — and  all  the  gods  but  One  be 
the  creation  of  men’s  fancies.  The  only  way  for 
Union  to  become  a  great  theological  university 
will  be  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  her  mother 
— which,  like  Charity,  believeth  all  things,  and 
disbelieves  only  nothings.  There  is  not  a  truth 
in  the  universe  which  that  mother  dose  not  com¬ 
prehend  in  theology,  nor  a  condition  of  or  in 
man  of  which  she  refuses  to  take  cognizance. 
To  pick  up  and  put  together  a  lot  of  little  re¬ 
ligious  schemes  and  quirks,  like  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  the  authority  of  the  Targums,  the 
filioque,  prelapsarianism,  apostolical  succession, 
immersion,  and  so  forth  and  so  on — why,  they 
would  not  make  a  broad  thing,  any  more  than 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  boy’s  pants- 
pocket  constitute  breadth.  Yau  could  noi  make 
8  university  out  of  such  things.  It  takes  the 
whole  Bible  and  the  whole  range  of  creation 
and  providence  to  do  that.  What  a  queer  and 
comical  set  those  New  Theologists  are,  anyway! 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  contemporaries  that 
it  will  prove  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  space 
to  lecture  Union  Seminary  much  in  advance  of 
any  steps  she  may  conclude  to  take  as  legitimate 
enlargements  of  her  course  of  study.  As  for  the 
Seminary’s  new  President,  has  he  not  shown  his 
attachment  to  the  /aith  and  polity  of  the 
church  during  these  twenty  years  ?  He  surely 
deserves  not  only  fair  but  deferentifil  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  church  editors.  And  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  Dr.  Hall’s  predecessor  in  office. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  o  Pittsburgh  says 
that  the  several  endowment  funds  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  College  amount  to  about  8260,  - 
000— which  surely  is  not  large  for  an  institution 
now  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  environed 
by  a  population  of  exceptional  wealth.  It  adds : 

The  trustees  have  determined  to  make  a  strong 
and  persistent  effort  to  raise  at  least  an  addi 
tional  8250,000  between  this  and  1902,  when  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  college  will  be 
observed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  meantime 


some  large  gifts  will  be  made,  esp^ially  devoted 
to  new  buildings,  and  the  creation  of  specific 
professorships.  At  the  annual  alumni  dinner 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  General  Beaver,  ono 
of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  the  Jefferson  class  of  1856,  started  a 
movement  among  the  alumni,  aa  a  part  of  the- 
general  effort,  which  promises  to  be  completely 
successful.  It  is  that  each  of  one  hundred  of 
the  alumni  agrees  to  contribute  8100  a  year  for 
ten  years,  thus  making  an  alumni  gift  to  the 
college  of  8100,000.  It  is  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  anyone  before  payment  of 
81,000  has  been  made,  the  remainder  shall  not. 
be  a  legal  claim  upon  hie  estate.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  at  once 
if  the  donor  prefers,  and  if  some  desire  to  sub¬ 
scribe  more  than  8100  a  year,  or  more  than 
81,000,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

This  proposition  received  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  alumni  present,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  meet  with 
equal  favor  from  the  great  tnass  of  the  alumni. 

A  very  encouraging  beginning  in  the  way  of 
subscriptions  was  made  at  once,  and  we  have 
since  learned  that  the  town  of  Washington  itself 
will  supply  twenty- five  subscribers,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole. 

♦ 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  on  the  subject  of 
“Religious  Garb  in  Public  Schools”  : 

The  public  school  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  is 
held  in  the  St.  Bridget’s  parochial  school  build¬ 
ing.  Six  teachers  there  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  wore  the  distinctive  garb  of  the  religious 
sect  or  order  of  which  they  are  members  Sam¬ 
uel  Kennedy  and  others  objected  to  this,  and 
asked  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  to- 
require  them  to  discontinue  the  practice.  The 
board  refused  to  do  so.  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
sympathizers  applied  to  Superintendent  Skin¬ 
ner,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
After  taking  a  long  time  to  consider  the  subject, 
the  superintendent  decides  as  follows : 

“The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  ought  not  to  wear  the  distinctive  garb  of 
any  religious  denomination,  order,  sect,  or 
society,  but  dress  in  the  usual  costume  worn  by 
men  and  women  generally ;  that  any  other  cos¬ 
tume  or  usage  is  inimical  to  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  locality,  and  should  be 
discontinued  by  direction  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  whose  duty  it  is  so  to  administer  the  trust» 
reposed  in  them  as  to  bring  about  the  beet 
results  with  the  least  irritation,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
directed  to  require  such  teachers  to  discontinue 
the  wearing  of  such  distinctive  garb  while  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  school,  and  in  event  of  a  refusal  by 
the  teachers  to  do  so,  to  dismiss  them  as  such 
teachers,  and  the  public  school  funds  are  with¬ 
held  until  such  order  is  complied  with.” 

It  was  attempted  to  force  this  issue  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  judges  having  decided  it  to  be 
legal,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  it.  It  is  an 
astonishing  proof  of  the  aggressive  spirit  and 
want  of  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
Catholics  anywhere  should  attempt  to  insist 
upon  the  right  of  teachers  to  wear  a  uniform 
and  insignia  of  any  kind  which  would  be  a 
perpetual  presentation  of  one  religious  creed  to 
the  children. 

■■■  ♦ 

The  Lutheran  Observer  takes  note  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  sewal 
functions  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  He  was,  if 
reports  are  true,  absent  in  Wales  on  the  day  of 
the  grand  procession.  His  remarkable  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  on  Turkish  affairs,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  arraigned  the  young  rul¬ 
ers  of  Germany  and  Russia,  probably  rendered  it 
quite  impossible — from  the  view  point  of  royal 
consanguinity — to  extend  any  courtesy  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  occasion.  Our  contemporary  says : 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  Victoria’s 
Jubilee  celebration  throughout  England — by  its 
absence,  as  an  Irishman  would  say — was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  no  part  in  it.  because 
he  was  not  invited  !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pub¬ 
lished  too  much  truth  respecting  the  guilt  of 
the  Tory  administration  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  course  respecting  Turkey  and  Greece 
and  other  nations,  and  this  forms  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  and  shadow  in  thoughtful  minds  over 
the  glory  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  Of  all  the 
great  men  of  England  during  Victoria’s  reign  of 
sixty  years,  Gladstone  has  shed  more  honor  and 
glory  upon  the  British  nation  than  any  other. 
Hence  the  ordinary  time  servers  of  the  Tory 
ministry  now  in  power,  excluded  him  from  the 
celebration  of  the  reign  in  which  his  services 
secured  nearly  everything  that  is  praiseworthy 
and  that  has  made  it  illustrious. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

The  Three  Great  Apostles 


SUNDAT.  jri.T  18.  1887. 

XXIX.— PAUL  GLORYING  IN  THE  LORD. 

2  CorinthiauB  xi.  16 — xii.  13. 

Our  lesson  passage  forms  a  part  of  Paul’s  de¬ 
fense  of  his  authority  as  an  apostle  against  the 
disparaging  accusations  of  that  emissary  from 
the  Judaizing  party  in  Jerusalem  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard.  In  the  course  of  this  spir¬ 
itual  self-justification  occurs  this  magnificent 
roll-call  of  the  sufferings  which  Paul  had  up  to 
this  time  endured  for  the  Gospel’s  sake.  It 
shows  how  few  of  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
Paul’s  life  are  recorded  in  the  Acts:  “In  labors 
more  abundantly,  in  prisons  more  abundantly, 
in  stripes  above  measure,  in  deaths  oft ;  from 
the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one;  thrice  was  beaten  with  rods,  once  was 
stoned,  thrice  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a 
day  have  I  been  in  the  deep;  in  journeyings 
often,  perils  of  rivers,  perils  of  robbers,  perils 
from  my  countrymen,  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
perils  in  the  sea,  perils  among  false  brethren ; 
labor  and  travail;  in  sleeplessness  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  often  in  want  of  bread  to  eat, 
in  cold  and  nakedness;  beside  those  things  that 
are  without,  there  is  that  which  presses  upon 
me  daily,  anxiety  for  all  the  churches.’’  The 
very  impetuosity  of  the  record,  with  its  synco¬ 
pations  and  elliptical  phrases,  shows  how  in¬ 
tensely  Paul  must  have  suffered  during  the  years 
that  he  had  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  And  yet  how  small  account  he  must 
have  made  of  these  sufferings,  when  one  who 
loved  him  so  deeply  and  loyally  as  Luke  mani- 
festily  did  could  omit  the  major  part  of  them 
from  his  record  without  the  smallest  allusion  to 
them.  To  say  that  those  which  Luke  does  not 
mention  must  have  occurred  when  he  was  not 
with  Paul,  and  therefore  did  not  know  of 
them,  is  only  to  bear  the  stronger  witness  to  the 
reticence  of  Paul  concerning  the  afflictions  he 
endured  for  the  Gospel’s  sake. 

For  we  must  take  into  account  the  period 
when  this  roll  call  of  suffering  was  written.  It 
is  that  visit  to  Macedonia  barely  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.  1 ;  before  Paul’s  visit  to  Jerusalem 
with  its  imminent  perils,  before  his  long  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Caesarea,  before  that  voyage  to 
Italy  in  which  occurred  the  shipwreck  of  chap¬ 
ter  xxvii.  We  know  of  the  imprisonment  in 
Philippi,  but  not  of  the  “more  frequent’’  im¬ 
prisonments  of  the  23d  verse  of  our  lesson.  We 
know  of  the  “many  stripes’’  inflicted  by  the  Phil¬ 
ippian  magistrates,  but  not  of  the  other  two  beat¬ 
ings  mentioned  in  verse  25,  nor  is  there  in  Acts 
any  allusion  to  the  five  times  repeated  “forty  save 
one’’  inflicted  by  his  own  people  (vs.  24).  We 
have  heard  of  eight  voyages  made  by  Paul,  Acts 
xiii.  4,  13;  xiv.  26;  xvi.  11;  xvii.  14;  xviii. 
18,  21 ;  XX.  1,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Paul  once  made  a  hurried  journey  from 
Ephesus  to  Corinth  and  back  (xix.  21,  22,  com¬ 
pare  2  Cor.  xiii.  1),  but  in  not  one  of  the  eight 
journeys  mentioned  is  there  the  slightest  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  three  shipwrecks  and  the  night 
and  day  in  the  deep  of  verse  25  of  our  lesson. 
No  doubt  the  overland  journeys  in  Asia  Minor 
(Acts  xiii.  14,  51;  xiv.  6,  20,  21,  24;  xv.  41; 
xvi.  6-8;  xviii.  23;  xix.  1)  gave  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  perils  of  rivers  (freshets),  perils  of 
robbers,  perils  in  the  wilderness,  of  which  Paul 
speaks  (2  Cor.  xi.  26),  and  we  know  that  he 
was  in  peril  from  his  own  countrymen  in  Anti¬ 
och  (Acts  xiii.  50),  Iconium  (xiv.  5),  Lystra 
(vs.  19),  Thessalonica  (xvii.  5),  Berea  (vs.  13), 
and  Corinth  (xviii.  12).  These  perils  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  history  because  they  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  is  the 
opposition  of  false  brethren  with  which  the 


epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Corinthians  make 
us  fully  acquainted ;  but  that  their  opposition 
pjt  Paul  in  any  personal  jeopardy  we  learn  only 
in  our  lesson  passage.  Of  the  hunger  and  thirst, 
sleeplessness,  cold  and  nakedness,  (vs.  27)  we 
hear  not  a  word  in  the  Acts,  although  we  cannot 
but  see  that  Paul’s  circumstances  were  often 
such  as  to  invite  such  trials.  But  neither  he 
nor  his  faithful  biographer  deemed  that  any 
suffering  was  of  consequence  that  did  not  directly 
menace  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  And  if  Paul 
had  not  felt  sure  that  the  Gospel  was  endangered 
by  the  oppositoin  of  those  false  brethren  who 
strove  to  persuade  the  Corinthian  Church  that 
he  was  no  true  apostle,  we  should  never  have 
had  this  record  of  his  sufferings,  nor  dreamed  of 
much  that  this  apostle  passed  through  in  carrying 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  It  is  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  that  the 
episode  at  Damascus  recurs  to  Paul’s  mind — 
how  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  had 
been  secretly  spirited  away  from  danger  (vss. 
32,  33,  compare  Acts  ix.  24,  25). 

Yet  of  all  Paul’s  sufferings,  probably  the  most 
intense  were  those  which  arose  from  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature — “anxiety  for  all  the  churches,’’  a 
keen  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the  injured  (2 
Cor.  xi.  28,  29).  No  one  could  suffer  and  he  not 
suffer  with  him,  no  individual  and  no  church 
could  err  in  any  particular  and  his  heart  not  be 
heavily  burdened.  That  he  should  need  to  call 
God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions 
(vs.  .30).  proves  how  intensely  be  must  have 
suffered  from  the  cruel  aspersions  of  his  enemies. 

The  thrilling  record  of  sorrow  ended,  Paul 
hastens  to  tell  of  the  visions  and  revelations  of 
the  Lord,  by  which  all  his  sorrows  had  been 
more  than  atoned  for.  So  long  as  fourteen 
years  before  he  bad  been  caught  up  into  Para¬ 
dise  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  impossible 
to  utter;  for  what  earthly  tongue  could  repeat 
or  ear  understand  the  language  of  heaven  ? 

To  doubt  the  truth  of  Paul’s  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences  as  narrated  in  the  early  verses  of  this 
twelfth  chapter  is  as  gratuitous  as  to  discredit 
the  roll-call  of  his  trials.  We  may  not  all  be 
able  to  understand  what  spiritual  ecstacy  is  to 
a  man  of  Paul’s  temperament,  any  more  than 
we  have  moral  strength  to  pass  unscathed  through 
a  physical  ordeal  such  as  his ;  but  our  inferi¬ 
ority,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual,  disproves 
not  one  of  his  assertions.  No  doubt  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  marvellous  spiritual  experiences  in 
language  other  than  we  should  use  were  we  privi¬ 
leged  as  he  was.  We  do  not  now  talk  of  seven 
heavens,  nor  do  we  use  the  relative  words  “up” 
and  “down,’’  in  speaking  of  spiritual  localities. 
But  the  fact  of  Paul’s  visions  and  revelations  is 
not  thus  brought  into  discredit,  any  more  than 
the  fact  of  St.  John’s  visions  is  to  be  discredited 
because  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  the  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  situations  described  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse.  Language  is  a  feeble  instrument  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  unimaginable,  and  those  who  have 
not  had  Paul’s  experiences  cannot  even  imagine 
what  they  were.  Many  of  us,  thank  God,  have 
had  spiritual  experiences,  have  known  ecstasies  of 
joy  in  communion  with  God  which  have  made  us 
able  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  greater 
glory,  the  unspeakably  higher  privilege,  to  which 
St.  Paul  was  admitted.  But  to  describe  such  vis¬ 
ions  is  “unla;vful, ’’  because  contrary  to  the  laws, 
not  of  God,  but  of  human  nature,  passing  far  be¬ 
yond  the  limitations  of  human  speech. 

The  reticence  of  Paul  in  speaking  of  these  ec¬ 
static  experiences  is  very  remarkable ;  he  will 
not  even  insist  upon  them  as  a  proof  of  his  apos- 
tleship,  but  for  this  purpose  would  rather  glory 
in  the  infirmities  which  he  has  already  cata¬ 
logued.  And  he  makes  haste  to  tell  of  the 
“sharp  stake  piercing  his  flesh, ’’ the  painful 
disease,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  as 
the  Corinthians  knew  had  been  sent  a  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted 
overmuch  by  the  glory  of  the  revelation. 


What  this  “sharp  stake’’  was  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  speculation.  The  theory  most 
worthy  of  attention,  at  least  until  very  recently, 
is  that  Paul  suffered  from  an  affliction  of  the 
eyes,  induced  by  the  vision  on  the  way  to 
Damascus;  and  to  this  theory  many  slight  allu¬ 
sions  lend  weight,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
dictated  most  of  his  letters.  His  evident  re¬ 
luctance  to  travel  alone  might  be  due  to  that  or 
to  any  other  malady,  and  lately  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  has  advanced  the  theory  that  Paul’s  “sharp 
stake’’  was  malaria,  contracted  during  his  first 
visit  to  Perga.  The  malarial  character  of  the 
district  is  well  known,  and  Professor  Ramsay 
says  that  the  pain  caused  by  one  form  of  the 
disease  is  very  aptly  described  by  the  simile  of 
a  “sharp  stake.  ’’ 

Whatever  the  nature  of  his  malady,  it  was 
sent  to  Paul  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  with  all 
his  other  experiences  was  to  be  accounted  as 
an  especial  witness  to  his  special  calling  of  God. 

Are  not  these,  he  asks,  sufficient  proofs  of  his 
call  and  commission  from  Christ?  Are  they  not 
enough  to  offset  against  the  trivial  fact  that  he 
did  not  permit  himself  to  be  supported  by  the 
Corinthians  while  he  was  with  them  ?  There  is 
a  touch  of  satire  in  Paul’s  request  that  the 
Corinthian  Church  should  forgive  him  the  wrong 
of  not  having  made  himself  a  burden  upon  them. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  at  Thessalonica  and  Berea. 

Acts  xvii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. — They  received  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind  and  searched  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  daily. — Acts  xvii.  11. 

Paul  and  Silas  were  set  free  the  next  morning 
after  the  events  of  our  last  lesson,  the  magis¬ 
trates  being  terrified  when  they  learned  that 
they  had  beaten  men  who  they  now  learned  were 
Roman  citizens,  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  pun¬ 
ish  by  beating.  Luke  was  left  behind  to  build 
up  the  infant  church,  and  Timothy  went  with 
Paul  and  Silas  on  their  further  journey. 

They  went  by  the  celebrated  Egnation  way, 
through  Amphipolis  and  Appolonia.  The  third 
day  brought  them  to  Thessalonica,  thirty  seven 
,  miles  beyond  the  latter  city.  Here  Paul  proposed 
to  remain  a  long  time. 

Being  a  commercial  city  in  Paul’s  time  it  con¬ 
tained  many  Jews;  “the  synagogue’’  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  here.  After  Paul’s  usual  manner  he  at 
once  went  to  the  synagogue  and  offered  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  his  own  countrymen.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  also  “devout’’  Greeks  in  attendance,  and 
as  usual  these  were  among  Paul’s  first  converts. 

After  three  weeks  the  Jews  who  did  not  believe 
became  envious  because  so  many  Gentiles  bad  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Gospel,  and  like  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  in  other  cities,  they  began  to  make  trouble. 

Jason  is  a  Greek  name,  but  many  Jews  of  this 
period  adopted  Greek  names,  and  there  are 
some  things  to  indicate  that  this  man  was  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  Paul  and  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Corinth.  When  the  mob  assaulted  his  house, 
not  finding  the  apostles  they  dragged  Jason  and 
some  other  believers  before  the  judges,  making 
very  much  such  an  accusation  as  the  Jews  made 
to  Pilate  against  Christ— that  they  were  trying 
to  subvert  the  existing  order  by  saying  that 
there  was  some  other  king  than  Caesar. 

The  carefulness  of  Luke  to  tell  necessary  thin 
is  very  noteworthy.  Thessalonica  was  a  free 
city ;  it  had  not  to  be  specially  careful  about 
observing  Roman  customs,  but  needed  carefully 
to  preserve  the  favor  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
In  Philippi,  a  colony,  the  customs  were  all-im¬ 
portant,  and  there  the  accusation  had  been  that 
Paul  taught  unlawful  customs.  Luke  is  also 
careful  to  give  the  precise  title  of  every  ruler. 
Here  in  Thessalonica  he  calls  the  rulers 
politarchs,  and  there  is  still  an  arch  in  Saloniki, 
dating  from  a  little  before  Paul’s  time,  with  an 
inscription  saying  that  it  was  raised  by  the  seven 
politarchs. 
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The  politarche  were  much  troubled  by  this  ac- 
cuaation,  and  as  the  real  culprits  were  not  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  bound  over  Jason  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  keep  the  peace.  It  was  arranged  to 
send  Paul  ana  Silas  .away  that  very  night, 
Timothy  being  left  to  build  up  the  church. 

The  apostles  went  to  Berea,  an  important  town 
fifty  miles  southwest  from  Thessalonica.  Here 
at  last  they  found  some  open-minded  Jews. 
Day  after  day,  after  hearing  Piul’s  emphatic 
teaching  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah 
the  prophets  had  announced,  they  diligently 
eearchrf  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these  warranted 
the  things  that  Paul  taught ;  and  so  they  cordi¬ 
ally  embraced  the  new  doctrine.  There  were  de¬ 
vout  Gentiles  and  honorable  women  here,  as  in 
the  other  cities,  and  they  also  accepted  Paul’s 
teachings. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen.D.D. 

Belief  In  Christ. 

J uly  H.  A  well-founi’.ed  belief.  Acts  17 : 10-15. 

13.  A  powerful  belief.  Mark  9 : 14-29. 

14.  A  divided  belief.  1  Corinthians  3: 1.7, 

15.  A  firm  belief.  Psalm  23: 1-6. 

16.  Believe  the  works.  John  10 : 31-42. 

17.  Be  not  faithless.  John  20  :  24-31. 

18.  Topic— Belief  in  Christ,  what  it  is,  what  it 

does.  John  4  :  46-53 ;  Acts  16 ;  23-34. 

Christ’s  claims  as  to  His  person  and  work  are 
as  sublime  as  they  are  definite.  “I  am  the  Son 
of  God,”  ‘‘lam  the  Messiah,”  ‘‘I  and  the 
Father  are  one,  ’  ’  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father,”  ‘‘I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  Me,”  ‘‘I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,” 
‘‘Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,”  ‘‘He  that  hateth 
Me  hateth  My  Father  also,”  are  startling  state¬ 
ments  to  fall  from  human  lips. 

His  assertions  in  regard  to  His  work  are  as  ex¬ 
plicit  and  as  daring  as  those  concerning  Hie  pur¬ 
pose.  ‘‘All  power  is  given  Me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,”  ‘‘For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge 
any  man,  but  He  hath  given  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son,”  ‘‘The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sin,”  ‘‘The  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  loaf,”  ‘‘I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly,”  ‘‘I  have  power 
to  lay  down  My  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  up  again,”  ‘‘I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life;  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  die, 
yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be¬ 
lieveth  on  Me  shall  never  die,”  ‘‘He  that  be¬ 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,” 
“He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood 
hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day,”  challenge  our  attention. 

Never  was  champion  so  dauntless  in  the  test. 
“If  I  do  not  the  works  of  My  Father,  believe 
Me  not.  But  if  I  do  them  though  ye  believe 
not  Me,  beliive  the  works:  that  ye  may  know 
and  understand  that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I 
in  the  Father.”  He  submits  evidence  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  His  position.  If  He  cannot  maintain 
His  divinity,  then  He  is  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

The  religions  of  ail  the  world  join  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  asserting  that  for  man’s  saving 
and  upbuilding  divine  aid  is  imperative.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  proclaimed  that  He  was  not  only 
Son  of  man  but  also,  in  a  supreme  sense.  Son  of 
God.  That  God  in  Him  and  through  Him  was 
working  for  man’s  redemption.  If  this  be  true 
then : 

1,  The  life  of  Jesus  must  be  God  like.  Nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  of  friendly  scrutiny  and  hos¬ 
tile  criticism  have  utterly  failed  to  discover  a 
flaw.  Even  God  himself  could  have  lived  no 
purer,  more  helpful,  or  inspiring  life  than  did 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  keynote  of  His  life  was 
as  divine  as  God’s  plan.  “I  must  be  about  My 
Father’s  business.  ”  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me  and  to  finish  His  work.” 
“I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
Me  to  do.”  Hie  birthplace  was  a  stable.  His 
cradle  a  manger.  Hie  parents  peasants,  Hie  home 


that  of  a  carpenter.  His  comrades  were  fishermen 
transformed  by  grace.  He  placed  His  heart  be¬ 
side  man.  that  He  might  put  His  arms  beneath 
Him. 

2.  His  teaching  must  be  divine.  He  could 
have  had  an  earthly  throne  had  He  been  willing 
to  be  a  temporal  king.  Both  the  Jews  and  the 
devil  offered  Him  this  bait.  “My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  ”  Never  did  two  swords  ren¬ 
der  grander  service  than  those  in  the  Garden. 
Rash  Peter  severed  a  servant’s  ear.  The  Master 
healed  the  servant,  rebuked  the  apostle,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  were  force 
needed,  twelve  legions  of  angels  might  be  bad 
for  the  asking.  It  was  Christ’s  way  of  teaching 
that  physical  force  was  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the 
extension  and  maintenance  of  Hie  kingdom  were 
concerned.  Had  His  disciples  of  all  times 
learned  the  lesson  as  thoroughly  as  the  disciples 
that  night,  there  would  have  been  a  purer, 
mightier  Church,  and  a  more  glorious  world. 
Christ’s  claim  to  divinity  might  rest  on  the 
Beatitudes  and  their  exposition.  They  are  not 
of  the  world  even  as  He  is  not  of  the  world. 

3.  Could  God  himself  have  endured  Geth- 
semane,  the  Judgment  Hall  and  Calvary  with 
aublimer  heroism,  tenderer,  truer  resignation, 
and  calmer,  serener  faith  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
else  the  Centurion  could  have  said  than  “Truly, 
this  was  the  Son  of  God.”  Socrates  died  Mke  a 
philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  God,” 
expresses  in  terse  and  graphic  fashion  the  con¬ 
viction  of  an  ever  increasing  host. 

4.  Human  desperation  would  have  concealed 
the  crucifixion  and  sepulchre,  divine  inspiration 
made  them  the  dark  background  for  the  glories 
of  the  resurrection.  The  issue  was  distinctly 
joined  whilst  Christ  was  on  earth.  The  Jews 
said  to  crucify  is  to  exterminate.  Christ  said, 
“And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me.”  Then  it  was  Christ  before  Pilate. 
It  has  been  Pilate  before  Christ  ever  since. 

5.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  Said  a  Hebrew 
to  me  the  other  evening,  “The  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  for  Christianity  is  transformed  men,  women 
and  society.  Whilst  these  are  far  from  being 
what  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  they  are 
yet  so  vastly  improved  wherever  Christ  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  served  as  to  challenge  our  reverent 
attention.”  That  is  a  force  of  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  mightiest  power,  which  in  spite  of 
man’s  selfishness,  has  everywhere  wrought  such 
changes. 

The  Bereans  had  but  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  testimony  of  Paul  and  Silas.  “They  searched 
the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these  things  were 
BO.”  We  have  the  Old  Testament,  the  New 
Testament  and  nineteen  hundred  years  of  history. 
Compared  with  them  ours  is  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  Martha  had  seen  Christ  in  her  own 
home.  She  was  a  practical  woman.  Her  con 
viction  was,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  .Son  of 
God,  which  should  come  into  the  world.  ”  Peter 
had  listened  to  and  lived  with  Christ,  ited  he 
said,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God.”  Paul  abandoned  more  and  endured 
more  for  Christ  than  other  men.  Imprisoned, 
with  undressed  wounds,  his  answer  to  the  Phil- 
lippian  jailor  was.  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thoushalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  ” 
Belief  in  Christ  is  to  accept  as  true  His  claims 
as  to  His  divine  nature  and  work.  .\s  God’s 
Son,  He  came  to  be  man’s  Savionr.  It  involves 
not  simply  the  intellectual  conviction,  but  the 
heart  surrender.  He  who  truly  believes  in  Christ 
lets  Christ  take  his  place  and  supply  his  strength 
in  life’s  toils  and  trials,  and  sees  Christ  as  his 
substitute  at  the  judgment  seat. 

Belief  in  Christ  makes  a  new  creature  out  of 
an  old  one  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  It  makes  us  children 
of  God,  and  therefore  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17).  It  trans¬ 
forms  us  into  Christ’s  friends,  and  we  become 
possessors  of  God’s  secrets  (John  xv.  14-16; 
Psalm  XXV.  14).  It  places  upon  conscience  the 
weightiest  responsibility.  “To  him  that  know- 
(th  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin”  (James  iv.  17). 

It  makes  every  man  a  brother  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  creed  or  color. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 


Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Rec. Sec’y. 
Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  WORK. 

In  July  the  summer  corps  of  inspectors  begin 
their  regular  work,  so  on  the  morning  of  the 
first,  armed  with  a  supply  of  addressed  postals, 
we  went  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
where  the  forty-one  young  doctors  had  gathered 
to  get  their  instructions  for  the  season’s  work 
from  their  chief.  Dr.  Blauvelt.  Each  inspector 
is  responsible  to  the  Department  for  his,  or  her, 
(for  we  saw  three  young  women  among  the  num¬ 
ber)  special  district  and  must  visit  all  the 
homes  within  its  limits,  reporting  weekly  to  the 
Board  the  number  of  visits  made,  the  cases  of 
illness  found  and  the  general  sanitary  conditions 
prevailing. 

They  were  particularly  warned  against  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  regular  practice  of  other  physi¬ 
cians  and  the  danger  of  being  led  thoughtlessly 
into  prescribing  or  even  expressing  an  opinion 
when  the  patient  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  physician.  Another  most  practical 
suggestion  was  to  make  all  their  prescriptions  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible,  and  always 
for  small  amounts,  so  that  they  might  be  within 
the  means  of  the  patients,  or  of  the  dispensaries 
or  societies  who  have  to  supply  them. 

Next  they  were  urged  to  be  judicious  in  their 
use  of  the  tickets  for  ice  and  milk  and  for  the 
Floating  Hospital  of  St.  John’s  Guild,  with 
which  they  were  so  generously  supplied,  and  also 
in  calling  upon  our  slender  resources.  We  had 
prepared  a  type  written  letter  for  each  doctor, 
to  be  given  with  our  postals,  saying  just  what 
we  could  do  in  sending  a  trained  nurse  to  visit 
and  care  for  the  patient,  in  furnishing  medicine 
and  delicacies  and  baby  outfits,  in  arranging  for 
the  admission  of  the  sick  ones  to  the  proper  hos¬ 
pitals  and  homes,  or  for  outings  in  the  country. 
We  had  to  add  that  we  could  not  promise  to  take 
care  of  families  that  were  simply  suffering  from 
long  standing  poverty,  although  always  glad  to 
advise  as  to  the  proper  place  to  go  for  such  relief. 
Our  slender  means  are  not  equal  to  such  a  drain 
upon  them.  .\s  it  is,  our  summer  expenses  are 
a  great  problem. 

kind  friend  has  repeated  the  generous  gift 
of  former  years  and  sent  us  a  hundred  dollars  to 
pay  the  nurse’s  salary,  for  the  two  months ;  but 
this  work  entails  many  other  expenses.  Many 
would  be  surprised  to  know  what  the  summer 
car  fares  amount  to,  with  our  nurse  and  visitor 
continually  flying  from  one  end  of  the  city  to 
the  other,  for  we  have  no  district  and  must  go 
at  cnce  wherever  the  doctor  calls,  and  patients 
must  be  taken  back  and  forth,  prescriptions 
filled  and  immediate  needs  supplied. 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  relief  closet  is  not 
as  well  supplied  as  it  should  be  at  this  season, 
our  rubber  cushions  and  hot  water  bags  are 
wearing  out,  we  need  old  linen  and  baby  clothes 
and  bedding,  beef  extracts,  jellies  and  delicacies 
of  all  kinds  to  meet  the  constant  demand,  and 
our  fund  for  nursing  and  relief  is  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  first  hot  days  are  a  presage  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  will  birng  sickness  with 
them.  But  we  have  promised  to  do  this  work  for 
the  doctors,  and  feel  sure  the  necessary  means 
will  be  provided. 

While  we  are  talking  of  our  needs.  Miss  Mayer 
is  wondering  if  any  of  our  friends  have  a  type 
writing  machine  that  is  not  in  use  that  they 
could  loan  or  give  us.  She  knows  how  to  use 
one,  and  it  would  be  such  a  help  in  these  hot 
days  when  there  are  so  many  reports  to  be  made 
out  and  letters  to  write,  that  it  sometimes 
seems  impossible  to  keep  up  with  her  necessary 
daily  round.  We  also  want  to  thank  our  two  read¬ 
ers  of  last  week  who  sent  us  contributions,  one  of 
85  and  another  of  81  towards  the  heater  for  the 
bath.  They  give  us  courage  to  hope  that  the 
rest  will  come  in  time. 
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A  RIDDLE. 

There’s  a  queer  little  house 
That  stands  In  the  sun; 

When  the  good  mother  calls, 

The  children  all  run; 

While  under  her  roof 
It  is  oozy  and  warm, 

Tho’  the  cold  wind  may  whistle 
And  bluster  and  storm. 

In  the  day-time  this  queer 
Little  house  moves  away. 

And  the  children  run  after 
So  happy  and  gay; 

But  it  comes  back  at  night 
And  the  children  are  fed 
And  tucked  up  to  sleep 
In  their  warm,  cozy  bed. 

This  queer  little  house 
Has  no  windows  nor  doors; 

Tho  roof  has  no  chimneys. 

The  rooms  have  no  floors; 

No  flre-places,  chimneys. 

No  stoves  can  you  see. 

Yet  the  children  are  cozy 
And  warm  as  can  be. 

The  story  of  this 
Little  house  is  quite  true, 

I  have  seen  it  myself. 

And  I’m  sure  you  have  too; 

You  can  see  it  to-night 
If  you’ll  watch  the  old  hen 
While  her  downy  wings  cover 
Her  children  again. 

—Anonymous. 

MISTRESS  BETTY. 

By  John  A.  Campbell. 

“Jan,  if  you  don’t  sit  up  straight  I’ll  have  to 
whip  you  I  Lucy,  stop  crying  I  Sandy,  how  do 
you  get  yourself  so  very  dirty  ?’’ 

Nine  year  old  Betty  Marshall  —  “Mistress 
Betty,’’  she  loved  to  be  called  by  her  friends — 
was  playing  house  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  large 
apple  orchard.  One  huge  tree  towered  above 
her,  in  the  green  branches  of  which,  this  July 
day,  many  birds  were  chirping  and  fluttering 
about.  Beyond  the  old-fashioned  log  fence 
stretched  a  broad  corn  field,  where  the  stalks 
were  already  as  high  as  a  man’s  head.  Grand¬ 
father  Marshall,  who  owned  the  place,  prided 
himself  upon  his  corn.  Seeking  a  refuge  from 
the  extreme  heat,  little  Betty  had  retired,  with 
her  numerous  doll  family,  to  the  quiet  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  orchard.  Beneath  the  tall,  spreading 
trees  she  was  having  a  most  delightful  time. 

Most  children  of  to  day  would  have  stared  con¬ 
descendingly  upon  Betty’s  dolls.  They  were  five 
in  number:  Jan  and  Lucy  were  amazing  rag 
babies;  Sarah  Maria,  made  from  a  simple  corn 
cob,  was  dressed  in  the  very  plainest  manner; 
Harriet  May  boasted  a  hair  brush  body  and  a 
handkerchief  gown ;  while  Alexander,  the  young¬ 
est  child,  consisted  merely  of  a  stick  of  wood, 
wound  with  some  bright  bite  of  linen  and  satin  I 
But  Betty,  you  must  know,  lived  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  some  hundred  and  twenty 
or  more  years  ago,  and  her  family  was  the  pride 
of  her  childish  heart. 

Betty’s  father  was  a  general  in  the  American 
army.  The  dear  father,  who  had  been  so  espe¬ 
cially  loving  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  three 
years  since,  had,  one  summer  day,  caught  her 
in  hie  arms,  bade  her  farewell,  and  while  he 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  battle,  consoled  himself 
that  she  would  be  safe  till  his  return  at  Grand 
father  Marshall’s  large  mausiou''and  estate.  On 
that  eventful  morning  her  father  was  dressed  in 
bis  ordinary  costume.  Now  he  had  become  a 
general ;  great  news  'of  him  and^from  him  had 
reached  themrfrom  time' to  time,  and  hie  small 
daughter,  in  her  imagination, ^pictured  him  as 
decked  finely  in  silk  and  satin'and  endless  yards 
of  gold  braid,  his  sword  hilt  flashing  with  jewels 
and  his  trusty  blade 'darting'like  lightning  in 
the  sunshine.  Alas  I  Poor  Betty  held  vague 
ideas  concerning  the  Continentals  !  War  to  her 
was  rather  a  mystery  !  ;  But, that  day  her  ideal 


general  vanished  forever.  It  happened  in  this 
Way. 

As  she  played  in  the  shade,  she  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  men’s  voices.  Listening  in¬ 
tently,  she  found  that  the  murmur  came  from 
the  depths  of  the  extensive  corn  field.  Very 
much  surprised  was  she ;  her  grandfather  and 
his  black  servant,  old  Tom,  were  the  only  men 
on  the  estate  just  now,  and  these  tones  were 
none  of  theirs.  Who  could  it  be,  there  among 
the  stalks  of  corn  ?  Betty  left  her;  fun,  climbed 
the  fence,  and  softly  and  swiftly  wended  her- 
way  among  the  brown  hills  and  the  tall,  green 
stems,  eager  to  discover  the  meaning  of  those 
voices.  Soon  her  round  blue  eyes  openc<I  wide 
in  amazement.  She  stopped  short,  and  herself 
unseen,  peered  ahead  to  where  two  strange  men 
were  seated  upon  the  earth  some  distance  be¬ 
yond.  So  deeply  engaged  in  their  talk  were 
they  thA:  they  noted  not  the  loudness  of  their 
tones.  Betty  heard  distinctly  every  word.  These 
men  had  no  business  in  that  field,  she  thought, 
and  certainly  she  had  a  right  to  overbear  their 
conversation.  So  she  harkened  eagerly  in  her 
place  of  hiding. 

She  learned  that  the  men  were  Tories  -men, 
you  know,  who  lived  in  America,  but  who  helped 
the  British  in  every  manner  possible.  They 
were  much  feared  and  disliked  by  the  Continen¬ 
tals,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  village  where 
Grandfather  Marshall  lived  was  famous  for  the 
large  number  of  its  Tory  inhabitants,  and  often 
had  that  old  man  found  himself  engaged  in 
wordy  disputes  with  his  troublesome  neighbors. 

“How  do  you  know  he’s  there?’’  asked  the 
tall,  dark  fellow  of  his  comrade. 

“William  told  me.  He  saw  them  take  him 
I  into  the  house.  Will  you  do  as  I  say  ?  If  not, 
i  I’ll  do  it  alone  !  It’ll  be  one  more  rebel  in 
prison.  ’’ 

“He’s  a  general,  did  you  say  ?’’ 

“Aye,  and  a  good  fighter,  too.  He’s  been 
wounded,  I  suppose.  It’ll  be  a  rich  prize.  Will 
you  join  me,  James?’’ 

“I  will,’’  responded  the  other.  “And  won’t 
old  Brown  get  himself  into  a  fine  scrape  now, 
with  a  rebel  sick  at  his  house  and  he  nursing 
him  back  to  life  ?  The  ‘boys’  will  near  drive 
him  from  the  place.’’ 

The  stranger  chuckled  grimly.  Betty’s  little 
pink  ears  tingled.  They  must  mean  good  old 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  place  was  not  far  down  the 
road  from  her  own  grandfather’s.  His  smile 
Betty  recollected  well,  his  snowy  hair,  and  the 
sweetmeats  he  often  presented  her.  Those  wicked 
men  would  dare  harm  him  t  A  real  general  at 
his  home  !  sick  one,  too,  and  in  danger,  if 
these  fellows  spoke  the  truth  !  Betty  was  only 
nine,  but  she  understood  the  secret  talk,  and  be¬ 
came  wildly  excited  as  she  stood  there  among 
the  waving  corn  tassels.  She  heard  of  a  Tory 
band  who  were  to  be  warned  by  these  men,  and 
to  come  at  nine  o’clock  that  night,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  carry  off  the  wounded  general  to  some 
terrible  prison.  She  shuddered  when  she  listened 
to  the  tale  of  what  might  be  done  to  kind  old.j 
Mr.  Brown.  How  glad  she  was  when  the  un¬ 
welcome  fellows  rose  to  their  feet  and  vanished. 

Remaining  motionless  till  the  sound  of  their 
retreating  footsteps  died  away,  Betty  then  glided 
back  to  the  orchard,  gathered  up  her  dolls,  and 
with  beating  heart  fled  to  the  house,  never  stop¬ 
ping  till  she  reached  the  front  veranda.  Here 
her  family  was  safely  stowed  beneath  a  stone 
seat,  and  the  little  mamma  rushed  off  once  more,  ' 
this  time  in  search  of  her  grandfather.  To  him 
she  would  tell  what  she  had  overheard  and  be 
would  manage  to  save  the  threatened  general  and 
his  unsuspecting  host. 

Alas  for  her  plan  I  Both  the  old  people  had 
driven  to  a  distant  friend’s  home  for  the  latest 
war  news,  and  would  not  be  home  again  till  long 
after  night  fall.  So  Betty  was  told  by  the  black 
cook,  who  then  gave  her  a  fresh  bit  of  ginger 
bread.  Eating  this,  the  little  girl  hastened  over  . 


the  green  lawn,  wondering  what  course  to  pursue. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  front  gate  the 
dainty  was  gone,  so  also  was  her  hesitancy. 
T'here  being  no  one  else  to  warn  her  friends,  she 
must  do  it  herself.  In  a  second  she  was  trudg¬ 
ing  bravely  along  the  country  road,  a  queer 
little  figure  in  pink  pinafore  and  wee  buckled 
slippers.  She  had  forgotten  her  sunbonnet,  and 
her  yellow  curls  shone  in  the  afternoon  sunbeams. 

When  she  thought  she  must  have  come  some 
two  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  Betty  reached 
Mr.  Brown’s  front  gate.  Through  this  she  plod¬ 
ded  and  then  up  the  shady  path  that  led  to  a 
glass  side  door,  never  heeding  the  indignant 
barking  of  a  tiny  poodle  on  the  porch.  A  loud 
rap  she  gave  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a 
slim  lady  in  gray  silk,  who  bade  her  enter. 
This  was  Mrs.  Brown.  Her  husband  sat  in  a 
great  arm  chair  near  the  open  window,  smoking 
a  carved  pipe  of  extraordinary  length  and  weight ; 
beside  him  his  wife  seated  herself,  and  resumed 
her  knitting  while  she  talked. 

“Frederick,’’  said  she,  “this  is  Friend  Mar¬ 
shall’s  little  grandchild.’’ 

“Ah,  yes  !  I  know  little  Mistress  Betty,’’  re¬ 
turned  the  old  gentleman,  glancing  at  bis  visitor 
with  kind  blue  eyes.  “What  is  it  my  little  maid 
wants?  Come,  kiss  me.’’ 

Obeying  this  command,  Betty  waited  for  a 
moment  in  indecision.  Then  she  buret  out : 
“Oh,  Mr.  Brown  !  Send  the  general  away  as 
fast  as  ever  you  can,  or  they’ll  come  and  take 
him  to  jail.  And — ’’ 

“The  general?  They  !  Who?’’  demanded 
Mr.  Brown,  dropping  his  pipe  as  suddenly  as 
his  wife  did  her  knitting,  and  staring  at  the 
small  informer. 

“I  was  in  our  orchard,  sir,  and  two  men  were 
talking  and  biding  in  the  corn.  And  I  listened, 
and  they  said  you  had  a  sick  general  here  and 
they  mean  to  tell  mere  men,  and  they’re  coming 
here  at  nine  o’clock  to-night  to  carry  him 
away.  And  they’ll  do  something  awful  to  you, 
too,  they  said,  if  they  find  the  general  here  !’’ 
Here  Betty,  breaking  down,  sobbed  in  alarm, 
while  Mrs.  Brown  wrung  her  hands  fearfully. 

The  old  man  instantly  arose  and  left  the  room 
calling  loudly  for  hie  two  servants,  Barney  and 
Dinah.  When  they  came,  he  hurried  them  up 
stairs,  bidding  his  wife  look  after  Betty.  Ere 
long  his  strong  voice  was  heard  in  stern  com¬ 
mand.  Wondering  hugely,  Betty  waited  to  see 
what  might  be  done,  while  Mrs,  Brown  sank 
weeping  into  the  arm  chair  her  husband  had 
just  left. 

In  a  very  few  moments  somebody  was  heard 
descending  the  broad  staircase  outside.  Then 
the  door  swung  open,  admitting  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  two  servants  bearing  a  narrow 
mattress  upon  which  lay  the  patient,  and  the 
nurse  who  had  been  watching  by  him.  As  the 
little  party  passed  Betty,  one  hasty  look  showed 
her  that  the  sick  general  was  either  asleep  or  un¬ 
conscious,  probably  the  latter.  The  bed  was  set 
down  in  the  handsome  parlor,  near  the  front 
door,  and  there  it  remained,  guarded  by  Barney, 
Dinah  and  the  aged  nurse.  When  this  was  done, 
Mr.  Brown  trurned  calmly  to  his  forsa!  'n  pipe, 
and  pinched  Betty’s  round  cheek. 

“You’ve  done  well,  little  maid  !’’  said  he.  “1 
shan’t  forget  this.  Wife,  it’ll  be  all  right. 
We’ll  leave  him  there  till  darkness  sets  in,  and 
then  we’ll  carry  him  to  the  place  where  those 
Tory  rascals  can’t  find  him.  Oh,  yes.  we’ll  be 
a  match  for  them.  And  you,  Betty,  would  you 
like  to  see  the  general  ?’’ 

As  Betty  nodded  her  head,  her  friend  took  her 
small  hand  and  led  her  to  the  cot,  where,  draw¬ 
ing  back  the  coverlet,  the  sick  man  was  disclosed 
to  view.  He  was  pale  and  senseless  still,  with 
dark  curly  hair  and  tanned  skin.  His  uniform 
had  not  yet  been  removed,  so  Betty  saw  that 
also.  Where,  oh,  where,  were  the  jewels  and^ 
satins  and  rare  steel  she  had  expected  to  feast 
her  eyes  upon  ?  Certainly  not  here,  on  this 
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humble  costume.  How  pale  be  was  I  How  piti¬ 
fully  simple  that  dress  of  his  1  Yet  this  was  one 
of  the  great  generals.  The  eight  was  too  much 
for  kind-hearted  Betty.  With  one  compassion¬ 
ate  look,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  fled  from 
the  house  ere  they  could  stop  her,  and  was  soon 
far  down  the  dusty  road.  Poor,  wounded,  sick, 
threatened,  brave  general  1 

W'ell,  that  night  the  Tories  came  at  nine 
o’clock,  but  not  even  a  long,  vigorous  search  re¬ 
vealed  the  general^’to  their  fierce  eyes.  BaflBed, 
they  forced  all  the  rooms  in  anger  and  rage,  and 
finally  marched  away  in  disgust.  The  most  they 
did  to  Mr.  Brown  was  to  call  him  a  “red  hot  old 
rebel,’’  which  epithet  he  seemed  not  to  resent, 
but  rather  to  relish,  for  he  chuckled  when  he 
first  heard  it,  and  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  out  witting  of  the  foe. 

One  day,  about  six  months  later,  Betty  was 
playing  in  the  front  veranda  with  her  dolls. 
The  crisp  January  air  was  tossing  her  sunny 
curls  and  reddening  her  cheeks.  At  a  sound  of^ 
hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  she  looked  up  suddenly.^ 
It  was  her  grandfather,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Brown.  Under  one  arm  he 
bore  a  largo  bundle,  which  be  smilingly  handed 
to  the  astonished  Betty.  Therein  reposed  two 
beautiful  waxen  dolls — the  fairest  creations  Betty 
had  ever  beheld — one  in  blue  silk  and  the  other 
in  pink.  To  each  was  attached  a  tiny  note. 

One  read,  “For  little  Mistress  Betty,  from  her 
very  good  friend,  Frederick  Brown.’’ 

In  a  bold,  dashing  hand  the  other  was  thus 
inscribed:  “To  Miss  Bettv  Marshall,  with  the 
most  sincere  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  the  ‘Gen¬ 
eral,’  whose  life  she  saved,’’ 

Who  the  hero  was  she  never  knew,  for  Mr. 
Brown  guarded  well  that  secret.  But  I  know 
that  Betty  continued  to  play  with  her  dolls  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  now  her  descendants  fondle 
them  carefully,  and  tell  the  tale  of  her  adventure. 


VICTORIA  THE  GOOD. 

These  two  interesting  suggestions  were  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  by  a  lady  in  lecturing  upton 
the  “Current  Events’’  of  the  world.  One  was 
by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  that  the  Queen  should 
be  styled  “Victoria  the  Great,’’  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  one  woman  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  that  title — Catherine  the  Great.  But  an 
English  bishop  objected,  saying  that  although 
such  monarchs  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon  and 
Catherine  had  been  thus  titled,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  call  the  English  Queen  “Victoria  the 
Good,’’  for  goodness  is  greater  than  greatness, 
and  her  Gracious  Majesty  would  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  her  people  as  preeminently  good.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  recent  items  in  the  Scrap 
Book  about  the  poem,  “Why  Alexander  Was 
Called  Great. ’’  Soon  after  I  visited  Whittier’s 
birthplace  at  Haverhill  heard  this  curious 
story  of  his  boyhood  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  menagerie  visited  the  town 
on  the  same  day,  but  the  boy  was  not  allowed 
by  his  Quaker  parents  to  see  either.  But  the 
next  day  little  Greenleaf  was  determined  to  see 
the  steps  of  the  great  ruler  of  the  nation,  and 
going  to  town  followed  for  a  long  way  the  foot¬ 
prints  of — the  elephant,  supposing  that  he  was 
actually  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
Madison  1  But  the  greatness  of  Victoria  and 
Lincoln  and  Whittier  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  warriors  of  history,  whom  people 
have  foolishly  agreed  to  call  “Great’’  because, 
in  their  ambition  for  power,  they  succeeded  in 
murdering  great  numlMrs  of  their  fellowmen  ! 
— The  Congregationalist. 

Not  long  since  a  circus  visited  the  town  of 
Ayre  in  Scotland,  and  to  attract  spectators  the 
proprietor  offered  prizes  for  the  beet  answers  to 
some  conundrums.  A  liquor  seller  of  the  town 
joined  in  with  the  question:  “Why  his  whiskey 
was  like  a  bridge  across  the  waters  of  Ayre  ?’’ 
A  poor  boy  handed  in  hie  answer,  which  took 
the  prize:  “Because  it  leads  to  the  poor  house, 
the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  cemetery.’’ 


WHAT  OFOUR  SUMMER  OUTING. 

Many  young  people  are  now  taking  their  an¬ 
nual  outings  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  and  in 
pleasant  country  resorts.  You  are  leaving  the 
cares  of  life  behind,  taking  rest  from  study  and 
work  and  getting  new  strength  from  the  pure, 
fresh  air  of  God’s  country,  and  putting  your¬ 
selves  under  the  influences  of  beautiful  nature. 
You  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  because  you 
are  away  from  your  own  church  and  its  depart¬ 
ments  of  Christian  work,  that  it  is  right  to  rest 
from  religious  duties  and  do  your  worshipping 
in  “God’s  first  temples,’’  neglecting  to  honor 
your  Master  and  to  help  the  little  country  church 
by  your  presence  in  its  pews  on  Sunday,  or  by 
taking  an  interest  in  the  work  the  ycung  people 
are  trying  to  do  in  their  hedged  in  corners  of  the 
world.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing 
eloquent  sermons  from  your  own  pastor  in  the 
large  city  church,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  may 
think  the  minister  in  such  a  small  country  parish 
cannot  say  very  much  that  is  edifying.  You 
have  also  been  accustomed  to  the  best  church 
music  and  the  village  choir  may  not  be  “up’’  in 
“ecclesiastical  music,’'  as  you  may  oe  pleased 
to  term  it.  And  you  may  argue  that  as  you 
shall  only  be  in  the  locality  a  short  time,  it  will 
not  matter  whether  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
church  community  or  not. 

Such  excuses  as  these  have  been  made  by  mis. 
taken  young  people,  who  although  enrolled  as 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  city, 
have  not  given  their  presence  and  help  to  the 
country  church  in  the  places  where  they  were 
temporarily  sojourning.  If  such  only  knew 
what  an  inspiration  their  interest  and  helpful 
words  would  he  to  those  who  are  trying  to  do 
the  Master’s  work  in  these  out  of  the  way  places, 
they  would  certainly  give  of  themselves  to  aid 
the  glor’ous  work.  And  what  a  help  to  the 
country  pastor  to  have  the  young  people  from 
the  city  church  interest  themselves  in  him  and 
his  family  and  in  his  labor,  which  is  oftentimes 
so  discouraging.  In  city  churches  there  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  numbers  in  the  march.  As  Mrs. 
Sangster  says  in  her  beautiful  poem,  “  The 
Silent  March’’ : 

“Tho’  it’s  easy  to  march  to  music 
With  your  comrades  all  in  line. 

And  you  don't  get  tired,  you  feel  inspired. 

And  life  is  a  draught  divine.” 

In  the  country  parish  it  is  harder.  The  church 
members  are  scattered  and  many  of  them  too  far 
away  to  come  to  the  services  in  bad  weather, 
and  the  pastor  himself  has  to  do  a  deal  of  “pull¬ 
ing  and  pushing’’  to  make  up  for  their  absence. 

You  city  dwellers  have  many  opportunities  of 
hearing  much  that  these  country  dwellers  would 
think  the  greatest  privilege  to  listen  to.  You 
learn  all  about  the  different  lines  of  Christian 
work  and  many  remarkable  and  beautiful  inci¬ 
dents  come  to  your  knowledge.  You  could  tell 
so  much  that  would  brighten  and  encourage  the 
Christian  workers  in  the  little  parish,  if  you 
only  would  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part 
in  them.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  impress 
for  good  you  leave  on  the  hearts  of  these  quiet 
folk  when  you  take  an  interest  in  what  interests 
them. 

Many  years  ago  the  Carter  Brothers,  publishers 
in  New  York,  came  to  a  little  village  to  spend 
the  hot  months.  The  church  was  small  and  un¬ 
pretentious,  and  through  the  valley  and  over  the 
hill  tops  not  even  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive 
coming  up  to  the  station  inspired  the  village 
folk.  These  devoted  followers  of  Christ  made 
themselves  and  their  beautiful  Christian  lives 
felt  as  a  power  for  good  in  that  community. 
Most  of  them  “have  passed  on  and  up  the 
heights,’’  but  to  this  day  those  who  were  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  time,  and  are  grown  up  now,  will 
tell  that  it  was  due  to  what  “those  city  folks’’ 
said  in  the  meetings  that  they  first  began  to  try 
to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “Sometimes 
‘the  heaviest  wheat  of  all’  may  spring  up  from 
such  seed  dropped.  ’  ’ 


“I’ll  never  forget  Miss  Helen,’’  said  a  young- 
girl  who  was  helping  the  mistress  of  the  farm¬ 
house  wait  on  the  city  boarders.  "She  is  a  true’ 
Christian.  I’m  praying  God  to  make  me  like 
her.  She  was  always  so  good  and  kind  and  not 
one  bit  stuck  up  like  most  city  folks,  and  she 
always  went  to  our  meetings.’’ 

These  words  were  spoken  of  a  city  boarder  by- 
a  young  girl  who  stood  on  the  back  porch,  wiping 
her  eyes,  as  she  watched  the  carriage  on  its  way 
to  the  station,  bearing  away  one  who  had  brought 
such  brightness  and  comfort  into  her  cramped 
life.  Mies  Helen  had  left  an  impress  for  good, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  known  only  to  the- 
Master,  whom  bhe  served  as  faithfully  in  her 
summer  outing,  as  she  did  in  her  prescribed 
work  in  the  city  church. 

This  being  witnesses  for  Christ  wherever  we’ 
are  and  under  whatever  conditions,  will  lead 
others  to  become  His  followers  and  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  true  consistency  in  the  Christian’s 
life,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  witb> 
us  wherever  we  go. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


GRANT’S  AVERSION  TO  LIARS. 

In  the  July  Century  General  Horace  Porter, 
in  hie  “Campaigning  With  Grant,’’  dwells- 
upon  Grant’s  aversion  to  liars.  He  quotes  tha 
following  remarks  from  General  Rawlins: 

“The  general  always  likes  to  tell  an  anecdota 
that  points  a  moral  on  the  subject  of  lying.  Ha 
hates  only  two  kinds  of  people,  liars  and  cow¬ 
ards.  He  has  no  patience  with  them,  and  never 
fails  to  show  his  aversion  for  them.’’  Ingalla 
added:  “Such  traits  are  so  foreign  to  his  own 
nature  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
not  tolerate  them  in  others.  As  man  and  boy 
he  has  always  been  the  most  absolutely  truthful 
person  in  the  whole  range  of  my  acquaintance. 

I  never  knew  him  to  run  into  tho  slightest  exag¬ 
geration  or  to  borrow  in  the  least  degree  from 
his  imagination  in  relating  an  occurrence.” 
One  of  the  party  remarked:  “I  was  amused  one 
day  to  hear  an  officer  say  that  the  general  was 
‘tediously  truthful.’  He  explained  that  what  he 
meant  by  that  was  that  the  general,  in  mention¬ 
ing  something  that  had  taken  place,  would  direct 
his  mind  so  earnestly  to  stating  unimportant 
details  with  entire  accuracy  that  he  would  mar 
the  interest  of  the  story.  For  instance,  after 
returning  from  a  walk  around  camp  he  would 
say :  ‘I  was  told  so  and  so  about  the  wounded  by 

Dr, - while  we  were  talking  this  morning^ 

inside  of  his  tent’ ;  and  a  half  hour  afterward 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  back  and 
say,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance:  ‘I  was  mistaken  when  I  told  you  that  my 

conversation  with  Dr, - occurred  inside  his 

tent,  that  was  not  correct;  it  took  place  while 
we  were  standing  in  front  of  his  tent.’  ’’  There 
was  much  truth  in  this  comment.  No  one  who- 
had  served  any  time  with  the  general  could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  his  excellent  memory,  and  the 
pains  he  invariably  took  to  state  occurrences 
with  positive  accuracy,  even  >n  the  most  unim¬ 
portant  particulars. 

CHRISTENED  FROM  A  GOLDEN  FONT.  * 

James  Cassidy  writes  of  the  “Girlhood  Days 
of  England’s  Queen”  for  July  St.  Nicholas,  and 
says  of  Queen  Victoria : 

When  the  child  was  a  few  months  old  ^e  was 
christened  ;  and  the  christening  was  a  very  grand 
affair.  No  common  marble  or  stone  font  was 
used :  a  gold  font  was  thought  necessary.  And 
BO  one  was  brought  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  it  had  been  kept  for  safety. 

One  of  her  sponsers  was  Czar  Alexander  of 
Russia ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  name  chosen 
for  the  baby  was  Alexandrina  Victoria,  the  sec¬ 
ond  name  being  that  of  her  mother. 

A  fine,  healthy,  lively  child,  with  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  was  the  Princess,  and  it  seems 
she  suffered  little  from  the  trials  of  infancy. 

While  Queen  Victoria  has  been  ruling  Great 
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Britain  a  Gloucestershire  woman,  Hannah 
Brewer,  has  been  delivering  the  village  mail, 
tramping  eleven  miles  a  day  for  sixty  years.  She 
has  just  retired  on  a  pension,  proud  of  a  record 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  trudged  on  foot. 

QUEEN  VICTOBIA'S  DESCENDANTS 

The  Queen  has  had 

9  children .  of  whom  7  survive 

40  grandchildren .  of  whom  33  survive 

30  great  grand-children .  of  whom  30  survive 

Of  the  great  grand-children  19  are  boys  and  11 
.are  girls. 

5  are  grandchildren  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

17  are  grandchildren  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 

8  are  grandchildren  of  the  late  Princess  Alice. 

3  are  grandchildren  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha. 

This  would  appear  to  make  a  total  of  33,  but 
two  of  them  are  grandchildren  of  both  the  Em¬ 
press  Frederick  and  the  Princess  Alice,  while 
one  is  grandchild  of  both  the  Princess  Alice  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  nature 
the  future  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  Greece  and  Rumania  will  be  descendants 
of  her  Majesty. — London  Times. 

CELEBRATED  THE  JUBILEE  OF  GEOBGF  III. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  lavish  enter¬ 
tainments  given  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Warwick  last  week  to  celebrate  the  diamond 
jubilee  was  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  county 
•of  Warwick,  a  venerable  lady  who  has  had  the 
unique  experience  of  seeing  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  three  times  vacated  and  four  times  filled. 
Mrs.  Mary  Hough  is  in  her  ninety  ninth  year. 
Her  health  and  faculties  are  wonderfully  good,^ 
and  she  is  able  to  give  some  entertaining  gossip 
about  the  festivities  which  took  place  in  her 
native  village  at  Hampton  Lucy  at  the  jubilee 
of  George  III.  Mrs.  Hough  is  living  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  under  the  shadows  of  the  Warwick  Castle 
towers,  and  the  evening  of  her  long  and  eventful 
life  is  often  brightened  by  a  visit  from  the 
Countess,  who  proudly  claims  her  as  an  honored 
neighbor. — Westminster  Gazette,  June  8th. 

THE  HORSE  IS  CAREFUL. 

An  old  countryman  says  that  a  horse  will 
•never  step  on  a  man  intentionally.  It  is  a 
standing  order  with  cavalry  that,  should  a  man 
become  dismounted,  he  must  lie  down  and  keep 
perfectly  still.  If  he  does  so  the  entire  troop 
will  pass  over  him  without  his  being  injured. 
A  horse  notices  where  he  is  going,  and  is  on 
the  lookout  for  a  firm  foundation  to  put  bis  foot 
•on.  It  is  an  instinct  with  him,  therefore,  to 
step  over  a  prostrate  man.  The  injuries  caused 
to  human  bein^  by  a  runaway  horse  are  nearly 
always  enacted  by  the  animal  knocking  them 
•down,  and  not  by  stepping  on  them. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  SCHOOL. 

The  largest  school  in  the  world  is  one  mainly 
: supported  by  Baron  Rothschild  in  one  of  the 
worst  slums  in  London.  There  are  in  it  3,500 
children,  coming  from  the  families  of  the  poor¬ 
est  foreign  Jews  and  there  are  a  hundred  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  Lord  Roths¬ 
child’s  pet  institution  and  were  it  not  for  his 
munificent  support,  the  school  would  soon  be 
closed. 

It  is  told  in  Daniel  Webster’s  biography  that 
this  great  expounder  of  the  constitution  first 
became  acquainted  with  that  immortal  instru¬ 
ment  by  reading  it  printed  on  a  cotton  pocket 
handkerchief  imported  from  England. 


Were  you  frightened,  Lois,  when  you  spoke 
your  piece?”  ‘‘No-o,  I  wasn’t  frightened, 
mamma,  but  somehow  I  felt  dreadfully  wiggley 
At  first.” 


A  little  girl  asked  about  Washington  saying, 
^‘He  was  not  a  king  was  he  ?” 

“No,”  said  Prue  thoughtfully,  “but  he  was  a 
■iking  in  his  heart” 


THE  CARE  OF  OUR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  well  known  entomolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Insects 
in  the  National  Museum,  has  lately  given  a  lec¬ 
ture  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trees  from  the  devastating  insects,  in 
which  he  gave  so  much  information  that  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  report  in  The 
Springfield  Republican,  thinking  that  his  advice 
will  be  helpful  to  other  cities  and  smaller  towns 
and  villages: 

Lying  in  the  northeast  as  you  do,  you  are  not 
so  subject  to  destructive  insects  as  the  States 
in  the  South.  But  the  insects  are  gradually 
working  their  way  up  North.  It  is  in  the  low- 
lying  regions  that  they  are  working  themsleves 
up,  in  the  Atlantic  region ;  the  Connecticut 
valley  and  the  Hudson  valley.  In  1895  the 
elm-leaf  beetle  first  appeared  here,  having  come 
from  the  South  in  freight  care,  into  which  they 
bad  fiown.  I  became  at  once  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  damage  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  contained.  The  insect  known  as  the  bag- 
worm  has  since  appeared.  Springfield  is  also 
subject  to  the  canker-worm,  which  ravishes  the 
trees  early  in  the  season.  In  my  drive  this  after 
noon  I  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  your 
trees  when  seen  from  a  distance.  But  on  closer 
inspection  I  found  that  the  elm-leaf  beetle  had 
laid  its  eggs  in  great  numbers.  On  account  of 
the  rain  the  season  this  year  is  late.  This  in¬ 
sect  was  imported  into  this  country  through 
Baltimore  on  some  elm  trees,  and  came  from 
middle  Europe.  At  first  they  followed  the  val¬ 
leys,  but  soon  spread  by  being  carried  in  freight 
cars.  Their  damage  consisted  in  skeletonizing 
the  leaves.  They  live  through  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  condition.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
these  insects,  when  once  import^  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  become  much  more  harmful  than  when  in 
their  native  soil.  The  climate  here  seems  to 
sharpen  their  appetites.  In  Europe  they  do  not 
spray  their  trees,  not  having  attained  to  our 
modern  methods. 

The  cotton  leaf  maple  leaf-louse  is  another 
serious  insect,  and  your  city  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
where  it  exists  in  any  numbers.  It  must  have 
been  imported  by  your  local  nurserymen.  It 
covers  the  inside  of  the  leaf  and  makes  the 
shrub  look  white  as  if  covered  with  plaster. 
The  bag  worm  is  known  by  the  cocoon  or  bag  in 
which  it  envelopes  iteelL  The  brown  tailed 
moth  is  an  insect  discovered  in  Cambridge  only 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  promises  to  become  a 
serious  pest.  We  caui^ht  eight  of  it  just  three 
days  before  your  Legislature  adjourned,  and  I 
went  in  person  to  the  governor  to  get  him  to 
recommend  a  small  appropriation  to  exterminate 
it.  He  did  so,  but  the  Legislature  passed  it  by, 
and  now  probably  the  insect  will  spread  and 
get  beyond  our  control,  just  as  the  gypsy  moth 
has. 

The  question  of  the  proper  means  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  these  insecte  becomes  important. 
The  planting  of  shade  trees  has  long  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  public  function.  The  care  of  these 
trees  is,  therefore,  a’so  a  function  of  the  public 
authorities.  With  the  wise  expenditure  of  a 
small  sum  of  money  and  the  oversight  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  forester  any  city  can  keep  its  trees 
green  all  the  season.  Brooklyn  found  it  could 
do  it  with  23,000  a  year.  And  this  could  be 
decreased  later  on  as  the  insects  are  killed  off. 
A  steam  apparatus  is  best,  and  can  be  bought 
for  8400  complete.  A  substitute  apparatus  can  be 
procured  for  half  that  money.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  engine  be  noiseless  so  as  not  to  scare 
the  horses.  With  four  streams  you  can  spray 
both  sides  of  the  street,  as  the  horse  walks 
slowly  along.  An  old  steam  fire  engine  could 
be  used  and  could  be  transformed  into  a  first- 
rate  apparatus  at  small  expense.  With  your 
insecticide  apparatus  complete  you  must  time 
your  work  carefully.  Late  in  May  is  the  time 
for  the  first  spraying.  Follow  this  up  immedi¬ 
ately  with  another  and  then  repeat  once  more  in 
July.  This  will  complete  the  summer  work.  In 
winter  the  work  consists  in  destroying  the  eggs, 
etc.  On  the  thoroughness  of  the  winter  work 
depends  the  amount  of  effort  which  will  have  to 
be  put  forth  in  the  summer. 

^  much  for  work  by  the  city  government.  It 
is  often  necessary  for  the  individual  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  himself.  Hence  the  method 
has  arisen  in  some  cities  of  a  company  agreeing 
to  care  for  trees  at  so  much  a  tree.  In  Brook- 
I  lyn  the  thing  has  been  tried  in  a  co-operative 


system.  A  group  of  men  have  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  to  care  for  the  shade  trees.  The 
ideal  system  is  for  the  city  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  specific  purpose  every  year. 
All  the  trees  should  be  under  the  control  of  one 
person.  Your  title  for  this  ofSce  of  city  foiester 
IS  admirable.  The  appropriation  must  be  avail¬ 
able  when  it  is  needed.  The  advantage  of  early 
work  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  insects  that 
have  two  growths  a  year,  for  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  is  much  more  numerous  than  the  first. 
The  forester  should  have  full  power  to  carry  on 
the  work  and  should  have  at  his  full  command  a 
force  of  men  and  at  least  two  or  three 'spraying 
machines.  These  provisions,  with  a  small  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  by  the  city  government  for 
this  especial  purpose,  will  give  marked  results. 
At  the  close  the  lecturer  showed  some  branches 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  insects.  He 
then  answered  questions  which  various  ones 
throughout  the  audience  wished  to  ask,  and  in 
'this  way  the  evening  was  made  very  profitable. 
Mr.  Howard  has  prepared  several  booklets. 
“Shade  tree  insects  of  the  Eastern  States,” 
“Tested  formulas  for  insecticides,  ”  and  “Spray¬ 
ing  machines,”  all  of  which  can  be  had  free  by 
applying  to  him  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Cooking  Small  Fish. — Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  fry  small  fish,  quotes  the  old  saying : 
“Small  fish  should  swim  twice — once  in  water 
and  once  in  oil.”  “Smelts,  trout,  whitebait, 
perch  and  catfish,”  she  says,  “are  perhaps  more 
palatable  fried  than  boiled.  Small  fish  may  be 
stripped— that  is,  the  intestines  may  be  pushed 
out  under  the  gills,  so  that  the  fish  may  retain 
their  shape.  Wash  and  dry,  then  dust  with  salt 
and  pepper,  dip  in  egg  and  roll  in  breadcrumbs, 
or  they  may  be  rolled  in  corn  meal.  Have  ready 
a  good  sized  pan  with  sufficient  oil  to  cover. 
Put  the  fish  in  a  frying- basket,  then  into  the  oil 
at  a  temperature  of  360  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and 
cook  for  about  five  minutes.  Drain  on  brown 
paper  and  serve.  Where  a  small  quantity  of  fat 
is  used,  and  the  fish  cooked  on  one  side  and  then 
turned  and  cooked  on  the  other,  the  method  is 
really  not  frying — it  is  sauteing ;  the  result  is 
much  more  indigestible  than  real  frying.  Cat¬ 
fish  are  frequently  fried  in  this  way  without  be¬ 
ing  dipped  in  crumbs.  Sunfish  may  be  rolled 
in  fiour  or  corn  meal  and  carefully  fried  in  drip¬ 
ping,  oil,  or  lard.  A  mixture  of  dripping  and 
lard  makes  a  better  frying  material  than  lard 
alone.  A  pure  vegetable  oil  is  freer  from  danger 
of  disease  germs  than  either.  Never  use  butter 
for  frying  fish;  rt  boils  at  a  low  temperature, 
consequently  burns  quickly;  the  butyric  acid 
softens  the  fibre  of  the  fish,  destroys  the  flavor, 
and  causes  it  to  become  soft  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  pan.  ’  ’ — Country  Gentleman. 

Ginger  Cookies.— One  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  shortening,  nine 
tablespoonsful  cold  water.  Dissolve  it  in  it 
three  teaspoonsful  soda,  two  tablespoonsful  vine¬ 
gar,  one  teaspoonful  ginger,  and  flour  enough  to 
roll  out.  If  the  shortening  is  not  salt  add  some. 

Meat  Slices. — Place  about  a  dozen  thin  slices 
of  any  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in  a  saucepan. 
Sprinkle  over  this  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  bits  of 
butter  and  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
over  all  a  small  half  cup  of  water.  Cover  and 
bring  to  heat  just  sufficient  to  cook  the  gravy. 
This  is  nice  for  a  luncheon  dish,  with  eight 
sliced  olives  warmed  with  the  gravy. — Chicago 
Record  Cook  Book. 

Peas  on  Toast.— Pour  a  can  of  sweet,  small 
peas  into  a  saucepan  to  cook  until  tender.  Into 
this  stir  the  following :  A  half-cup  butter,  beaten 
to  a  cream,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a 
quarter  teaspoon  of  salt.  Add  a  half-cup  of  hot 
vsater.  Pour  the  peas  and  gravy  over  six  light 
brown  slices  of  toast,  arranged  on  a  large  platter. 
Serve  quite  hot — Chicago  Record  Cook  Book. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cup  of  molasses,  on© 
teaspoon  of  soda,  one  tablespoon  of  ginger,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt  one-third  to  one  half  of 
shortening,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  cups  flour. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“It  i8  said  that  Huber,  the  naturalist,  ob¬ 
served  that  a  wasp  or  an  ant  would  not  stay 
alone  to  enjoy  some  newly  found  morsel,  but 
would  go  to  the  nest  and  return  as  leader  of  a 
host  that  all  might  partake  of  the  same  delicacy. 
Is  not  God  speaking  through  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  ?  Are  we  not  better  than  they  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  share  our  blessings  with  others  ?  .  .  . 
Paul  felt  himself  “compelled”  to  go  forth  and 
bring  back  a  host  of  others  to  share  with  him 
the  joy  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . — Rev.  A.  H.  Smith. 

At  a  late  meeting.  Miss  Jones,  representing 
the  work  of  the  Young  Peoples’  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  quoted  Dr.  Holmes's  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  realist  and  the  idealist; 
the  one  is  able  to  grasp  the  possible,  the  other 
reaches  out  his  arms  to  embrace  the  impossible. 
We  want  the  young  people  of  the  church  to 
grasp  the  possible.  Three  or  four  years  ago  our 
Young  Peoples’  Auxiliaries  were  organized. 
Miss  Wishard  undertook  the  task  of  gathering 
up  the  loose  ends  and  brought  into  line  about 
ten  thousand  societies. 

Mrs.  McEwen  reminded  us  that  our  work  of 
to-day  will  be  the  work  of  the  young  people  to¬ 
morrow.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  work  goes 
forward. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Wliite  said:  “If  the  Sabbath 
goes,  even  your  home  missionary  work  will 
cease.  Pray  fer  us  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance. 
Because  I  have  lived  in  a  heathen  country  where 
there  was  no  Sabbath,  I  want  to  save  the  Sab¬ 
bath  for  my  own  country.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  James  was  asked  to  give  some  further 
account  of  the  anniversary  at  Winona.  She 
remarked  that  going  back  to  the  small  begin 
nings  of  this  work,  its  results  are  marvelous. 
It  was  truly  impressive  as  well  as  gratifying  to 
see  such  a  large  assembly  of  synodical  ofiBcers 

A  MISSIONARY'S  WIFE. 

Interesting  Letter  from  India  — A  Long 
Summer  Season. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  wife  of  an  Ameri 
an  Baptist  missionary  at  Nowgong,  Assam,  India: 
“After  living  here  for  several  years  I  found  the 
climate  was  weakening  me.  I  began  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  every  summer.  This  I  found  so  bene¬ 
ficial  that  I  now  take  one  dose  every  morning  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  that  is,  through  the  hot 
weather.  My  general  health  is  excellent  and  my 
blood  is  in  good  condition.  My  weight  does  not 
vary  more  than  one  pound  throughout  the  year.  I 
find  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  indispensable  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  recommend  it  for  use  in  a  debilitating 
climate.”  Mbs.  P.  H.  Moore. 

The  above  letter  is  similar  to  thousands  received 
and  constantly  coming  in. 

Allies  curelnausea,  indigestlon- 
nOOU  S  r  Ills  biUousness.  Price25c. 


representing  the  Blast  and  West,  the  North  and 
South,  and  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  gloss  we 
may  gauge  the  future.  We  know  that  we  are 
making  advance,  so  widely  does  God  open  the 
work,  that  we  see  already  that  it  is  going  to 
reach  out  into  avenues  that  we  had  not  antici¬ 
pated.  This  last  was  the  best  General  Assem¬ 
bly  we  have  ever  had.  She  recommended  to  us 
all  to  read  the  book  of  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
“Let  us  draw  nigh.”  If  our  teachers  lack 
grace,  it  will  be  our  fault  I  expect  to  work 
while  absent  but  not  as  here  under  pressure. 
I  shall  continue  to  pray  for  you.  What  should 
we  do  without  prayer  ?” 

New  Mexico. — Mrs.  Sleight  of  El  Rito,  writes 
that  as  the  result  of  special  services  at  Chacon, 
sixteen  of  her  pupils  had  been  converted  and 
thirty-three  added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Marshall 
of  Mt  Pleasant  Utah,  reports  a  hundred  and 
forty  five  pupils.  “The  infiuence  of  the  W'asatch 
Academy  widens  each  year.  Miss  Partridge, 
our  Bible  reader  in  West  Virginia,  writes  of  a 
woman,  whose  heart  had  been  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  but  who  was  beginning  to  melt  under  the 
infiuence  of  kindness,  and  her  father  was  stand¬ 
ing  very  near  the  door  of  the  kingdom.” 

From  New  Mexico  comes  word  that  when  a 
school  had  to  be  closed,  it  always  meant  the 
death  of  the  church  in  that  village,  and  the 
feeling  among  the  people  that  “these  Protestants 
make  great  promises,  but  aren’t  to  be  trusted 
after  all.  ” 

Miss  Hays  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  said  that 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  city  there  were  twenty 
Mexican  villages  b^ging  for  teachers,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Presbyterian  schools  caused  him  more 
trouble  than  anything  else.  Images  are  wor¬ 
shipped  as  in  Old  Mexico.  All  of  our  success 
ful  schools  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
churches.  In  many  places  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  if  you  withdraw  our  schools,  you  take 
from  the  people  their  only  opportunity  to  learn 
of  Christ.  As  one  said:  “No  school,  no  Gospel 
here !  Of  the  sixty-eight  members  of  our  church 
at  Santa  Fe  many  are  scholars  yet.  On  Home 
Mission  Sunday  a  collection  of  8115  was  taken 
up.  and  sevent^n  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
raised  last  year  8117,  while  the  missionary 
society  of  eleven  gave  forty-nine  dollars.  One 
prominent  man  states  that  the  Presbyterians 
are  doing  more  to  uplift  the  Mexicans  than  any 
other  agency.” 

Rev.  John  B.  Renville,  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Ascension,  near  the  Good  Will  Mission,  South 
Dakota,  told  us  that  he  was  the  first  child  bap¬ 
tized  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  among 
the  Sioux.  Hie  father  was  the  first  ruling  elder 
from  his  people,  and  there  was  eloquence  in  his 
very  presence  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mrs.  Riddell  of  Henry  Kendall  College,  Musko¬ 
gee.  Indian  Territory,  who  introduce  Kinder¬ 
garten  among  the  Indians,  pictured  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  little  Indian  girls  into  Christian  young 
women,  eager  to  study  more  than  their  allotted 
number  of  hours,  marrying  to  become  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  Christian  homes,  and  carrying  on  organ¬ 
ized  mission  work  for  others.  “The  religious 
Cherokees  are  a  fine  people,”  she  said  adding 
with  emphasis,  “all  the  people  there  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  position  are  such  because  of  the  infiu¬ 
ence  of  Christian  schools.” 

Prayer  was  asked  in  behalf  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Sitka  who  are  surrounded  by  so  many 
temptations.  H.  E.  B. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  Aubert,  the 
French  Consul  at  Pretoria,  he  makes  the  supris- 
ing  statement  that  notwithstanding  the  Jameson 
raid,  the  revolution  at  Johannesburg,  and  all 
the  unrest  following  them,  and  the  rinderpest 
and  scarcity  in  the  Northwest,  the  South  African 
Republic  has  continued  to  prosper.  Its  imports 
in  1896  amounted  to  352,000,000  francs,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  107,000,000  francs  over  the  previous 
year.  The  impoiis  by  way  of  Natal  have  been 
trebled  and  these  by  Delagoa  Bay  doubled,  while 
the  Cape  mainly  supplies  the  Transvaal  still.  M. 
Aubert  eetimatra  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
at  136,000  persons,  of  whom  50,907  are  Euro¬ 
peans  or  whites.  The  number  of  actual  Euro¬ 
peans,  other  than  immigrants  from  the  British 
^uth  African  colonies  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  is  24,489.  subdivided  as  follows:  Eng¬ 
lish,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  16,265;  Russians,  3,335; 
Germans,  2,263;  Dutch,  819;  French,  442; 
Swedes  or  Norwegians,  311 ;  Italians,  206;  Swiss, 

1 139 ;  and  other  countries,  709. 
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RUSSIAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

Central  Asia  is  almost  as  unknown  a  region  as 
Central  Africa,  and  when  at  rare  intervals  en¬ 
terprising  travelers  penetrate  to  the  interior  of 
this  vast  continent  they  come  back  with  strange 
tales.  Two  Russian  explorers  have  lately  mad& 
excursions  along  the  basin  of  the  Tarim  River, 
and  the  mountains  of  its  southern  border.  The 
results  of  their  explorations  were  published  last 
year  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  which  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard  gives  this  interesting  summary  r 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  separate  expedi¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  the  two  above  named  trav¬ 
ellers  is  the  one  by  Roboroveky  into  the  country 
beyond  the  Astyntagh,  otherwise  called  the 
Russian  Chain.  This  mountain  chain  was 
crossed  from  the  north,  and  the  valley  of  a  river 
fiowing  southeast  was  followed  as  far  as  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kerija  River.  The  Kerija 
River  rises  in  the  Thibetan  highlands,  turns  at. 
this  point  to  the  northwest,  and  flows  along  tbe- 
base  of  the  Kuen  Lun.  The  route  taken  by 
Roborovsky  and  his  little  band  had  probably 
never  before  been  trodden  by  a  human  foot.  He 
was  surprised  on  May  22d  by  such  a  violent 
snow  storm  that  he  was  compelled  to  return. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  bold  explorer  re¬ 
turned,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  crossing  the- 
Uzutagh  mountains  at  the  south.  Beyond  the- 
latter  a  vast  desert  stretched  out  before  hie  gaze, 
lying  16.600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
higher,  therefore,  than  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe. 

Although  it  was  the  middle  of  June,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  life,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  covered  with  low  ranges  of 
sharply  pointed  quartz  hills.  After  penetrating 
twenty-two  English  miles  into  this  wilderness, 
the  expedition  came  across  a  few  miserable 
willow  bushes ;  beyond  this,  however,  there  w  as 
nothing,  not  even  a  sign  of  lichen  on  the  stone- 
covered  ground.  The  only  animals  that  showed 
themselves  were  a  few  Orongo  antelopes,  and 
these  were  in  such  an  exhausted  condition  that 
they  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  men  with¬ 
out  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  their  presence, 
or  to  the  danger  they  thereby  ran.  In  this 
desert  rain  appears  to  be  quite  unknown,  and 
only  snow  seems  to  fall  the  whole  year  through. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  snowed  every  day, 
though  the  snow  immediately  evaporated  on 
reaching  the  ground.  In  the  morning  of  June- 
15th,  at  an  altitude  of  17,080  feet,  Roborovsky 
found  the  temperature  to  be  —  12  C. 

After  making  forty  miles  in  this  terrible  re¬ 
gion  the  party  bad  to  return,  for  the  horses  were 
completely  worn  out  through  the  stony  surface ;; 
only  one  of  the  animals  survived  the  march.  At 
the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain  chain  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  to  encounter  continual  sand  storms, 
of  the  violence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  sb 
idea.  The  elopes  of  the  mountain  are  here  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  bed  of  loess,  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  fine  granular  soil  which  is  so  very  prevalent. 
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in  China.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  winds  and 
carried  through  the  air,  and  in  heavy  storms 
such  enormous  masses  are  present  that  the  sun 
is  obscured  as  if  by  an  eclipse. 

Should  rain  fall  at  the  same  time  each  drop 
collects  a  small  quantity  of  dust  on  its  down¬ 
ward  course ;  the  water  almost  completely  evap¬ 
orates  before  the  drop  reaches  the  ground,  and 
instead  of  wet  rain  a  rain  of  tiny  dust  pellets 
falls  to  the  earth.  When  the  storm  is  over 
the  dust  falls  again  to  the  ground  and  contributes 
to  the  increase  of  the  loess  covering  in  another 

Elace.  Whole  forests  of  poplars  are  sometimes 
uried  in  this  dust,  which  accumulates  round 
the  trunks  to  a  height  of  forty  feet.  The  trees 
then  very  quickly  die,  and,  when  a  later  storm 
again  blows  away  the  masses  of  dust  surround¬ 
ing  them,  they  fall  to  pieces. 


SCOTIA  SEMINARY. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Scotia  Semi¬ 
nary,  Concord,  North  Carolina,  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  which 
has  been  very  properly  called  “The  Mt.  Holyoke 
for  Colored  Girls,’’  began  with  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  on  Sabbath,  A.M.,  June  6th,  by  the 
President,  Rev.  D.  J.  SatterBeld,  D.D.,  from 
the  text,  Hebrews  xii.  2:  “Looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.’’  The 
sermon  was  replete  with  practical  and  helpful 
suggestions.  The  graduating  class  adopted  the 
text  as  their  motto. 

Monday  evening,  June  7th,  the  closing  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Preparatory  Department  were  held  in 
the  beautiful  seminary  chapel,  before  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  program,  which 
consisted  of  recitations,  addresses,  selections, 
etc.,  was  well  rendered,  and  showed  that  the 
elementary  work  in  this  seminary  is  in  the  hands 
of  competent  instructors,  and  the  girls  who  com¬ 
plete  this  course  are  well  prepared  for  the  work 
of  the  seminary. 

On  Tuesday,  June  8th,  after  the  routine  duties 
of  the  day,  the  students  of  the  seminary,  with 
the  teachers  and  visitors,  were  gathered  in  the 
chapel  to  witness  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
closing  exercises  at  Scotia,  the  presentation  of 
badges  to  be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  society 
of  the  H.  M.  S. ,  or  by  those  who  make  up  the 
Honor  Roll.  This  society  or  roll,  is  made  up  of 
the  names  of  the  students  who  have  merited  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  of  honor,  which  are  conferred  by 
the  Faculty.  The  letters  inscribed  on  the  badges, 
we  were  told,  were  symbols  of  three  degrees  of 
merit :  Symbol  H  was  the  first  degree  and  was 
conferred  on  all  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
trustworthy.  Symbol  M,  the  second  degree, 
was  conferred  on  all  those  who  had  been  careful 
in  the  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  the  semin¬ 
ary  and  respectful  to  the  teachers.  Symbol  S, 
the  third  degree,  is  conferred  on  the  earnest, 
diligent  and  successful  student.  The  badges 
were  made  of  different  colored  ribbon  with  the 
letters  of  the  degree  or  degrees  inscribed  upon 
them.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  ex¬ 
pression  upon  the  faces  of  these  young  women 
as  their  names  were  called,  and  they  came  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  their  badge  of  colored  and  let¬ 
tered  ribbon,  which  to  them  meant  and  told  so 
much.  And  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that  all 
had  some  degree  conferred  upon  them,  that 
nearly  all  had  two  degrees,  and  a  great  many  had 
merited  the  three.  The  graduating  class  re¬ 
ceived  as  badges  of  honor,  not  colored  lettered 
ribbons,  but  email  silver  crosses  bearing  the 
letters  which  indicated  their  degrees  in  the 
society  of  H.  M.  S.  It  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  nearly  all  received  the  full  three  degrees. 
At  evening,  7..30  o’clock,  the  Westminster 
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Presbyterian  Church  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
by  a  most  appreciative  audience  to  listen  to  the 
Annual  Address,  which  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Weaver  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  agent  for  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen.  Dr.  Weaver  came  at  short  notice  to 
take  the  place  of  Mies  Wells  of  Saratoga,  New 
York,  who  was  programed  to  make  the  Annual 
Address,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  handled 
hin  subject,  and  the  impression  made  by  him 
upon  all  who  heard  him,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  of  him,  “He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say,  and  can  say  it,  in  the  most  telling 
and  interesting  way." 

Wednesday,  June  the  9th,  the  day  for  the 
graduating  exercises,  opened  with  strong  indica¬ 
tions  of  rain,  which  seemed  to  chill  the  ardor 
and  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  “sweet  girl 
graduates,’’  who  had  been  hoping  and  praying 
for  an  ideal  commencement  day;  but  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  exer¬ 
cises,  the  dark  and  threatening  clouds  rolled 
away  and  the  sun  came  out  in  all  his  beauty  and 
glory,  making  the  day  what  was  so  much  de¬ 
sired,  and  tilling  graduates,  students.  Faculty 
and  friends  of  Scotia  with  joy  and  delight. 
Promptly  at  9.30  A.M.,  the  young  lady  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  members  of  the  chorus  class,  followed 
by  the  students  of  the  seminary  all  gowned  in 
white,  filed  into  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  keeping  step  to  the  strains  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  song  which  they  sang,  and  took  their 
places  on  the  stage  and  in  seats  reserved  for 
them.  At  a  sign  from  the  President,  the  vast 
audience  which  filled  the  house  to  overflowing, 
stood  with  bowed  heads  while  an  appropriate 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell  o' 
South  Carolina.  Without  delay  the  program 
was  carried  out,  consisting  of  essays  by  eleven 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  fine  music 
by  the  chorus  class,  accompanied  by  Miss  Cath- 
cart,  the  very  efficient  teacher  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  in  the  seminary.  The  essays 
gave  evidence  of  careful  and  painstaking  prepa¬ 
ration,  that  the  young  women  had  been  taught 
to  think,  and  had  gained  facility  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  thoughts.  The  manner  of  delivery 
was  graceful,  yet  natural.  The  singing  was 
beautiful,  even  charming,  as  is  always  that  of 
sweet,  fresh,  and  especially  well  trained  voices. 
The  exercises  showed  that  Scotia  well  deserves 
the  fame  she  has  acquired.  The  stage  was 
prettily  decorated  with  plants  and  fiowers,  and 
at  the  rear  of  it  was  tho  class  motto,  which  had 
served  as  the  text  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
the  previous  Sabbath.  The  graduates,  of  whom 
there  were  twenty  nine,  five  from  the  Normal 
and  Scientific  course  and  twenty-four  from  the 
grammar,  were  presented  with  their  diplomas 
and  certificates  by  President  Rev.  Dr.  Satter¬ 
field,  who  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
to  them.  Then  followed  the  singing  of  the  class 
song  and  the  benediction  and  the  graduating 
exercises  of  Scotia  for  this  year  closed.  In  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  reception  by  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Satterfield,  alumni  meeting,  and 
class  reunions 'and  opportunity  for  social  enjoy¬ 
ment.  With  the  departing  trains  which  left 
Concord  North  and  South  Wednesday  night, 
the  separation  began,  and  each  train  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Thursday  and  Friday  carried  to  home  and 
loved  ones  some  of  the  students,  teachers  and 
friends  who  had  witnessed  the  closing  exercises 
of  another  successful  year’s  work  of  Scotia. 

This  seminary,  founded  as  it  was  “to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  colored  girls  the  advantages 
of  a  Christian  education,’’  is  certainly  doing  its 
work  in  a  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  way. 
The  training  it  gives  is  of  the  hand,  the  head 
and  the  heart,  and  it  is  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  girls  who  receive  it  are  fitted  to  do  the  work 
which  awaits  them  when  they  leave  their  Alma 
Mater.  This  seminary  is  meeting  through  its 
graduates  the  demands  of  the  church  and  the 
needs  of  the  race.  It  is  furnishing  trained  and 
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trustworthy  power  for  leaderstup,  lu  well  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  and  home  makers,  thus  he'ping  to 
accomplish  the  most  important  work  in  our 
country,  the  Christian  enlightenment  of  the 
dark  millions.  Scotia  is  putting  within  the 
reach  of  the  bright,  earnest  girls  of  the  negro 
race  the  means  and  the  advantages  which,  if 
used  by  them,  will  enable  them  to  live  useful 
lives,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  noble  gift  do 
a  most  efficient  service  for  the  Master. 

Rev.  Dr.  Satterfield  and  his  most  efficient 
corjis  of  earnest  and  consecrated  teachers  deserve 
the  hearty  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
church  and  of  every  lover  of  humanity.  The 
work  of  this  seminary  ought  not  only  to  be  fully 
sustained  as  now  organized,  but  enlarged  and 
increased.  A  scholarship  of  $50  meets  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  student  for  a  year.  Was  ever  gone 
work  done  for  less  money  ?  Will  not  our  great 
Presbyterian  Church  support  such  institutions, 
and  sustain  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 
in  maintaining  them  ? 

A  DIFFICULT  PBOBLKM. 

The  flood  situation  in  the  South  has  revived 
the  old  discussion  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  levee  and  the  outlet  systems.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  latter  maintain,  with  a  good  show 
of  reason,  that  to  attempt  to  wall  up  a  mighty 
river  like  the  Mississippi  will  entail  endless 
struggles  and  expense  and  can  never  afford  abso¬ 
lute  security.  A  correspondent  of  the  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation  all  along  the  river  from  Cairo  to  Vicks¬ 
burg,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  and  the  general 
opinion  of  steamboatmen  and  planters,  that 
“the  levees  must  go.’’  This  is  easily  enough 
said,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  indicate  a  plan 
which  at  the  same  time  will  carry  off  the  flood 
waters  and  prevent  the  annual  inundation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world.  The  outlet  system  seems  to  be  simple 
enough  in  the  abstract,  but  when  its  advocates 
attempt  to  show  just  how  they  will  care  for  the 
flood  waters  and  at  the  same  time  not  extend 
the  ravages  of  the  floods  over  even  vaster  areas 
than  are  covered  through  the  crevasses,  they 
have  hitherto  failed.  In  the  meantime  still 
another  serious  danger  confronts  the  people  of 
the  river  towns,  especially  of  Vicksburg.  At 
the  relief  camp  and  in  the  city  there  are  now  or 
have  been  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  between  8,000 
and  10,000  refugees  from  the  flooded  districts  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  these  flood  vie 
tims  were  crowded  together  in  conditions  that 
invite  disease,  so  that  after  the  floods  subside 
famine  and  pestilence  may  follow  in  their  train. 

Is  Your  Brain  Tired? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodite  Asylnm, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  “It  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value  in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain 
force.” 
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J?  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 

2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them 

unto  us,  which  *  firom  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of ; 
the  word ;  i 

3  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav-{ 
ing  '■•’had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  **in  order,  *most^ 
excellent  Thft-dph'I-liis, 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the' 

certainty  ’"•’of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  I 

6  %  rpHERE  was  ^  R  in  the  days  of 
X  Hfir'od,  ’■“the  king  of  Ju- 
d»'4,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-^ 
li^as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'a :  and 


Engravings 


of  the  Lord,  and  ’’  shall  drink  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


thines  wherein  thou  wast  instructed,  ft  (the)— he  had 


IS  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  shall  be 
condemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them;  19thelx>rd 
Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
the  SO  by  tbe  siirns  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
been  ftilfilled  among  us,  3  traced  the  courwof  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 


a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  i>as3,  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense. 
lO  hour  of  IS  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  anil  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  heard, 
IS  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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MUSIC.  . 

CHUBCH  ORGANISTS. 

To  THE  Musical  Editor:  I  note  the  invita- 
tion  in  your  number  of  the  25th  for  the  ex- 
preesion  of  views  on  various  topics  relating  to 
church  worship,  and  quite  agree  with  your  cor¬ 
respondent  in  thinking  that  the  publication  of 
thoughts  of  different  minds  upon  the  subjects 
named  will  prove  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  what 
I  have  in  mind  as  the  result  of  long  years  of 
observation  in  regard  to  church  organists. 

Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  there 
so  many  dexterous  organ  players  as  in  our  own. 
Their  name  is  legion ;  all  over  the  land  young 
men  have  acquired  the  art  of  handling  the 
organ  with  skill,  they  have  mastered  all  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  perform  with  accuracy  the  most 
diflBcult  compositions. 

Yet  the  church  organist  is  a  rara  avis.  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  heard  a  dozen  of  real 
ability,  who  addressed  themselves  to  their  duties 
with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  the 
occasion  demanded.  I%ey  are  mainly  chosen  for 
virtuosity,  when  in  fact  that  has  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  display  in  the  ordinary  Protestant 
service.  The  true  art  of  the  church  organist 
begins  when  the  virtuoso  ends.  The  concert 
organist  is  to  the  church  organist  what  the 
elocutionist  is  to  the  orator,  for  demand  is  made 
on  the  church  player  for  the  exercise  of  the  very 
highest  art,  far  beyond  nimbleness  of  finger  or 
foot. 

The  variations  of  Thiele  and  the  fugues  of 
Bach  have  no  proper  place  in  modern  church 
worship,  the  function  of  the  player  being,  when 
rightly  understood,  to  induce  worshipful  and 
devotional  feeling,  and  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  solemn  ofiSces  of  the  service.  To  this  end  he 
is  called  upon  to  improvise,  to  construct  in  in¬ 
terlude,  prelude  and  response  a  series  of  musi¬ 
cal  epigrams  demanding  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  musical  intelligence.  Now  here  is  just 
where  our  players  fail.  I  have  listened  to  the 
best  performers  in  this  and  other  cities  and  have 
been  amazed  at  the  total  ignoring  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  musical  composition  in  their  ex¬ 
tempore  work.  Whether  written  or  extempore, 
music  in  order  to  be  music  must,  like  speech, 
have  form ;  like  poetry  it  must  have  rhythm, 
measure  and  periodicity,  and  these  seem  to  be 
almost  universally  ignored.  An  interlude  must 
be  in  the  rhythm  of  the  tune  it  punctuates, 
it  must  have  the  length  of  phrase  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  music,  it  must  have  a  beginning, 
a  progression  and  a  conclusion. 

Music,  like  any  language,  to  be  intelligible 
must  have  form.  Chords  strung  together  with¬ 
out  rhythm  are  as  meaningless  as  the  reading  of 
beautiful,  sonorous  words  down  the  page  of  a 
dictionary,  they  are  merely  jargon.  And  this 
is  what  we  usually  hear  from  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  performers — merely  senseless  jargon,  a 
stringing  together  of  chords,  saying  nothing, 
meaning  nothing,  without  a  musical  idea,  in 
short,  tuneful  drivel. 

For  this  reason  very  largely,  the  organ  takes 
little  place  in  the  worship,  but  is  regarded  with 
entire  indifference  by  the  audience.  Their  at¬ 
titude  shows  complete  unconcern,  and  the  noble 
instrument  becomes  merely  a  stop  gap. 

The  method  of  choosing  organists  is  absurd. 
A  number  are  convoked  who  play  music  practi 
oed  very  likely  for  years,  and  the  showiest  piece 
and  the  liveliest  foot  and  finger  win  the  prize. 
This  is  like  testing  a  horse  for  speed,  when  you 
want  him  for  draught  purposes.  The  true 
method  of  determining  the  ability  of  a  per¬ 
former  to  do  church  work  is  to  give  him  two 
tunes  of  widely  different  character  to  play, 
with  interludes  between  the  verses.  If  he  gives 
out  the  tunes  in  exact,  metronomic  time,  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  character  of  the  verses,  if 
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his  interludes  can  be  written  down  and  make 
musical  sense,  having  rhythm,  measure  and 
periodicity,  it  may  be  considered  that  he  is  an 
artist,  otherwise  only  an  automaton. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  find  an¬ 
other  grievous  fault  in  the  constant  changing 
of  the  stops  in  giving  out  a  hymn,  and  in  the 
accompaniment  of  voices,  a  weakness  and  a 
frivolity  which  is  painful  to  the  listener,  pro- 
duciffg  the  effect  of  unrest  and  self-conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  performer,  who  seems  rather  to  be 
searching  for  odd  noises  than  to  be  playing  in 
the  house  of  God  with  a  serious  purpose.  It  is 
musical  trifiing,  which  is  altogether  too  preva¬ 
lent. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  said  resarding  the 
adaptation  of  music  to  the  character  of  the 
service,  whether  to  be  “grave  or  gay,’’ joyful 
or  penitential,  but  doubtless  this  will  be  taken 
up  by  older  and  abler  writers.  Baxton. 

Chicago,  III. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

In  periods  of  pioneer  development,  learning, 
culture,  and  artistic  accomplishments  do  not 
receive  much  attention.  In  the  newly  settled 
territory  the  rugged  process  of  transforming  the 
wilderness  into  a  blossoming  and  fruitful  habi¬ 
tude  takes  precedence  over  the  finer  employments 
of  that  subtle  infiuence  we  call  art.  The  making 
ot  a  nation’s  songs  has  its  beginnings.  The 
height  and  stability  of  the  national  structure 
of  musical  art  are  limited  by  the  integrity,  in¬ 
dustry,  firm  principle,  reverence,  and  religious 
character  of  the  people,  and  by  the  degree  of 
perfection  obtaining  in  the  various  phases  of 
education. 

The  development  of  musical  art  has  progressed 
with  the  fundamental  work  of  establishing  this 
nation.  We  are  naturally  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  pioneers  who  so  nobly  won  victories 
and  achieved  the  successes  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  art  to  fiourish.  We  may  refer  with 
pride  to  the  pioneers  in  music  in  America,  such 
as  William  Billings,  Lowell  Mason,  and  the 
many  others  whosd  names  are  familiar.  The 
Music  Teachers’  National  Association,  organized 
in  1876,  has  exerted  an  important  infiuence  upon 
musical  education,  and  although  it  has  never 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  founder,  Mr. 
Theodore  Presser  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  many 
musicians  who  have  supported  its  aims,  yet  a 
retrospective  glance  at  its  history  reveals  that  it 
has  done  much  to  encourage  native  composers, 
and  to  break  down  foreign  prejudices  against 
American  music.  The  first  program  of  Ameri¬ 
can  compositions  in  connection  with  the  annual 
conventions  was  given  by  Calixa  Lavall^e  of 
Boston,  during  the  session  held  at  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  in  1884.  Since  that  time  the  composi¬ 
tions  ot  the  best  American  musicians  have 
formed  a  leading  feature  of  all  the  programs  of 
the  association. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting,  the  subject  of  in¬ 
ternational  copyright  law  was  first  introduced 
by  Willard  Burr,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  which  led  to 
the  protection  of  American  composers  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  work 
of  the  national  organization  is  the  American 
college  of  musicians,  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York,  which  has 
always  required  the  most  comprehensive  mastery 
of  musical  knowledge  and  technique  by  those 
upon  whom  degrees  have  been  conferred. 

Musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has 
received  great  attention,  as  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
teachers  composing  the  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  that  the  only  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
desirabla  state  of  musical  culture  is  based  upon 
the  education  of  children.  The  association  has 
also  lent  its  infiuence  towards  establishing  uni¬ 
form  musical  pitch.  Among  other  subjects  taken 
up  for  the  advancement  of  musical  art  have  been 
those  of  definite  terminology,  improvement  in 
technical  aids  for  instrumental  practice,  musical 
criticism,  the  advancement  of  church  music, 
etc.  The  object  of  the  association  is  mutual  im¬ 
provement  by  interchange  of  ideas,  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  culture  of  music,  and  the  promotion 
of  fraternity  amo:<g  musicians.  The  fact  that 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association  has 
had  no  permanent  home  has  made  it  impossible 
to  preserve  its’  valuable  records  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  the  American 
works  which  have  had  their  first  hearing  under 
its  auspices. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
during  the  year  by  Herbert  Wilber  Greene  of 
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New  York,  to  arouse  tiie  interest  of  musicians 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  personally  communicated  with ; 
and  for  the  last  three  months  the  daily  press  has 
been  furnished  with  news  of  the  progress  of  pre¬ 
paration.  Some  five  hundred  newspapers  and 
musical  journals  cheerfully  opened  their  col¬ 
umns,  to  aid  in  furthering  the  cause.  Professor 
George  Coleman  Gow  of  Vassar  College  com¬ 
municated  with  the  presidents  of  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
leading  musical  educators  of  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  their  attendance  at  the  conference, 
and  obtaining  the  most  complete  information 
relative  to  what  the  highest  seats  of  learning 
are  doing  towards  fixing  the  standard  of  musical 
education.  To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  standing 
of  musical  education  in  public  schools,  William 
L.  Tomlins  of  Chicago  sent  letters  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  superintendents,  and  six  hundred  super¬ 
visors  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
nation,  in  answer  to  which  much  very  impor¬ 
tant  information  has  been  gleaned.  Mrs.  The¬ 
odore  Sutro  of  New  York,  and  her  committee  of 
women,  spent  much  time  and  labor  to  present 
the  work  being  done  by  women  music  teachers. 
Miss  Laura  Sedgwick  Collins  of  New  York  took 
great  pains  to  gather  an  exhibit  of  American 
musical  compositions.  Much  was  done  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  exhibit  calculated  to  show  the  activities 
of  the  commercial  side  of  the  question.  An 
edition  cf  30,000  advance  programs  was  issued, 
and  a  souvenir  edition  of  15,000  copies,  contain¬ 
ing  a  reference  history  of  the  association,  por¬ 
traits  of  officers,  complete  program,  etc.,  was 
gotten  up  in  artistic  style. 

A  strong  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  develop  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
national  organization,  exists  also,  as  a  result  of 
this  agitation ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  more  successful,  and  distinctively 
national,  mission.  The  renewed  vigor  it  has 
displayed  during  the  year  is  certainly  creditable 
to  President  Greene,  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  his  committees ;  and  even  if  there  should  not 
accrue  all  the  desired  results,  the  enormous 
activity  attendant  upon  the  convention  just 
closed  must  eventually  bear  good  fruit 
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At  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  change  of  name 
and  reorganisation,  and  must  defer  that,  with 
any  reference  to  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  until  next  issue. — Condensed 
from  James  P.  Keough,  Corresponding  Secretary 
in  The  Musical  Record. 


MISSION  ITEMS. 

At  Ahmednagar,  India,  an  address  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  of  Chicago  by 
native  Christians  in  which  they  say :  “We  owe  an 
unspeakable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Christians 
of  America  for  the  elevation  through  their  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  homes,  and  for  spiritual  life  to 
our  souls.  It  is  Christianity  which  has  changed 
our  homes.  It  gives  both  to  us  and  to  our  moth¬ 
ers,  wives,  and  sisters  a  higher  conception  of 
woman.  It  has  given  education  to  our  girls  and 
women,  and  marriage  at  a  suitable  age,  when 
our  wives  can  be  worthy  helpmeets  to  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  mothers  to  their  children.  It  teaches 
our  men  to  be  more  considerate  to  their  wives. 
It  helps  parents  to  feel  a  higher  responsibility 
for  children.  It  ennobles  all  the  relations  of 
home.  It  is  Christ  who  gives  us  an  adequate 
conception  of  God,  of  man’s  sin,  and  of  his 
possible  coming  into  full  sonship  to  Him,  and 
who  helps  us  to  see  a  brother  in  every  fellow- 
man,  and  to  realize  in  some  measure  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  others.  It  is  Christ  who  has  given 
us  the  Church,  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  a  grow¬ 
ing  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  spiritual  worship.  For 
all  these  unspeakable  privileges  we  render  thanks 
to  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  also  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Christians  who  have  been  his  instruments  in 
bringing  these  blessings.  When  you  return  to 
America  please  convey  to  the  Christians  of  that 
land  our  hearty  thanks  and  ask  them  to  do  even 
more  for  India. ’’ 

Dr.  Griffiths  John  in  a  recent  address  said : 
“During  the  past  year  there  had  been  no  riots, 
no  massacres.  The  increase  to  the  church  had 
been  phenomenal.  In  Fuhkien,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Kucheng  murders,  some  20,000 
had  applied  for  baptism,  of  whom  5,000  had  been 
accepted.  In  Manchuria  and  the  Shantung 
province  there  had  also  been  large  ingatherings. 
In  the  Hupeh  province  some  hundreds  had  been 
added  to  the  church.  He  had  never  been  more 
satisfied  with  any  candidates  than  with  those 
recently  received.  The  work  was  extending  into 
the  province  of  Hunan ;  at  Heng  Cow,  in  that 
province,  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  baptism,  had  been  formed  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  society.  This  was  entirely  the  result  of 
native  effort.  We  have  been  praying  for  Hunan 
and  for  the  conversion  of  Chow  Han,  but  God’s 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  Chow  Han  has  been 
silenced,  but  at  heart  is  perhaps  still  an  enemy. 
God  is,  however,  opening  Hunan  in  hie  own 
way,  and  by  such  agencies  as  this.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  leading  in¬ 
habitants  of  Heng  Cohw  to  visit  him.  Pray  for 
me  and  any  one  who  goes  with  me.  My  desire 
is  to  open  up  that  province,  not  for  one  society 
but  for  all.  ‘Hunan  for  Christ’  must  be  our 
motto.’’  Having  referred  to  the  vast  circulation 
of  Christian  literature  by  this  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  Dr.  John  continued ;  “Very 
remarkable  advance  has  been  made  all  along  the 
line.  We  were  never  so  strong  as  we  are  now. 
Our  prospects  were  never  so  bright  as  now.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great 
developments  in  connection  with  mission  work 
in  this  land.  China  is  not  in  love  with  the 
changes  that  are  coming,  but  come  these  changes 
must.  There  are  mighty  forces  at  work  which 
are  carrying  China  along.  The  world  is  moving, 
and  China  must  move  too.’’ 

Fifty-two  years  ago,  on  the  island  of  Samoa, 
the  Malua  Institution  was  established  with  the 
avowed  object  of  training  Christian  preachers  so 
that  every  village  on  Samoa  might  have  an  edu- 
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cated  native  pastor,  and  that  in  addition  there 
might  be  some  Samoans  ready  to  enter  upon  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  other  islands  of  the  Southern 
Seas.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  half  century, 
the  Chronicle  of  the  London  Society  states  that 
more  than  200  Samoan  villages  are  supplied  with 
pastors  who  have  taken  the  four  years’  course  in 
the  Malua  College,  and  that  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Samoan  evangelists  there  trained  not  lees 
than  5,000  people  on  Savage  Island,  now  called 
Niue,  have  been  brought  to  Christ.  Besides 
this,  the  graduates  of  the  Malua  Institution 
have  evangelized  sixteen  islands  northwest  of 
Samoa,  and  there  are  twenty  or  more  of  these 
graduates  living  and  working  among  the  savages 
of  New  Guinea.  Is  there  not  in  this  story  a 
most  emphatic  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  educational  branch  of  missionary  work  ? 
Christendom  has  not  to  raise  up  within  its  own 
borders  the  whole  army  of  men  needed  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  world.  It  may  gather  recruits  on  the 
way  as  it  advances  in  it^  conquest  of  the  world. 
Only  it  must  train  these  recruits  that  they  may 
become  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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I  have  had  for  the  past  five  years  a  pretty  bard  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  a  living,  but  a  short  time  ago  I  began  sell- 
ing  Self-heating  Flat-Irons  and  have  made  from  M  to  $5 
every  day,  which  is  pretty  good  for  an  inexperienced 
woman.  My  brother  is  now  selling  irons  and  makes 
more  money  than  I  do,  but  he  has  sold  other  things  and 
is  more  experienced.  The  iron  is  self-heating,  so  It  is 
the  proper  heat  all  the  time;  and  you  can  iron  in  half 
the  time  yon  commonly  do  and  have  the  clothes  much 
nicer.  You  can  iron  out  under  a  tree  or  in  any  cool 
place,  which  is  so  nice  during  this  hot  weather.  One 
cent’s  worth  of  oil  will  do  an  ordinary  ironing,  so  yon 
save  the  price  of  the  iron  in  fuel  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  be  as  represented;  being  non-«  xploslve, 
thus  making  it  perfectly  safe  to  handle.  By  addressing 
Baird  &  Co.,  Dep’t  426.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  you  can  get  full 
particulars,  and  I  know  that  anyone  can  do  splendidly 
anywhere.  Yon  can  make  money  selling  this  article  all 
the  year  round.  We  sell  at  almost  every  house,  and  ev¬ 
ery  woman  that  once  irons  with  a  Self -heating  Iron 
wants  one.  as  it  saves  so  much  labor  and  does  finer  work 
than  the  old  style.  MRS.  M.  B. 

THK  CENTURY  DICTIONARY. 

Do  you  want  it  f  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  t9.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  previous. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  23  new 
snbecribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  ^.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnished  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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OTxaniseti  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chorches  can  ontte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1778  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  prevlooslj  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  836.00  starts  a  new  school,  nimishlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $600  sopports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid 
Send  oontrlbntlons  to  E.  P.  BANCRorr,  Dls.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 

THS  SOOrETT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Oommoniy  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohurch,  18  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
faUgious  services  in  Lecture  Room j  its  Branches,  m 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Bev.  Saktil  Boui/t,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Prea. 
T.  A.  Bbouwxb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hxrriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

nn  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOOIETT, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
MatKuine,  the  Seaman't  FrimCL,  and  the  lAft  Boat, 
jAns  W.  Elwili.  Pres.,  W.  C.  SruBona,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.O.,  SecretiuT. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
Is  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
slothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  88,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DonatloBs  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
any  rsoelved. 

Ssrvloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
P.M.  Day-achooU,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Iteturday;  at  dinner  table.  18:10  to  18:40  p  Ji.  Visitors  welcome 
at  aB  times.  Morris  K.  Jssdp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oaonsn  F.  Barrs,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

•or  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


PBE8B  TTHniJEa, 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.— Owing  to  the  fact  that 
July  6th  will  be  a  legal  holiday,  the  meeting  heretofore 
announced  is,  upon  the  request  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  presbyters,  postponed  until  Monday  evening,  July  12, 
at  the  same  place  and  hour. 

A.  H.  Moment.  D.D.,  Moderator. 

Auo.  B.  Prichard,  Permanent  Clerk. 


The  EivangeUkt  can  furnish  one 
person  with  board  and  treatment 
far  three  months,  at  very  moderate 
price,  at  one  of  the  best  Sanitar¬ 
iums  in  the  Country.  Write  for 
particulars. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  beautiful  and  artis¬ 
tic  illustrated  design  entitled  “A  Pink  Rose,”  from 
“The  Procter  and  Gamble  Ck).,”  whose  Ivory  Soap  should 
be  used  by  every  one  who  believes  that  ‘'Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness.”  There  is  no  firm  in  this  country 
whose  advertising  is  more  attractive  and  artistic. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUB  READERS. 


The  Chautauqua  Assembly  has  recently  issued  a 
thirty-two  page  pamphlet  giving  full  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation  In  regard  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various 
Schools  and  a  handsome  prospectus  in  the  form  of  the 
advanced  number  of  “The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Her¬ 
ald,”  containing  the  dally  programme  for  the  season 
and  Information  in  regara  to  the  various  clubs  and 
classes  organized  during  the  summer.  These  will  be 
sent  upon  Application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Dun¬ 
can,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


The  popular  Providence  Line  of  steamers  between 
New  York,  Providence.  Boston,  Worcester  and  all  points 
North  and  East  has  resumed  passenger  service  for  the 
season.  This  is  a  very  desirable  route  for  passengers 
who  have  occasion  to  travel  between  points  named.  A 
full  night's  rest  is  assured,  with  early  arrival  at  destina¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  orchestra,  first-class  cnlsincL  careful 
and  attentive  employes  combine  to  make  this  Line  the 
favorite  route  for  all  lovers  of  comfortable  travel.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season  connections  are  made  and 
through  tickets  sold  to  White  Mountain  points.  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  and  all  the  Eastern  summer  resorts.  A  delightful 
feature  of  this  Line  is  the  sail  through  Narragansett 
Bay  and  Providence  River  in  the  early  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  Stonlngton  Line  leaving  New  York  from  same 
Pier,  No.  88  (new).  North  River,  connects  at  Stonlngton 
for  Watch  Hill,  Narragansett  Pier  and  all  the  summer 
resorts  in  Southern  Rhode  Island. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Milwaukee  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  Account  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
on  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  6  to  9,  it  will  sell 
continuous  passage  tickets  from  all  points  on  its  line 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  to  Milwaukee  at  the  rate  of 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee. 
Tickets  will  be  sold  and  will  be  good  going  on^  on  July 
2,  3  and  4,  and  wdll  be  good  to  return,  leaving  Milwaukee 
July  10,  il  and  12,  1807,  only,  except  that  by  depositing 
ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Milwaukee  on  or  before  July 
12,  and  on  payment  of  fifty  cents,  an  extension  of  return 
limit  may  oe  obtained  to  leave  Milwaukee  until  August 
31, 1897,  inclusive. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  ^rfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drngglsts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  ’‘SHUT  INS.' 


There  are  many  in  every  community  whose  lives  could 
be  brightened  by  the  weekly  visit  of  The  Evangelist.  If 
any  reader  knows  of  such  a  “shut  in,”  send  us  the  name 
with  $3.00  and  The  Evangelist  shall  be  sent  one  year  to 
such  “shut  in”  and  we  will  deliver  without  cost  to  the 
person  sending  the  name  and  address  “The  Teacher’s 
Combination  Bible”  with  King  James  and  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  on  same  page,  which  we  lidvertise  on  page  24  of  this 
issue. 


On  July  12th  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  will 
introduce  a  new  service  that  will  add  to  the  comfort  and 
save  time  for  its  patrons.  It  will  be  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  annex  that  will  operate  between  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Jersey  City  terminal  and  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
Street,  New  York.  The  ferryboats  Easton  and  Mauch 
Chunk,  both  new  boats,  will  be  regularly  in  commission 
and  will  make  half-hourly  trips  between  the  two  cities, 
connecting  with  express  trains  of  the  Royal  Blue  Line, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Central’s  local  service.  The  New 
York  landing,  at  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  is  the  most 
prominent  and  convenient  distributing  point  for  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  city,  as  trains  of  the  elevated  system 
running  on  Second,  Third,  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenues 
depart  from  South  Ferry  terminus  for  stations  to  Har¬ 
lem,  the  Broadway  surface  and  Belt  Line  railways  pass 
the  ferry  gates,  and  the  39th  St.,  South  Ferir  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ferry  for  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island  and  Bay  Ridge 
Ferries  for  Coney  Is  and  are  directly  adjoining. 


w 


WOODliAWN  CBMETERT. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


WANT  COLUMN. 

The  Evangelist  will  insert  in  its  “Want  Column”  ap¬ 
propriate  advertisements  at  10  cents  per  line  of  eight 
woras  each. 


An  excellent  opening  for  a  young  man  to  engage  in  a 
small  jobbing  and  manufacturing  business  m» 
be  had  by  addressing,  with  reference,  C.  J.  MANIA 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Boarders  wanted  at  Waverley  Cottage,  Stamford, 
N.  Y.;  near  churches  and  postoffice:  modem  im¬ 
provements;  large,  shady  grounds.  Address  Miss  Addie 
S.  Grant. 


WANTED— A  few  summer  boarders  in  Presbyterian 
family  in  a  cool,  pleasant,  quiet,  healthful  home  in 
country  hamlet;  home  comforts;  moderate  rates.  Ad¬ 
dress  (Mrs.)  George  Graves,  Little  Meadows,  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  Pa. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterlao  Buildiof ,  NewYork 


PURCHASING 
AGENCY. 


LITERATURE 

You  can  renew  ALL  your  subeciiptlons  to  newspapers 
and  magaslnes  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  By  it  too.  Orders  and  enbeori^lons  reoalved  for 
books  puDlished  anywhere. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Rooss  616. 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  Yobk  Cmr. — SL  Jamee.  Church,  com¬ 
posed  of  PreebyteriauB  of  color,  meeta  at  211  and 
213  West  Iwenty-third  street,  where  it  has  well 
furnished  apartments.  The  society,  though  or- 
franiaed  but  about  two  years  ago,  la  prospering 
in  all  its  intereets  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkina.  Children’s  Day  will 
be  observed  in  the  church  on  the  second  Sund» 
of  July,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  ia  expected. 
In  the  days  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Garnet,  the  colored 
Preebyterians  of  New  York  were  perhaps  mwe 
numerous  than  at  the  present  time,  though  of 
this  we  are  not  able  to  give  precise  data. 

Lookport. — iZev.  E.  W.  Twichell  Inatalled 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  — On  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  June  22d,  1897,  a  large  congregation 
assembled  in  the  Second  :^eebyterian  Church, 
Lockport,  to  witness  the  installation  of  Rev.  B. 
W.  Twichell  as  pastor  of  that  church.  Modera¬ 
tor  Rev.  B.  M.  Nyce  presided.  A  very  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  A  T.  Vail  of 
Medina.  The  charge  to  the_pastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  of  Wright’s 
Corners ;  Rev.  S.  A.  Freeman,  D.  D. ,  a  successw 
to  Mr.  Twichell  at  Lyndonville,  charged  the 
people,  beginning  with  a  measage  of  affection 
from  the  old  charge  at  Lyndonville.  The  in¬ 
stalling  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert  N<w- 
ton,  who  b^an  his  ministry  forty  years  ago 
among  the  people  of  the  Second  Church.  Aftw 
the  Iwnediction  by  the  new  pastor,  a  reception 
was  held  by  the  pastor  ami  his  wife,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  parlors  ^  the 
ladies  of  the  church.  On  the  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  1st,  the  Albion  Church  held  services 
of  installation,  by  which  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Cornett,  late  of  ue  Presbytery  of  Newark,  be¬ 
came  the  pastor.  Rev.^.  M.  Nyce,  moderates 
of  the  Presbytery,  presided  and  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  Seth  Cook  of  Knowlesville,  and 
a  former  associate  of  Mr.  Cornett  in  the  far 
West,  chaiged  the  pastor,  while  Rev.  N.  Foster 
Browne  of  Carlton,  charged  the  pemle.  The 
OTsyer  of  installation  was  offered  by  Rev.  T.  L. 
Waldo,  of  Barre  Centre,  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  new  pastor.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nett  is  welcomed  warmly  by  the  people  of  Albion, 
and  the  members  of  Niagara  Presbytery.  He 
will  doubtless  prove  a  wo^y  succeeeor  to  Rev. 
Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  and  the  church  looks 
forward  to  its  wok  with  renewed  zeal  and  cour¬ 
age.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  S.  C. 

Martimsbdbo. — David  L.  Roberts,  class  of  ’97 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  waa  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Uti<»  on  Tueeday,  June 
29th,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  churches 
at  Martinsburg  and  Glendale. 

Dana  W.  Bigblow,  S.  C. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander,  PRB- 
tor  Siloam  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  received  the  honorary  de^gree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Wilberforce  University  of  Ohio, 
at  the  recent  commencement  in  June.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  represented  Brookljm  Presbytery  as  one  of 
the  delegates  at  the  recent  Synodical  Congreaa 
held  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Old  Forqk  to  Havr  a  Church.  — Rev.  I.  N. 
Terry  of  Utica,  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
Allen  of  Holland  Patent,  members  of  the  home 
missionary  (ximmittee  of  Utica  Presbyter,  or¬ 
ganized  toe  Old  Forge  Presbyterian  Church 
Monday,  June  28to.  For  two  years  Rev.  R 
Howard  Wallace  has  acted  as  a  misaionary  at 
Old  Forge,  holding  meetings  in  the  school  house. 
The  fifteen  persons  who  were  constituted  a 
church  on  fi^nday,  and  others  friendly  to  the 
enterprise,  will  at  once  erect  a  suitable  house 
of  worship.  The  plot  of  land  on  which  the 
church  is  to  be  built  was  donated  by  the  Old 
Forge  improvement  company  After  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  church.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Nic(x>llB  of 
St.  Louis,  who  has  a  cottage  on  the  islands, 
gave  an  addrees. 

Pleasant  Plains. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pleasant  Paina  was  o^ned  for  worship  Sun¬ 
day,  June  27.to,  after  being  closed  four  weeka, 
for  repairs.  Itoe  interior  was  de(x>rated  and  a 
new  carpet  laid,  furniahed  by  John  Wanamaker 
of  New  York.  A  new  tin  roof  put  on  by  Ar- 
buckle,  and  decorations  by  Grant  and  Company. 
The  church  presents  a  new  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  Rev.  Dr.  Belden,  the  pastor,  gave  a  ser¬ 
mon  fitting  toe  occasion.  Text,  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2 : 
“The  Ixird  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.’’ 

Albany. — ^The  Rev,  Jamee  H.  Bk»b,  D.D., 
now  of  Denver,  Colorado,  occupied  hia  old  pul¬ 
pit  in  toe  Second  Church  on  Sunday,  Juue 
27to,  preaching  from  John  zvii.  23,  on  “Com¬ 
munion  the  one  tie  between  God  and  man.’’ 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Julj  8.  1897. 


He  apoke  with  much  feeling  to  a  large  congrega-  Pottbtille. — The  Firat  Church  Year  Book  ia 
tioD.  and  received  warm  greetinga  from  his  at  hand,  ahowing  breadth,  progreee,  fine  organi- 
frianda  at  the  close.  Communion  service  was  zation,  growing  numbers  and  financial  sound- 
held  in  the  afternoon.  The  church  will  be  ness.  This  is  what  we  always  expect  from 


closed  during  July  and  August  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sylvester  is  expected  to  resume  work  in  Septem- 


Brother  Hastman’s  parish;  probably  because  he 
has  always  had  a  good  one  and  has  proved  ap- 


bw.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  D.D.,  preached  preciative  of  his  opportunities.  It  is  a  good 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  the  morn-  thing  to  have  a  people  trained  to  prompt  and 
ing  on  “Patriotism.’'  W.  H.  C.  hearty  cooperation  in  church  life  and  a  pastor 


NEW  JERSEY. 


hearty  cooperation  in  church  life  and  a  pastor 
I  who  desires  such  must  make  it  known,  not  so 
,  much  in  word  as  in  deed.  Mr.  Eastman  has  the 


Prksbvtkrt  OF  Nbw  Jbbset. — ^An  intermediate  faculty  of  realizing  his  ideals  and  in  Pottsville 
meeting  of  the  West  Jersey  P^bytery  was  held  evidently  i^eat  and  many.  Every 


N.v.r  dafiun.d 
a  paymant. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  Eiastern  capl'al  in  Brat  mortcasee  (at 
6  per  cent.,  pa>  able  semt-annnallr,  principal 
and  interest  in  gold)  on  well  cultivated  farms 
in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Pr.tidant  I 
(Horn.  Offie.)  Bullitt  Buildina.  f  rnUMSlpMa 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Ut  Vic»-Pratt.  I  -  _  -  v. 
140  Nvtsau  Straat,  ( 

Matt.  H.  Ellii,  2d  Vica-Prart.  and  Secy. 

I.  N.  Bunnell,  Treat. 

CHARLES  S.  HUTCHINSON,  "The  Powert,” 

Syracuie,  N.  Y, 


in  ^e  Church  of  Audubon,  June  ^th.  The  department  shows  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
Rev.  George  N.  Hertzog  was  received  from  the  j  F®  **  *  Mf*'  ,  ,  Bi*ty  new  members 


Manhattan  Congregational  Association,  and  ar- 
ran^menta  were  made  for  his  installation  over 

the  r'irst  Cedarville  Church ;  Rev.  Eldward  P.  hai-amazoo  x'bbbbttery  ueia  a  special  meeiing 
Shields  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  at  Plainwell,  Michigan,  June  28th.  Mr.  Will- 
Philadelphia  North;  Messrs.  L^ocard  P.  David-  jam  V.  T.  Winkel,  an  alumnus  of  Hope  College 


added  since  April  of  last  year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo  Pbbsbttert  held  a  special  meeting 


son  from  Auburn  Seminary,  and  J.  H.  Higgins  and  Princeton  Seminary,  and  son  of  a  reformed 
from  Union  ^minary.  New  York  City,  were  ex-  pastor  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  received 
amined  and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  from  Erie  Presbytery,  passed  a  very  satisfactory 
Davidson  will  be  ordained  on  the  7th  of  July,  examination,  and  is  to  be  ordained  and  installed 


Davidson  will  be  ordained  on  the  7th  of  July,  examination,  and  is  to  be  ordained  and  installed 
in  Bridgeton,  and  is  designated  for  the  foreign  at  White  Pigeon,  July  7th,  as  pastor  of  the 
field,  and_  Mr.  Higgins  is  expected  to  labor  in  church  there,  with  promise  of  great  usefulness. 


Ocean  City,  where  a  church  has  recently  been 
oi^nized.  The  Rev.  George  Warrington  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newton. 

Bouitd  Brook— The  old  historical  frame  church 
was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  is  now  in 


S  C 

NEBRASKA. 

Bsnkelman.  —  Many  Meetings  Held.  —  The 
9cial  meetings  held  in  this  place  and  vicinity 
ised  with  June  20th.  Many  conversions  are 


on  June  pm,  when  me  communion  was  aaminis-  jjjg  Presbytery  of  Hastings,  within  the  bounds 
tered  and  several  members  reived  by  examina-  of  it  has  taken  place,  viz.  :  “The  Rev. 

tion.  The  mam  edificp,  of  stone,  will  not  be  jameg  fl.  Colo  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe  has 
completed  and  dedicated  until  near  the  close  of  been  laboring  in  evangelistic  work  within  the 


the  year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


bounds  of  Hastings  Presbytery  since  November 
6th,  1896,  with  remarkable  manifestations  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  salvation  of 


Hokbmdauqua. — Dr.  James  A.  Little  preached  Holy  Spirit  in  the  salvation  of 

the  baccalaureate  to  the  high  school  graduates  hundreds  of  souls.  Therefore.  Resolved,  That 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sab^th  eve-  F"®  h^rtily  commend  him,  and  promiw  to  to  - 
ning,  June  27^.  “I  believe  God,  ’’  (Acts  xxvii.  low  him  in  his  labors  with  our  prayers  for  God’s 
25h  was  the  text  The  class  of  ’97,  which  grad- 

uat^  June  30,  comprised  ten  bright  young  peo-  State.’’  Major  Cole  a^iyed  from  Stratton  and 
pie.  Seated  in  the  front  pews  wiQi  their  pri^-  B®°helinan  on  May 


Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TOKK,  BOSTOIT. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTKn  BT  PBIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  boy  and  Bell  all  ar8i,cla‘B  Invest-  TTI'iroai~VV10Vlf' 
ment  Swnrltles  on  commission.  We  XUVCol/llXCllI) 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers.and 
Corp'>ratlon8,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  ibi  f  i pa 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  kJviviAX 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  forels> 
countries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchaniteon,  and 
aP  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
U1  coUectlons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 
Manaeement  of  Estates. 


NORFOAOES 


WQimift.lONCS 


Ks-tivr  lTi; ™  » .VoTiS. 

alte^atiDg  Btorm  and  ^Im,  needing  toct,  com-  northwest;  at  the  ^  church  sevent^n  milM 
mon  senm.  systematic  habits  and  hcknowleda-  northeast;  at  Haigler,  twenty-one  miles  west; 


mon  sens^,  systematic  habits  and  acknowledg-  “°X®“S5  »'^®°iro°®  “ilea  west; 

ment  daily  of  God.  The  Bible  was  recomme^  ‘J  ^®  ^amm  school-house,  three  miles  north ; 
as  chart  and  compass,  pstience  as  ballast,  the  ^®  school  house,  seven  miles  WMt;  at 
fisg  of  the  crosB  to^vMkept  at  the  masthead,  nch^-houee  N^o.  SW,  ttirteen  miles  routhwest ; 
a^  the  Saviour  as  captain  of  svery  barge  bound  at  Friend’s  church  ten  miles  northwMt;  at 

for  eternity.  We  refeS- to  the  above  with  pleas-  ^® 

ure  SB  reminding  us  of  former  days  when  the  twenty  miles  n^th.  Three  of 

Preebyterian  ChSrch  stood  in  verj  close  rela-  these  plai^  were  vieit^  twice.  These  afternoon 
tions  with  onr  public  schoole,  and  the  Bible  ®®^^»®®®  ‘'®^®  gloriously 

was  in  daily  use  in  nearly  or  auite  all  the  com-  211  conversione  have  oc- 

mon  Bchools  of  the  countoy.  Our  Roman  Gath-  the“  They  have  extended  the  inter- 

olic  population  began  to  object  to  this  primitive  ®®t  m  every  direction,  pei^ns  coming  regularly 
AmertSin  custom  eomewhero  about  the  fourth  to.^e  evening  matings  from  tvvelve  to  sixteen 
decade  of  this  rapidly  closing  century,  and  they  some  have  even  driven  as  far  as 

have  steadily  pereiat^  in  &eir  opjoeition  to  ttirty-five  miles  to  attend  the  evening  meeting 
Bible  readi^  onthepartof  teac&  or  chil-  1?- 

dren,  and  so  far  as  theiVinfiuence  has  been  able  I^reoos,  have  rome  from  Stratton  nine- 

to  effect  it,  religious  services  have  been  discon-  ‘®®“  “I***®?  d>?tenL  The  workers  from  Strrtton 
tinned  to  the  and  Trenton  have  given  substantial  aid.  With 

„  .  T  .  o  v>  u  population  in  Benkelman  and  with 

Port  Allbg^y.  — On  June  ^th,  at  8  P.M.,  jjjg  sparsely  settled  country  around,  the  211  con- 
toe  Wellsboro  PrM^twy  of  ^nneylvania  or  yersione  have  made  a  great  change  in  the  entire 
^n^  and  mstalled  Carl  H.  Dudley,  clam  of  region.  A  delightful  spirit  of  harmony  and  fel- 
t??’  ^oburn  Seminary,  and  a  lirantinte  of  ^ica  Jowship  has  prevailed  among  the  Christian  peo- 
P^byter;^  as  paeto^f  the  Port  All^any  Ptm-  pjg  expreseione  of  deeire  and  determination 
bytwian  ChurclL  The  moderator,  ^v.  W.  C.  jq  perpetuate  this  condition  have  been  Ire- 
McCormi^  of  Tioga,  prated.  T^e  wnnon  quently  heard  from  leading  Christians.  The 
prrached  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Gary  of  Austin ;  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  which  hascCme  to  the 
OTdination  praror  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Christian  people  of  Benkelman  and  the  eurronnd- 
^rasmeiOT  of  CaudersporL  Itev.  A,  C.  Shaw,  region  has  been  one  of  the  great  benefits  from 
D.D.  of  Wellsixm,  t^  stotedclwk,  charged  the  meetings.  More  than  300  miles  have  been 
P“ter  and  toe  Rev.  David  CJroft  of  Lawrence-  traveled  in  reaching  the  meetings  in  toe  (wuntry 
ville,  cha^  toe  prople.  The  occasion  was  one  from  Benkelman  and  more  than  500  miles  have 
of  much  interest  and  promise.  ^  ^  been  traveled  to  country  meetings  in  Hitchcock 


WiLKiNSBUBO. — This  church,  of  which  Dr.  «nd  Dundy  counties. 
Tomas  Parry  has  been  pastor  for  a  year  and  CAL 

more  has  a  roll  of  over  cme  thousand  members,  Anpelks _ Lr 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles. — Large  Accession. — The  Daily 


and  will  toke  steps  to  e^t  an  980,000  house  of  j  Herald  of  June  28th  says:  “Never  before  waa 
worship,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  |  ffjgre  such  a  large  number  of  communicants  in 

Immanuel  Church  as  assembled  at  the  commu¬ 
nion  service  yeeterday  morning.  Just  before 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Chichester  welcomed  seventy- 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cnred 


eight  new  members,  forty  of  tiiem  on  confession 

POrtlOO  OI  buB  O&Ps  IDBFG  LB  OlLl^  OQB  Wny  vO  CLLFO  CidftA*  •  ‘ai-  tti*  ma.  i_  a* 

ness,  and  that  is  by  onnstitntlonal  remedies.  Deafness  of  faith.  Fifteen  were  baptized.  Ihe  subject 


is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mncons  linln; 
of  tbe  Eostachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamei 


of  the  doctor’s  communion  address  was  “Watch- 


SL  ing  by  the  Cross, ’’  from  Matthew  xxvii.  36: 

when  It  is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  is  the  resnlt,  and  “And  Sitting  down  they  watched  Him  there.  ’’ 


when  It  is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  is  the  resnlt,  and  And  Sitting  down  they  watched  Dim  there. 

unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  W  A  QTTT'lunTYT'V 

restored  to  its  normal  condition,  bearing;  wid  be  de-  WAarniYUALiiv. 

stroyed  forever;  nine  oases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  ca-  Tacxima. — The  First  Church,  temporarily  with- 

out  a  pastor,  was  ministered  to  on  June  27th, 
We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  who  is  now  a  resi- 
Deafnees  (caused  by  catimh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by  dent  of  Seattle.  The  morning  services  were  of 
HaU’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  O  p^uliar  interest  broauee  of  the  reineUllation  of 

Sold  by  Druggists,  TBc.  Measrs.  Sutton  and  Lynn  as  elders,  and  of  the 


Homs  Office  I  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
ROOM  208  TREMONT  B’LUG,  BOSTON. 


SPENCERIAN  PENS  ARE  BEST. 


8  A  A  Bo  you  want  your  money  to  cam  it 
safely?  If  so  write  for  hicbest  bank 
X O  testlmoslals.  Bob’t  E.  Strabom 
A  Co.,  Bauitable  Building,  Boiton. 


ordination  and  installation  of  Doctor  Loughton 
as  deacon.  A  fine  congregation  was  present  in 
the  morning,  and  a  larger  one  in  the  eveniiu, 
the  people  being  interested  in  listening  to  toe 
preacher’s  description  of  Armenia,  a  sketch  of 
toe  political  and  religious  history  of  tbe  Arme¬ 
nians,  with  samples  of  the  Armenian,  Armeno- 
Turkish  acd  Armeno  Koordish  languages;  and 
a  brief  exhibit  of  tbe  horrible  methods  and 
results  of  the  persecution  which  that  interesting 
people  have  so  long  been,  and  still  are.  suffering 
at  toe  hands  of  tbe  present  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

CONGREG  ATIONAL. 

Spbinofibld,  Mass. — Dr.  Samuel  Giles  Buck¬ 
ingham  is  the  oldest  settled  of  pastors  in  or  near 
the  good  city  of  Springfield,  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  instailatioi  over  the  South  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Springfield  having  been  cme- 
brated  on  June  27th,  Dr.  P.  S.  Moxom  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  and  the  deacons  of  toe 
church  writing  tbeir  pastor  a  very  tender  and 
notable  letter  which  was  read  at  tbe  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  afternoon.  The 
aged  pastor  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
November  18,  1812,  of  a  family  that  has  done 
both  the  Church  and  the  State  good  service.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale,  and  after  preaching  for 
ten  years  at  Millbury,  Massachueetts,  accepted 
his  present  charge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Waldenses  in  Texas.— Rev,  G.  A.  Russell 
writes  to  tbe  Christian  Observer  that  he  has 
recently  visited  a  colony  of  Waldenses  at  Wolf 
Ridge,  twelve  miles  from  Gainesville,  Texas. 
He  preached  for  them  in  April  and  in  May,  and 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  He  further 
says :  Last  month  I  preached  for  them  at  another 

flint,  the  Obion  school-house,  eight  miles  out. 

took  with  me  three  of  my  elders  from  town, 
and  received  fifteen  as  members  of  the  church, 
ten  who  had  been  members,  and  five  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  baptized  nine  chil 
dren ;  two  more  were  received  last  Sabbath, 
making  seventeen  in  all,  and  there  are  ei^ht 
or  ten  more  to  come  in.  I  have  promised  to  give 
them  a  monthly  apimintment  and  when  the  way 
is  clear,  will  organize  a  church  for  them;  they 


E 


Julj  8,  1897. 
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The  Clinton  Safety  Pin 

Hat  the  Uuyest  sate  of  any  Safety 
Pin  in  the  world,  beeauseof  its 
surpassing  exeeUenee. 

Has  a  perfect  gaard  to  prevent 
cloth  catching  in  coil.  Made  of 
tempered  brass,  doesn’t  bend. 

Soper  nickeled,  doesn't  tom 
brassy. 

Hook  from  either  side. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

PUCIh  I  Wewiilsend 
•  ■vCf  Cl  I  samples  of  the 
CLINTON  also  our  SOVRAN 
pin  and  a  pretty  colored  animal 
“It  Jnst  suits  me.”  booklet  for  the  children. 

THE  OAKVILLE  CO.,  Waterbary,  Conn. 


are  at  preaent  enrolled  as  members  of  this 
(Qainesville)  church.  There  is  one  elder  amooK 
them  who  was  born  in  the  Piedmont  Valley.  I 
Buppom  he  must  be  seventy  years  old.  I  spent 
the  night  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  vivid 
account  of  the  awful  persecutions  of  his  people 
before  1848.  He  said  the  cruelty  of  Borne  was 
indescribable.  My  visits  have  been  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  these  good  people.  They  are  farm 
era  and  own  their  lands,  and  are  thrifty  and 
well-to  do.  An  old  Methodist  lady  said  to  me, 
“God  bless  you,”  Brother  Bussell,  for  coming 
out  to  look  after  these  good  people.  They  are 
industrious,  good  Christian  people,  and  we 
Methodists  cannot  do  anything  with  them ;  they 
are  Presbyterians  and  will  not  be  anything  else, 
l^ey  have  been  in  Cook  county  ten  year^  and 
they  say  these  years  have  been  the  happiest  of 
their  lives.  They  enjoy  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  as  they  never  did  before.  They  speak 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  older  ones 
English,  very  brokenly,  but  all  uuderatand  Eng¬ 
lish  very  well.  They  first  came  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  Spanish  Cath¬ 
olics  and  had  little  more  liberty  than  in  Italy, 
BO  came  to  M  iseouri,  then  to  Texas. 


NATCBK-STCDT  FOB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Nature  study,  or  seeing  familiar  things  in  a 
new  light,  is  a  valuable  factor  in  education. 
How  many  people  can  explain,  so  that  a  child 
can  understand,  why  water  puts  out  fire,  why 
some  young  squash  plants  bring  their  shells  out 
of  the  ground  on  their  backs  and  others  do  not, 
or  show  the  difference  between  a  leaf-bud  and 
fruit-bud  of  the  apple,  or  tell  from  whence  all 
the  house  files  come  ?  The  world  is  full  of  such 
common  things,  about  which  people  do  not  in¬ 
quire.  Yet,  such  subjects  can  be  made  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  children  and  they  can  be  taken  up 
in  the  schools,  not  as  an  added  recitation,  but 
as  a  rest  exercise  once  or  twice  each  week  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  school  room  and  later 
on,  become  the  theme  for  a  language  exercise. 
Here  are  two  important  faculties  that  may  be 
brought  into  exercise — accurate  observation  and 
the  power  of  expressing  definitely  what  is  seen. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer 
sity,  has,  under  the  Nixon  Agricultural  Exten 
sion  bill,  undertaken  to  assist,  free  of  expense, 
all  teachers  who  wish  to  introduce  this  work  into 
their  schools.  All  parents  and  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  work  are  asked  to  send  their  ad¬ 
dress  for  more  detailed  information  to  Chief 
Clerk,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  have  not  made  less  than  $16.00  any  day  while  selling 
Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Anyone  should  make 
from  $6  to  $8  a  day  selling  cream  and  from  $7  to  $10  sell 
log  freezers,  as  it  is  such  a  wonder,  there  is  always  a 
crowd  wanting  cream.  You  can  freeze  cream  elegantly 
in  one  minute  and  that  astonishes  people  so  they  all 
want  to  taste  it.  and  then  many  of  them  buy  freezers  as 
the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen.  Every  free¬ 
zer  is  guaranteed  to  freeze  cream  perfectly  In  one  min¬ 
ute.  Anyone  can  sell  ice  cream  and  the  freezer  sells  It¬ 
self.  My  sister  makes  fiom  $10  to  $15  a  day.  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Dep’t  486,  H  ghland  Ave.,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  will  mail  you  full  particulars  free,  so  you  can  go  to 
work  and  make  lots  of  money  anywhere,  as  with  one 
freezer  yon  can  make  a  hundred  gallons  of  cream  a  day, 
or  if  you  wish,  they  will  h  re  you  on  a  salary. 

THE  DAT  LINE  OF  STEAHEBS  ON  THE  HUDSON 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  Handbooks  for  Tourists  is 
that  Issued  by  the  Albany  and  New  York  Day  Line  of 
steamers.  It  is  highly  illustrated  and  is  brimful  from 
start  to  finish  with  historic  Infoimation  that  reads  like 
a  novel.  Send  for  copy  to  E  G.  Olcott,  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  Do  brosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 


THE  STONES  THAT  CRIED  ALOUD. 

Long  months,  aye  years,  in  far  Armenia, 

Had  Christians  called  on  Christians  to  arise 
And  save  the  homes  that,  through  the  ages,  had 
Become  so  sacredly  their  own :  those  homes 
They  might  no  longer  claim,  but  fiee— fiee  for 
Dear  life,  mother  and  child,  the  few  who  scarce 
Escaped  the  cruel  hands  of  Turkish  fiends. 

They  wander  wild  by  land  and  sea  to  Greece, 

Where  now  they  eat  the  food  of  strangers  kind, 

AU  homeless  and  forlorn;  their  shelter  oft 
Is  but  the  cloudless  sky :  their  kin  they  monrn. 

Their  wall  of  woe  had  sounded  loud  and  long : 

The  nations  hearing,  mov'd  not  for  the  grasp 
Of  fiendish  Turk,  and  fiash  of  scimeter 
Were  not  enough  to  wake  the  Christian  host 
From  slow  complaisance,  to  fight  for  God : 

For  lo  1  the  stones  had  not  yet  cried  aloud. 

Then  nearer  came  the  tools  of  Islam :  homes  I 

Of  Cretans,  now  were  threat 'ned  with  the  same  ] 

Wild  desolation,  and  a  cry  rang  out 

From  this  fair  Island  of  the  sea ;  but  the 

Benumbed,  indilTrent  hosts  heard  not,  till  Greece,  i 

The  little  heart-sore  land,  that  deeply  felt  * 

Its  kindred's  wounds,  rose  up  and  armed  and  strode 

Against  the  Moslem  throng :  the  Christians  rouse 

Only  to  send  their  armed  ships  into 

The  sea  of  blue,  to  sail  around  and  round : 

All  six  great  fieets,  around  an  island  small 
To  fence  and  starve  the  martyr  band,  that  must 
Not  barm  the  Turk,  the  bone  between  the  dogs. 

And  there  they  sail.  Ah,  well-a-day  I  The  smile 
That  comes,  grows  ghastly  as  the  thought  creeps  in. 
These  be  the  Christian  soldiers,  should  have  come 
Long  since,  to  save  Armenia  and  her  homes. 

And  stop  the  Moslem  glut  of  Christian  gore: 

AlasI  the  stones  had  not  yet  cried  aloud. 

Then  marshalled  all  the  youth  of  Greece,  and  men 
In  prime  of  life,  laid  down  bread-winning  toil. 

And  graver  men  whose  hair  was  thrid  with  white. 

And  all  the  motley,  untrained  band  was  strong 
Of  spirit  for  the  battle  of  the  Lord : 

To  stem  the  tide  of  Moslem  barbarism. 

So  stood  the  long,  thin  line  of  untrained  braves. 
Stronger  in  heart  than  hand,  and  manfully 
They  fought  and  fell,  and  rose  to  fight  again. 

Till  all  the  bills  were  covered  with  the  slain. 

“Come  now.  ah  Christians,  see,  we  are  too  few ; 

We  cannot  drive  this  mighty  horde,  alone. 

But  we  will  die,  yea,  man  by  man  will  die 
To  wrench  the  torturing  weapons  from  the  Turks.” 

No  answering  host  rushed  forth— they  heard  no  sound : 
The  stars  looked  down  amazed  at  the  sight : 

Alas  1  the  stones  had  not  yet  cried  aloud. 

So  almost  weapoulesi  they  fought  alone. 

The  brave  Greek  band :  and  now  they  lost— now  won: 
The  daysslid  into  weeks  and  brought  no  rest. 

And  help  was  none,  and  traitors  in  their  camp : 

But  great  of  heart  they  stood  and  fought  for  God. 

The  Christian  nations  seemed  benumbed,  or  struck 
With  diplomatic  blindness,  seeking  but 
Their  own,  and  so  the  tide  of  battle  swayed 
Backward  and  all  the  vantage  grounds  were  lost : 

And  nearer,  nearer  came  the  cruel  swarm. 

Eager  to  rush  across  the  classic  plains 
To  pillage  and  destroy,  with  Moslem  bate. 

The  treasured  miracles  in  stone,  that  were 
The  world  s  delight  and  pride  for  centuries : 

Ob  God,  make  Thou  these  very  stones  cry  out. 

Then  came  to  Edham  Pasha,  the  command 
''See  thou  destroy  not,  but,  with  cautious  care 
Send  me  at  once  the  treasures  of  that  land,” 

Each  caryatid  that  had  gazed 

O'er  northern  plains,  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Saw  Turkish  legions,  worse  than  Gothic  horde: 

The  fair  white  Propylea  felt  the  tread : 

The  stately  Parthenon  glittered  and  gleamed 
And  tbrouirh  its  veined  breaks  a  shiver  ran. 

The  passing  wind  bore  on  its  wings  the  sound : 

The  Hermes  and  the  Charioteer,  so  late 
Their  own,  now  call  to  Germany  and  France. 

Now,  tremble  all  ye  nations,  haste  and  shout : 

For  help,  at  last,  the  very  stones  cry  out. 

One  leading  nation  moves  and  stops  the  Turk. 

How  slight  the  movement  of  the  sceptred  hand  I 
A  time  of  peace  has  come,  and  wounded  men 
And  slain,  may  now  to  mourning  friends  be  borne. 

O'er  all  Epirus  and  Thessalian  vales 

Are  empty  homes  where  never  more,  the  whole 

Unbroken  families  can  gathered  be. 

How  thick  o’er  all  the  hills  and  plains  the  dead. 

The  wounded  and  the  dying  laid  I  What  great 
And  wicked  waste  of  human  life  was  here  I 
Why  not,  the  checking  move,  a  month  ago? 

Were  not  the  human  voices  loud  with  pain  ? 

Were  not  enough  cries  of  the  tortured  and 

The  dying  poured  on  palpitating  air 

In  far  Armenia  for  years,  in  Crete 

And  on  these  Grecian  hills  and  plains,  to  swell 

To  trumpet  tones,  the  call  to  stop  the  Turk  ? 

Nay.  What  are  human  cries  and  groans,  prolong 
Them,  thickened  through  the  months  and  years? 

Why  should  the  Christian  lands  take  note  of  these? 


They  watched  in  diplomatic  selfishness : 

They  reined  not  in,  the  cruel  Turkish  band 
Until  the  very  stones  had  cried  aloud. 

For  shame,  O  Christian  lands :  be  sure  that  if 
Ye  fall  to  curb  and  crush  the  tortuii^  power,  | 

God  will  provide  a  way,  a  voice,  and  m 
May  hear  not,  you,  in  your  extremest  hour. 

SARkH  M.  O.  MlBBILIi. 
Willard  Hall,  Danvers,  Mass, 


A  FBONTIEB  INCIDENT. 

The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
says :  One  of  our  ministers  in  a  new  town  not 
very  far  from  the  United  States  border  had  to 
contend  very  earnestly  for  the  morals  of  the 
place.  It  was  invaded  with  persons  of  the  worst 
character.  Mr.  M.  strove  against  immoral  places 
of  resort  and  insisted  on  their  suppression. 
This  gave  deep  offence  to  the  patrons  of  vice. 
Five  men  waylaid  the  preacher  and  intimated  to 
him  in  emphatic  terms  that  he  must  promise 
faithfully  to  give  up  his  attacks  upon  the  im¬ 
moral  places,  or  leave  the  town,  or  that  they 
would  then  and  there  give  him  such  a  threshing 
as  he  would  remember  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  The  minister  promptly  replied  that  he 
would  neither  leave  the  place  nor  give  ^  his 
assaulto  on  immorality  and  drink.  The  ruffians, 
five  of  them,  again  warned  him  what  they  were 
determined  to  do,  at  once.  He  quietly  invited 
them  to  proceed.  They  came  on.  The  preacher 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  self-defence,  and  is 
alert  and  strong.  Two  of  the  assailants  were 
prostrated  at  once  ^  a  blow  in  the  right  place 
from  each  hand.  Two  more  fell  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  fifth  ran  away,  ^e  n^ve  were 
summoned  before  the  police  court,  fined  and 
warned,  and  never  again  threatened  the  minis¬ 
ter.  On  another  occasion  this  minister  was  told 
ot  a  house  which  no  minister  or  missionary 
would  dare  to  visit.  He  determined  to  explore. 
He  knocked,  but  no  response  was  beard.  He 
gently  opened  the  door  and  addressed  a  man  a 
short  distance  away.  The  response  was  an  (xrder 
to  “clear  out”  and  a  threat  of  instant  death 
should  he  not  obey.  The  man  came  forward 
with  an  uplifted  axe  to  carry  out  his  threat. 
The  missionary  looked  at  him  quietly,  and  firmly 
ordered  him  to  sit  down  instantly  lest  worse 
would  happen  him.  The  bully  growled  but  sat 
down,  and  shortly  the  two  were  in  friendly  con¬ 
versation.  The  man  was  gradually  tamed  and 
subdued. 


THE  GAINS  AT  DABTHOUTH 

The  Springfield  Republican  of  a  recenty  date 
gives  this  summary  of  progress  during  Dr. 
Tucker’s  administration  of  this  venerable  insti¬ 
tution  :  Four  years  ago  this  month  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Tucker  took  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth 
and  the  impetus  which  was  then  given  to  the 
administration  of  the  college  has  been  felt  in 
every  branch  of  its  life.  The  year  just  finished 
marks  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  under  the  new 
administration,  the  class  to  be  graduated  at 
this,  the  128th  commencement,  being  the  first  to 
enter  under  President  Tucker’s  administration. 

The  most  apparent  gain  has  been  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  and  the  material  equipment  of 
Dartmouth.  In  the  winter  prior  to  President 
Tucker’s  inauguration,  there  were  316  men  in 
the  academic  department,  and  a  total  of  431  in 
all  departmenta  During  the  past  year  there 
have  been  468  men  in  the  academic  department 
and  620  in  the  whole  college.  There  are  already 
registered  upon  the  president’s  book  the  names 
of  165  men  proving  to  enter  Dartmouth  next 
fall.  After  making  allowances  for  the  number 
who  usually  apply  at  commencement  and  during 
the  summer,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  new  class 
would  be  IW  men.  Ninety  men  are  graduated 
this  month,  and  with  a  flymen  class  of  180, 
the  academic  department  bids  fair  to  number 
about  558  men  next  year,  with  nearly  700  in  the 
entire  college. 

Aside  from  the  increased  need  for  endowments 
and  teaching  force,  new  buildings  and  apparatus 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
the  numerical  growth  of  the  college.  At  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  Butterfield  museum,  a 
handsome  three-story  structure,  built  of  Pom¬ 
peiian  brick  and  Lebanon  granite,  was  opened, 
^is  ball  affords  permanent  accommodations  for 
the  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
biology  and  botany,  and  temporary  quarters  for 
economics,  political  and  social  sciences,  and 

Ehilosophy.  During  last  summer  vacation  the 
ome  of  the  famous  Crosby  family  was  enlarged 
rto  a  beautiful  dormitory,  built  in  the  colonial 
style,  and  accommodating  forty  men.  It  has 
been  found  necessary,  however,  to  erect  this 
eoming  summer  another  large  dormitory.  This 
will  mso  be  in  the  colonial  style,  four  stories 
high,  and  built  of  brick  and  stone.  It  will 
furnish  rooms  for  fifty  men.  Definite  plans  have 
been  made  to  enlarge  the  Chandler  building, 
making  it  the  permanent  home  of  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  department. 
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IF  ONE  DESIRES 

PLEASURE,  IIeALTH  AND  REST 

There  U  nothing  oompemble  to  the 
tonre  now  offered  by  the  .... 

NORTHERN 
STEAn^IP  CO. 

Semi-weekly  enilingw  between 

BUFFALO  AND  DULUTH 

YU  the  Two  Mngniflcent  Steunahips 

NORTH  WEST  AND 

NORTH  LAND 


V»  ri table  Floating  Palaces,  and  nsed 


For  Passengers  Exclusively 

Landing  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  and 
Saolt  Ste  Marie,  passing 

THROUGH  AMERICA’S  SCENIC  PARAOISE 

by  daylight  and  affording  to  passengers  the 

Most  Delightful  Tour  In  the  World 

Equipment  Perfect  and  Service  Unsorpaseed. 

*  Special  Summer  Schedule  of  Rates  in  force. 

Write  for  _  __  — _ 

ParticuUrsto  |,  M.  BORTLE, 

General  Passenger  Agt.,  BUFFAIX),  N.  T. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 


New  Cab  and  Omnibus  Service 

A  complete  service^of  Hansoms,  Victorias, 
Coupes  (Four-Wheelers)  and  Omnibuses 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the 

New  23d  St.  Ferry  Station 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  foot  of  West 
23d  Street,  New.  York. 

These  vehicles  may  be  engaged  at  the 
cab  stand  in  the  23d  Street  Station. 

Orders  by  telephone  to  call  at  hotels  or 
residences  in  New  York  to  carry  persons  to 
the  Twenty-Third  Street  Station  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

TOtphane  CdO— "1*74  ISMi  St.” 

J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

Oeneral  Manager.  Gen*!  Pass.  Agent. 

SUMMER 

IN  VERMONT  ,  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  nnranaUed 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  ont-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
unsuniMsed.  Prices  from  $6  per  week  npwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  postage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  8.  W.  CCffaiNflS, 

S.  P.  A,  3&S  Broadway,  New  York.  Q.  P.  A.,  SL  Albans,  VL 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

To  rent  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  summer  months,  large, 
airy,  furnished  House;  shade  and  fine  view.  Address 
H.  L.,  care  The  Evangelist. 


BNHI  '  -  BORING  FOB  STEAM.  TT" 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  will  soon  be 
completed  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
now  more  than  one  mile  deep,  and,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  it  may  reach  down  two  miles  into  the 
earth.  It  is  being  bored  in  the  interest  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  object  in  penetrating  so  deeply  is  to 
determine  just  what  the  interior  of  the  human 
footstool  is  like.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  tile  well  was  a  succeM  long  ago.  At  com¬ 
paratively  few  feet  below  the  surface  both  gas 
and  oil  were  struck  in  paying  quantities,  but  &e 
company  owning  the  plant  determined  to  dedi¬ 
cate  it  to  science,  and  mvited  Prof.  William 
flallock  of  Columbia  College,  to  carry  on  a 
series  of  temperature  investigations.  The  well 
grows  steadily  hotter  as  its  depth  increases. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  continue 
the  boring  process  until  something  new  is  devel¬ 
oped.  As  the  very  least  they  claim  that  natural 
steam  will  be  encountered,  or  the  well  wails 
finally  become  so  hot  that  water  may  be 
pumped  down  cold,  and  pumped  up  in  the 
form  of  steam,  and  thus  the  natural  power  of 
the  future  be  obtained.  The  gas  reached  oper¬ 
ates  the  engines. — Popular  Science  News. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Our  issue  of  the  29th  will  be  an  illustrated 
number  devoted  largely  to  the  interests  of  ed¬ 
ucation  In  Schools,  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries.  Articles  will  appear  from  distin¬ 
guished  educators,  viz:  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Ex- 
Commissioner  of  Education,  upon  "Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  Prerequisite  to  Intelligent  Citizen¬ 
ship";  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  upon  "The 
Work  of  Our  Colleges";  Prof.  J,  M.  Hopkins 
of  Anbnrn  npon  “The  Influence  of  Our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries";  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler 
will  have  an  article  upon  "Christian  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  a  most 
versatile  writer,  will  also  fnrnish  an  article 
npon  education.  “The  education  of  the 
Spiritual  Faculty.” 

The  entire  issue  will  be  printed  npon  su¬ 
per-calendered  paper  and  will  be  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  medinm  for  advertisers  interested  in 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
bear  from  any  intending  advertisers,  and  will 
answer  any  inquiries  as  to  cost  of  spiace,  in¬ 
cluding  illostrations,- reading  notices  or  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

If  extra  copies  of  this  number  are  desired, 
notice  should  be  forwarded  to  Advertising 
Department  at  once. 


20  BOOKS  D  D 

On  20  DIFFERNT  SUBJECTS,  BUT 
ALL  RELATING  TO  SOME  DELIGHT- 
FUL  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN 
TRAVEL,  VIA  “AMERICA’S  GREAT¬ 
EST  RAILROAD.” 

»»»»€«€€ 


ILLUSTRATED  DATALOGUE  SENT 
FREE,  POST-PAID,  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  A  1-CBNT  STAMP  BY  GEORGE 
H.  DANIELS,  OENERAL  PASSEN¬ 
GER  AGENT,  NEW  YORK  CENRAL 
A  HUDSON  RIVEB  RAILROAD, 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW 
YORK. 


FOR  RENT— FURNISHED  COTTAGE. 

All  modem  conveniences;  just  completed;  beautifnlly 
located  in  village  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Address  G.  L.  McCarthy,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KENT— COUNTRY  PROPERTY.— A  cozy  Connect! 
cnc  seashore  borne  for  tired  peeple;  three  famished  cottages  at 
water's  edge,  trees,  safe  bathing,  boating,  golf,  bicycling,  post 
omce,  telegraph,  telephone,  ph.vslctan.  Circalars.  photographa, 
references.  Prof.  NORTH  itUP,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic. 


To  Bent — At  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

House  of  ten  rooms;  all  improvements;  comfortably  fur- 
nished;  good  lawn  and  garden;  eight  minutes'  walk  from 
D.L.&  W.  R.R.  station;  $175  for  summer  season.  Addresr, 
J.  R.  Youno,  196  A^land  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Gaze’s  Toiirs*^ 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

EUROPE 

WREE.  ■■  ww  nm.  ■  b  p*pti«a. 

48  DAYS  ...  $275  Up.  All  Included 

HENRY  GAZE  *  SONS,  Ltd., 

118  Broadway,  New  York, 

880  8.  Clark  Street.  Chicago, 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

14  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 

▲re  yon  looking  fot  a  spot  to  spend  the  Snmmer  which  com 
bines  health,  comfort  and  pleasare 

AT  MODERATE  COST? 

If  so,  send  6  cents  for  postage  or  caU  and  get  free  at  offloes 
below  the  Ulnstrated  book  “Snmmer  Homes  *’  It  gives  list  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location,  rates, 
attractions,  Ac.,  In  the  Hoontalna  of  Orange,  Snlllvan.  Ulster 
and  Delaware  oonnttea,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  and  branchaa 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Railway,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  healtbfnlnesa.  In 
New  York:  No.  2  Battery  Place,  US,  166, 171,  S71, 914, 132S  Broad¬ 
way.  18  Astor  Place,737  6tb  A v.,  251  Columbus  Ave  ,134  East  126th 
St.,  273  West  126th  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  West 
42d  Sts.  In  Brooklyn:  No  4  Court  St.,  SCO  Pulton  St..  96  Broad¬ 
way.  267  Manhattan  At..  Oreenpolni,,  and  “Eagle"  Office. 

“Illustrated  homes  ”  containing  half  tone  reproduo- 
tlonsfrom  photographs  of  636 of  the  above  “HOMES,”  can  be 
obtained  of  ticket  agents  for  26c. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  Oeneral  Passenger  A«_. 

66  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Navigation  Co.  ^ 

America’s  Scenic  Line 

NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

Steamers  mn  regularly  on  the  following  routes,  viz-: 

HAMILTON  TO  MONTREAL, 

MONTREAL  TO  QUEBEC, 

QUEBEC  TO  THE  SAGUENAY, 

with  branch  lines  to  Three  Rivers,  Laprairie  and  various 
other  places. 

For  full  particulars  address 

ALEX.  MILLOY,  Traffic  Manager, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

ninstrated  guide, “Niagara  to  the  Sea,"  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  postage. 

Saratoga. 

Ube  <5ranb  "Glnton 

Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 
WOOLLEY  A  GERRANS,  Proprietors. 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Also  Proprietors  of 
HOTEL  IROQUOIS, 
the  only  fireproof  hotel  in  Buffalo. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  bonse.  Elevatoi,  Rooms 
en  suite,  baths  attacbed.  Booklet  on  application 

E  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

5ARAT0aA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  appointments  of  a  flrst-claas 
Hotel.  Elevator,  Bells,  Sun-parlor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Roof.  Suites  with  bath.  Massage,  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Batns,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Clrcnlar 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Events.  Bicycle  Paths,  Short  Excnrsions,  etc. 

PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  the  famonsly  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley.  Fine  valley 
and  mountain  views.  Every  out  door  pleasare. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NORTHFIELD.”  July  6  to  27,  and 
In  Angust  after  the  18tb.  Bible  lectures  at  these  times. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

A  dellghtfol  month.  lUostrated  booklet,  “Vacation  In  North- 
field,”  free. 

AMBEBT  G.  MOODY.  Manager, 
East  Northfield,  Maas. 
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Like  a  Miracle. 


How  a  Locomotor  Ataxia  Suf¬ 
ferer  Was  Cured. 


From  the  Eventna  Neiut,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


ENGLAND’S  GREAT  NATAL  BETIEW. 

This  fine  Review  at  Portsmouth  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  ending  of  ail  the  Jubilee 
celebrations,  and  we  quote  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  it  from  The  Scottish  American : 

Early  in  the  day  it  was  feared  that  the  fog 
which  prevailed  would  mar  the  glorious  sight, 
but  by  noon  this  cleared  entirely  away,  and  the 
eye  encountered  a  sight  which  will  never  be 
forgot.  In  the  wide  channel  off  Portsmouth 
and  Southsea,  but  nearest  the  main  shore,  was 
the  noble  British  fleet  in  flve  lines,  each  of 
about  flve  miles  in  length,  and  including  about 
170  vessels  of  all  classes  under  the  British  flag. 
The  whole  channel  between  Spithead  Fort  and 
Osborne  Bay  was  fluttering  with  pennants  and 
bristling  with  guns  and  funnels.  Beyond  all 
question  it  formed  the  greatest  fleet  which  ever 
assembled,  and  by  far  the  most  formidable,  in 
it  were  represented  every  stage  and  type  of  mod¬ 
ern  naval  warfare.  A  sixth  line  composed  of 
twenty  visiting  warships  from  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  added  greatly  to  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  scene,  as  did  also  a  seventh 
or  outer  line  comprising  fourteen  special  mer¬ 
chant  vessels. 

In  that  British  fleet  were  twenty-one  battle¬ 
ships,  ranging  from  the  comparatively  old  In¬ 
flexible  through  the  Admiral  class  to  the  most 
recent  ships  of  the  Majestic  tyM  (carrying  12- 
inch  fifty-ton  guns),  like  the  Prince  George, 
the  Victorious,  the  Magnificent,  the  Mare  and 
the  Jupiter — no  less  than  nine  types  of  battle¬ 
ships  being  represented,  while  of  the  twenty- 
one  there  only  four  took  part  in  the  review  of 
just  ten  years  ago.  Though  the  newest  battle¬ 
ships  seem  clumsy  marine  fortresses  and  fighting 
machines  they  have  more  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  line  than  the  Inflexible,  built  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the  battleships  built  piror  to  1887 
carried  muzzle-loading  guns,  while  the  modern 
ones  carry  breech -loaimrs  and  are  armoured  with 
Harveyized  steel,  which  can  scarcely  be  pene¬ 
trated  in  actual  warfare,  though  they  could 
easily  send  projectiles  through  the  armour  plates 
of  any  of  the  1887  squadron.  Similarly,  of  the 
forty  three  cruisers  in  the  fleet  on  Saturday  not 
one  existed  in  1887,  just  ten  years  ago,  and 
modern  though  they  be  they  give  evidence  of 
progress,  increasing  not  only  in  size  and  engine 
TOwer,  but  gaining  steadily  in  beauty  of  line. 
Among  all  these  the  Powerful  and  the  Terrible 
were  considered  the  finest,  as  unquestionably 
they  are  the  fastest  cruisers  afloat.  As  for  the 
thirty  torpedo-boat  destroyers  in  the  fleet  all 
that  need  be  said  is,  that  such  vessels  were  not 
even  thought  of  just  five  years  ago.  In  all  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  British  fleet  would  be 
about  600,000  tons,  manned  by  over  50,000  men. 

The  naval  craft  present  flew  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  penants,  a  number  which  would  have  been 
lost  sight  of  but  for  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  vessels,  in  the  rush  of  attending  steamers 
and  yachts— crafts  of  every  possible  description, 
in  every  possible  condition,  from  the  great 
Atlantic  and  Australian  liners  to  Channel  pack 
ets,  Norway  excursion  steamers,  Mediterranean 
cruisers,  old  saddle  boats,  dirty  tugs,  smart 
yachts,  electric  launches,  fishermen’s  dingies, 
canoes  and  rowboats.  And  all  that  hotch  potch 
shipping  was  variously  and  gaily  decorated. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coboura  and  Gotha,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  ex- 
Empress  of  Germany  and  a  very  large  party  of 
royal  guests  and  representatives.  Colonial  Pre¬ 
miers,  &c.,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  by  special 
train  at  one  o’clock.  The  whole  party  at  once 
went  on  board  the  royal  yacht  Victoria  and 
Albert,  where  they  had  lunch,  and  thereafter 
set  out  to  review  the  fleet.  As  the  royal  yacht 
with  the  Prince  was  seen  approaching  all  the 
warships  present  fired  a  deafening  royal  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns.  At  some  time  the  blue 
jackets  and  marines  “manned  ship’’— standing 
on  the  ironclads  in  solid  lines  round  their  outer 
edges  and  filling  their  tops,  while  on  vessels  of 
the  older  type  the  yards  were  dotted— and  cheered 
the  Prince  as  he  passed  lustily  from  50,000  sail¬ 
ors’  throats,  while  the  bands  played  “God  Save 
the  Queen.’’  After  steaming  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  vessels  the  royal  yacht  anchored,  and 
the  commanders  of  all  the  foreign  warships  went 
on  board  and  were  introduced  to  the  Prince. 
The  Prince  and  party  returned  to  Portsmouth 
for  dinner,  but  went  out  again  in  the  evening  to 
witness  the  grand  illumination  of  the  fleet  and 
other  vessels. 


James  Crocket,  a  sturdy  old  Scotchman,  living  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  at  88  Montcaim  Street,  was  awed 
about  his  wonderful  cure. 

“First,”  he  said,  “I  must  tell  you  something  of 
my  life  before  my  almost  fatal  sickness.  1  was  bom 
in  Scotland  in  1822,  and  came  to  this  conntr^n 
1848.  I  am  a  marine  engineer  by  trade.  In  1872  I 
was  in  tne  empioy  of  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Nav 
igation  Co.,  and  for  fifteen  years  I  was  chief  engi¬ 
neer  on  one  of  their  big  passenger  steamers.  My 
first  boat  was  the  R.  N.  Rice,  which  was  burned  at 
the  docks.  Then  I  was  transferred  to  the  Rubie, 
which  was  chartered  to  make  the  run  between  De¬ 
troit  and  Cieveland. 

’T  brought  out  the  new  steamer  the  ‘  City  of  the 
Straits,’  and  for  years  acted  as  her  chief  engineer. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility,  the  position  of  chief  en¬ 
gineer  on  those  big  passenger  paiaces.  Thousands 
of  lives  are  held  in  the  keeping  of  the  engineer.  The 
anxiety  causes  a  great  nervous  strain,  and  the  strict 
est  attention  is  necessary.  Not  for  a  moment  must 
he  lose  his  watchfulness. 

“For  fifteen  years  I  carefully  watched  the  big 
engines  and  boilers  without  a  single  accident,  and 
only  noticed  that  I  was  getting  nervous.  Suddenly 
without  warning  I  was  taken  sick,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  I  was  prostrated.  I  had  the  best  of  physi 
cians.  I  grew  gradually  worse,  and  at  the  council 
of  doctors,  they  said  I  had  nervous  prostration,  and 
had  destroyed  ray  whole  nervous  system  and  would 
never  be  able  to  be  up  again.  They  said  I  had  worn 
myself  out  by  the  long  nervous  strain  caused  by 
watching  and  worrying  about  the  machinery.  For 
three  long  years  I  was  unable  to  move  from  my  bed 
without  assistance.  The  doctor  said  I  had  locomo¬ 
tor  ataxia,  and  would  never  be  able  to  walk  again. 

“The  pains  and  suffering  I  experienced  outing 


TO  CHANGE  A  PRAIRIE  INTO  A  I.AKB. 

The  Arkansas  River,  when  at  its  flood  in  the 
early  spring  will,  one  day,  transform  the  famous 
Cheyenne  bottoms — where  the  American  Cours¬ 
ing  Club  used  to  chase  jack  rabbits— into  an 
inland  lake.  A  ditch  fifty  feet  wide,  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  sixteen  miles  long  has  been  projected, 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  vast  basin  and  inci¬ 
dentally  furnish  an  irrigation  supply  along  its 
course.  Evidently  the  Cheyenne  bottoms  were 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  land  is  six  miles 
north  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  and  was  once  the 
favorite  hunting-ground  of  the  Cheyenne  Indi 
ans.  It  is  a  natural  basin,  surrounded  by  bluffs 
and  hills,  without  an  outlet.  It  is  fifteen  miles 
long  by  six  wide  and  contains  about  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  Having  a  soil  composed  mostly  of 
gumbo,  it  is  worthless  except  for  grazing.  The 
gumbo  makes  an  ideal  bottom  for  a  lake,  for 
when  soaked  it  is  like  cement,  so  far  as  seepage 
is  concerned. 

The  farmers  who  have  granted  the  right  of 
way  will  receive  water  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
keep  the  ditches  in  repair,  but  this  ditch  is 
simply  a  starter,  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
until  western  Kansas  will  be  a  network  of 
ditches,  and  the  prairies  will  be  dotted  with 
reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  storm  waters. 
The  average  fall  of  the  ditch  will  be  one  foot  to 
the  mile.  After  leaving  the  river  it  will  follow 
the  higher  ground,  intersecting  the  Santa  Fe 
tracks  just  west  of  Dundee  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  tracks  at  a  point  four  miles  north  of 
Great  Bend.  Its  course  will  then  be  obliquely 
across  the  Dry  Walnut  and  the  Wet  Walnut 
valleys.  The  area  thus  to  bo  reached  covers 
twenty  thousand  acres. 

Just  before  the  valley  of  the  Wet  Walnut  is 
reach^  there  is  a  large  slough,  which,  by  a  dam 
at  the  lower  end,  can  be  made  a  reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  the  water,  and  when  filled  it  can  be 
kept  for  use  during  the  dry  months.  This  reser- 


those  years  are  almost  indescribable.  My  wife  used 
to  put  eiabt  or  tea  hot  water  bags  around  me  to 
stop  the  pain.  Those  that  came  to  see  me  bid  me 

food  bye  when  they  left  me,  and  I  was  given  up 
he  doctors  said  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  me. 
“We  tried  every  known  remedy,  and  my  wife  kept 
reading  the  articles  about  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  PiOs 
for  Pale  People  to  me.  Finally  she  sidd  they  only 
cost  50  cents,  and  she  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  try 
them.  To  please  her  I  commented,  and  the  first  box 
gave  me  relief.  I  continued  to  use  them  for  about 
two  years  before  I  could  get  strength  enough  to  walk. 
It  came  slow  but  sure,  but  what  I  am  tc^ay  is  due 
wholly  to  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

“I  am  nearly  seventy- five  years  old  to-day,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  city  that  can  kick 
higher  or  walk  fnrther  than  I  can  to-day.  If  any 
one  has  locomotor  ataxia  that  reads  this,  let  them 
come  and  see  me  to  day.  Can  you  tell  me  a  man  to¬ 
day  in  this  big  city  that  can  do  better  than  that  f” 
said  Mr.  Crocket,  as  he  kicked  the  repiorter’s  hat, 
which  was  held  high  above  his  head. 

“Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  made 
me  what  I  am  to-day.  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade 
others  to  do  as  I  did,  and  take  them  before  it  is  too 
late.  (Signed)  Jambs  Crocket.” 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  personally  appeared 
James  Crocket,  who  signed  and  swore  to  the  above 
statement  as  being  true  in  every  particular. 

Robert  E.  Notary  Public, 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  blood  and  restore  sbiittered  nerves.  They 
are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be  had  by  mau 
from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  t2.50. 


voir  and  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek  will  hold  enough  water  to  irrigate  the  Wet 
Walnut  valley  for  ten  miles.^ 

The  residents  of  Great  Bend  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  plain.  They  think  that  a  lake  of  eighty 
thousand  acres  in  the  vicinity  will  moisten  the 
atmosphere  and  make  rain  fall  more  frequently. 
They  want  to  stop  the  hot  winds,  and  they  think 
this  will  do  it.  The  Arkansas  River  is  a  vast 
bed  of  sand  most  of  the  year,  but  the  water 
comes  down  in  June  ten  feet  deep,  and  it  will 
fill  the  lake  in  a  few  days. — Chicago  Record. 


The  Higher  Military  Court  at  Moscow  has 
just  completed  the  trial  of  a  number  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  oflicers  and  men  belonging  to  the 
Odessa  Military  District,  on  charges  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  character.  The  Russian  peasant  has 
long  practised  various  mutilations  to  incapaci¬ 
tate  himself  from  military  service ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  officers  in  question  to 
devise  means  of  freeing  the  recruit  after  he  ban 
entered  the  ranks.  For  varying  sums  of  money, 
the  clerk  who  made  out  certain  returns  conspired 
with  the  junior  doctors  in  charge  of  the  military 
hospital  to  effect  the  release  of  privates  by  pro¬ 
ducing  certain  maladies.  The  full  particulars 
of  the  case  have  not  been  published,  but  the 
method  appears  to  have  been  as  follows:  A 
private  desirous  of  escaping  further  service  ap- 
lied  to  the  clerk,  who  arranged  to  send  him  to 
ospital,  where  the  other  conspirators,  by  means 
of  drugs,  produced  various  forms  of  sickness, 
ending  g^erally  in  a  weakening  of  the  heart’s 
action.  The  chief  doctors  were  then  induced  to 
sign  certificates  stating  that  the  patient  was 
unfit  for  further  service.  The  plot  was  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  clerks,  who  shot 
himself,  leaving  behind  an  information  addressed 
to  his  Colonel,  and  naming  hie  accomplices. 
Eight  men,  including  two  former  patients,  were 
sentenced  to  various  punishments,  ranging  from 
civil  annihilation  (loss  of  all  civil  rights,  name, 
property,  and  standing),  with  two  years’  service 
in  the  disciplinary  battalions,  to  eight  months 
in  the  same  service  without  loss  of  rights. — The 
Evening  Poet. 
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The  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
typewriter  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  a  few 
hourSf  but  only  by  years  of  constant  ttsage 

Measured  by  this  stand- 
ardf  none  but  the  **. 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


THE  NEW  MODELS 


possess  qualities 

in  the  h^hest  degree* 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict. 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Century 
Dictionary 


Do  You  Want  It? 


If  so,  send  us  three  new  subscribers  and  $9.00 
and  we  will  ship  you  at  once  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  as  you  may  direct,  a  new  complete  set  of 
the  Century  Dictionary  in  ten  volumes.  One 
additional  new  subscriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be 
sent  us  on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  each  month  for 
22  months,  or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  pre¬ 
vious.  The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  25 
new  subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00  each,  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes  at 
once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first  three 
names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  can  be 
furnished  on  these  terms. 


ADDRESS 

Subscription  Department  of 
The  Fvangpligt  - 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

It’s  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOUR  S. 

Carmhir^ 

CLEANSES  TtlOROUOHLY  AND 
LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


Send  for  Photographs  of 
recently  executed  work, 
and  illustrated  handbook. 
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59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


WE  carry  no  STOCK  PATTERNS 
to  force  upon  our  clients,  but  ar¬ 
range  an  original  design  in  every  case  to 
their  individual  wishes.  These  are  speci¬ 
ally  made  in  GRANITE,  STONE,  or 
MARBLE.  Correspondence  solicited 
for  work  to  be  erected  this  summer. 


MONUMENTS. 


THE  “PORTER”  MONUMENT,  SAVANNAH,  OA. 


